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FULL CIRCLE 


THE two messages with which President Roosevelt greeted 
the re-assembly of the Seventy-third Congress were those 
which the Constitution enjoins upon any President ‘‘ from 
time to time to give to the Congress.’’ But though the occa- 
sion of their dispatch was one of routine, their interest 
and importance far transcend that of the formal opening 
of a new Congressional year. Their contents have been 
described as revolutionary ; but the revolution is nowhere 
more apparent than in the underlying political and economic 
philosophy proclaimed in taese messages and acclaimed by 
the nation. Little more than two years ago, at the time of 
the political crisis in Great Britain, American opinion, led, 
it is true, by the bankers but to all seeming unanimous, 
stood on the side of deflation and liquidity. It was alleged 
in this country that the fall of the Labour Government was 
directly due to a refusal of American bankers to grant the 
credits required unless the ‘‘ dole ’’ were reduced and the 
Budget balanced. For this assertion there was no justifica- 
tion, and no evidence has ever been produced to show that 
American citizens interfered with the domestic concerns of 
Great Britain. But it is nevertheless true that distrust, 
arising out of the budgetary position, and felt at its strongest 
in New York, played a large part in bringing about a 
change of Government and the fall of the pound. 

Since then the whirligig of time has indeed brought its 
revenges. Great Britain ms for more than two years trod 
the narrow path of what seemed to Americans in 1931 to be 
virtue ; and either because of, or in spite of, this conduct, 
a perceptible improvemen: has appeared. But while in 
England the ‘‘dole’’ his been cut and the Budget 
balanced, in the United States the Budget has been deliber- 
ately unbalanced by the insitution of doles and by all those 
other forms of ‘‘ extravagince ’’ which were so severely 
cnticised in their British manifestations two years ago. 
Mr Roosevelt has now announced a prospective deficit for 
the current year more then twice the size of the whole 
British Budget. The whed has turned full circle. 

This startling revulsion o! attitude is too widespread to be 
explained by the change ol political party in power. Just 


as in 1931 there appeared to be unanimous support for the 
thesis of salvation by deflation, so now there is little opposi- 
tion to the principle of an unbalanced budget. All observers 
are agreed that American public opinion is supporting Mr 
Roosevelt as it has supported no other President since the 
War. Even the ‘‘ sound money ”’ opposition no longer pro- 
fesses to believe in a rigidly balanced budget. There has 
been a change of heart in the whole people, of which the 
President and his policies are far more the symptom than 
the cause. 

To this change of heart many factors have contri- 
buted. The continuing ravages of depression since the 
autumn of 1931 have infected an increasing part of the 
public with the desire for drastic, even if unorthodox, 
action, at the same time that they have made any further 
deflation unthinkable. The revelations of the behaviour of 
‘‘ high finance ’’ during the latter years of the boom have 
disgusted many whose views would normally be conserva- 
tive, and, partly as a result, the agrarian debtor States 
between the Mississippi and the Rockies have for the first 
time broken away from their political alliance with the 
Conservative East. The election of November, 1932, 
showed the strength, in combination, of the various currents 
of dissatisfaction with things as they were. Those currents 
were not then first created ; least of all were they called 
forth by Mr Roosevelt. His election served only as the 
occasion for the emergence of a mighty torrent of popular 
feeling which, though running strongly underground, had 
not been perceptible in 1931. Since his election the Presi- 
dent has contributed the intoxication of action after years 
of stagnation, and the cohesive force of a leadership in 
which the public can find inspiration. 

Whatever may have been the causes, the American public 
is now bent on exploring new paths, with its eyes fixed 
upon objectives which were heretical as recently as two 
years ago, and with a leadership as bold and courageous as 
any in its history. The President’s first message related 
what has already been done and pointed the way to what 
still remains to be done. The second revealed that in the 
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war on depression, as in that with Germany 17 years ago, 
the corollary of intervention is expense. 

In fastening upon the concrete facts of the Budget, it 
would be a mistake to overlook the significance of the 
carlier and less explicit message ‘‘ on the state of the 
Union.’’ ‘That significance is twofold. In the first place, 
the President undoubtedly has reason to be proud of what 
has been accomplished in ten months on the two fronts 
of Recovery and Reform. It is perhaps insufficiently 
realised in Europe that to Americans Reform, even in 
1933, was at least as urgent as Recovery. The loudest 
cheers during the reading of the message came not for the 
recital of what had been done to restore their jobs to adults 
but for the statement of what had been done to take their 
jobs away from children. More has been done in ten 
months to improve the conditions of work for the poorer 
class of Americans than in the ten previous years. Nor is 
the record of achievement in Recovery a small one: 
millions have been re-employed, prices have been raised, 
the farmer has been helped, banks have been reopened. 
It is true that when the final balance is struck, N.R.A. 
may be found to have done as much harm to Recovery as 
it did good to Reform, and that the fantastic episode of the 
gold-buying policy has contributed little to either. It is 
further true that, with all the pother, the net degree of 
Recovery attained has been little, if any, greater than in 
Great Britain. But it is something to have contrived so 
large an instalment of Reform without entirely obstructing 
Recovery. The second significant point in this first 
message is the President’s confident declaration that what 
has been done to meet the emergency will not be swept 
away when the emergency is passed. Coming almost as a 
postscript to this prophecy, the Supreme Court decided this 
week by a majority (including, be it noted, all of Mr 
Hoover’s appointees) that the legal basis of last year’s 
legislation stands firm. 

In spite of these considerations of larger range, attention 
is likely for the present to be concentrated upon the finan- 
cial details of the Budget. The astronomical figures (which 
we discuss in a Note on page 59) are such as to take the 
breath away, and the first reactions of opinion reflect a 
sobering realisation of the magnitude of the ‘‘ New Deal ”’ 
in its fiscal aspect. There is a growing feeling that a deficit 
of $7,000 millions is enough to warrant the highest hopes 
of the inflationists and the worst fears of the ‘‘ Sound 
Money ’’ party. The President has clearly carried his 
fiscal logic to its extreme. 

When faced with figures of this magnitude, it is as well 
to preserve a sense of proportion. The task of spending as 
much money as the President has allowed for will be no 
mean one, and there are many who think his estimates un- 
necessarily large. Much of this expenditure, moreover, 
is of a capital nature, some in the narrowest sense of 
loans, some in the broader sense of contributing to the 
equipment of the nation. Furthermore, it should not be for- 
gotten that the national income of the United States is, in 
normal times, four times that of Great Britain. Even if 
the American national debt is increased, as the President 
expects, by $9,000 millions in the next eighteen months, 
the additional burden to the taxpayer will be no more than 
would be represented by £450 millions in Great Britain. 

But when all is said and done, it remains a stupendous 
Budget. The estimated deficit of the current half-year is 
more than $1,000 millions a month. The national income, 
even in 1929, was only $7,000 millions a month, and in 
1932 had fallen to less than $3,500 millions a month. If 
the President succeeds in spending this huge sum in the 
time, there is bound to be a strong inflationary effect. No 
wonder that the ‘‘ Greenbackers ’’ are for the moment 
silent, while those who fear inflation are redoubling their 
clamour for stabilisation. 

America is thus launched upon a gigantic gamble. Heavy 
Government expenditures should undoubtedly assist in rais- 
ing prices. But in his hurry to restore the National Income 
to its previous level, the President runs the risk of setting 
up a momentum of inflation which he will be unable to stop. 
Could he be sure of balancing his Budget in 1936 and of 
calling a halt to the process of inflation when it has re- 
stored equilibrium between debts and credits, costs and 
prices, there would be no cause for fear. But his ability to 

do so is precisely what makes the experiment a gamble. 
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“THE WAY OF PEACE” 


A stupy of history reveals that, after every great war, 
plans have been set on foot to reform the international 
system in some way which will prevent so great a calamity 
from ever overtaking mankind again. Unfortunately, it 
also reveals that, as soon as the memory of the last war 
begins to fade, there is a slackening of the moral and 
political effort to ensure that war shall not recur. For 
example, the post-Napoleonic peace movement died away 
in the eighteen-twenties, with the result that the peace which 
followed 1815 was followed in its turn by a fresh crop of 
wars and revolutions which filled the years 1848 to 1871. 
Clearly, in our generation inertia is likely to produce the 
same catastrophe again unless we summon up the moral 
and mental energy to counteract it ; and we are well aware 
that, this time, the penalty of failure will be immeasurably 
greater in proportion to the stupendous increase in our 
command—for destructive as well as for constructive pur- 
poses—over the forces of Nature. 

If, therefore, we are going to make a serious attempt 
this year to set our feet on the road to social recovery, it is 
imperative that we should face the present position of inter- 
national affairs and consider what action to take in the light 
of it. 

One plain fact is that the ‘‘ post-war era ’’ is now at an 
end, and that our reprieve from the operation of the old 
fatal system of international relations is ending with it— 
unless we take active steps now to change the course on 
which we are in danger of drifting. During the past fifteen 
years the Balance of Power, which is the traditional system 
of relations between parochial sovereign states, has been 
suspended in two separate ways: first, through the uni- 
lateral disarmament of the Powers who were on the losing 
side in the late war ; and, secondly, through the partial 
success of our efforts to build up an alternative system of 
collective security on a basis of a reduction of armaments all 
round combined with co-operation in keeping the peace. 
The unilateral disarmament of the vanquished was intended 
as an interim measure to give time for putting the new col- 
lective system on a permanent effective working basis ; and 
our failure to make the collective system work before 
Germany recovered from the temporary prostration of de- 
leat is the explanation of the crisis which, in the inter- 
national field, has certainly not yet reached its culmination 

whatever the present phase of the business cycle may be. 

In these circumstances some people in this country are 
looking forward—-not, indeed, with a Japanese or German 
exaltation, but with an Anglo-Saxon complacency—to a 
relapse into the ancien régime of a Balance of Power 
between competitive national armaments as the next chapter 
of the world’s political history. The complacency shows 
itself in a belief that this country can look after itself 

(perhaps with the help of the Dominions?) quite comfort- 
ably in such circumstances, and in a conviction that an 
acquiescence in the return of the old armed Balance of 
Power is decidedly preferable to assuming any further 
responsibilities or taking any further risks for the sake of 
making the new collective system of security effective after 
all. 

The first thing that strikes an observer of this English 
school of thought is that, on the cuestion of what to do next, 
it is sharply divided against itself. There is one wing 
which, on the assumption that the League and Disarmament 
are done with, is preaching the t-aditional English policy of 
studied isolation from the affairs of the Continent, and 
another wing which is advocating—as an alternative substi- 
tute for the Covenant and the Disarmament Convention— 
a naval and military alliance between the United Kingdom 
and France. Neither of these policies, however, will stand 
examination. 

The policy of isolation is manifestly visionary. At no 
time during the four centures for which the modern 
European Balance of Power has existed has it actually been 
possible for this country to keep out of any general war 
on the European Continent. Our isolation has only availed 
against minor conflicts which dd not threaten to bring the 
whole continent under some single Power's dominion. And 

if this is true of the past, it isa@ fortiori true now that the 
strategic insularity of Great Bitain has been undermined 
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to our disadvantage by the invention of the submarine and 
at the same time transcended, equally to our disadvantage, 
by the invention of the aeroplane. To-day this country 
can be bombed and blockaded simultaneously from air and 
submarine bases on the Continent ; and at the present 
oment Great Britain is strategically, and therefore also 
politically, as much a part of Europe as Canada is of North 
America. We can no more disentangle our fortunes from 
those of France and Germany than Canada can disentangle 





| hers from those of the United States and Japan. These are 


facts which cannot be conjured away, however embarrass- 
ing they may be. The policy of isolation is moonshine. 

On this showing, the alternative policy of throwing in our 

jot with France is at first sight more specious. Though the 
Dominions would jib at it, they cannot deny us the right 
to look after our own vital interests in Europe—just as 
Canada, for instance, claims to have the last word in her 
own relations with the United States. And, of course, if a 
Franco-British alliance did really make another European 
war impossible, then this unpopular means would be 
actually producing the result which the Dominions, as well 
as we ourselves, desire. But can we convince ourselves 
that a Franco-British alliance would rule out war in Europe 
by keeping the balance of forces invincibly weighted against 
any possible antagonist or group of antagonists—even sup- 
posing that the unilateral disarmament of Germany were to 
lapse? Certainly the combination would be a formidable 
one for Germany to face ; for France would retain her 
alliances in Eastern Europe and the benevolent neutrality 
of Russia (who is almost as much afraid as Poland of a 
militant Germany), while England’s solidarity with France 
would deter Italy from throwing in her lot with Germany. 
At first sight it looks as if this would surround Germany 
with an iron ring on which she would never venture to 
break her sword, even if she were fully re-armed and filled 
with the martial spirit. Yet history shows that, in any 
division of Powers into two opposing armed camps, there is 
an invincible tendency for the strengths of these two camps 
to approximate to equality until eventually they are near 
enough for one or other side to venture upon war. However 
heavily we may weight one scale for the moment, we cannot 
guarantce that this distribution of weights will remain per- 
manent ; and there is every likelihood that the futility of the 
attempt will be proved, when it is too late to try a better 
policy, by yet another outbreak of hostilities. 

In short, both the policies which are now being put 
before us as alternatives to thoroughgoing support of the 
collective system merely lead by different routes to the same 
ultimate disaster. And, this being so, it is surely worth our 
while to incur heavy responsibilities and even to run risks 
if by so doing we can save the collective system from ship- 


, wreck, There is little doubt that, if the collective system 


is to be saved, all the States supporting it will have to be 
prepared to make much greater sacrifices on its behalf than 
they have been ready to make hitherto. But if it is a choice 
between two rough roads, one ending in salvation and the 
other in perdition, no one who realised whither they were 
leading would hesitate for one moment which to take. 


STERLING PRICES IN 1933 


THE course of wholesale prices during the past year is of 
more than usual interest, for three principal reasons. 
First, evidences of ‘‘ recovery ’’ were at last discernible in 
particular commodity markets. Secondly, the whole 
world’s price structure had tc bear the impact of the Ameri- 
can banking crisis last March, of America’s departure from 
gold, and of President Roosevelt’s monetary policies and in- 
dustrial manceuvres under the Industrial Recovery and 
Agricultural Administration Acts. Finally, no international 
agreement on currency stabilisation was concluded in 1933, 
so that the world was split into three apparently indepen- 
dent currency groups—-the gad bloc, the sterling area, and 
the ‘‘ dollar domain.’’ The history of sterling prices in 1933 
therefore falls into two clear sections: the first carrying on 
the 1932 trend till, roughly, the end of March, 1933, and the 
second taking in subsequent movements after the American 
crisis in that month. 
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In the following table we give the annual movements 
from 1924 onwards in our complete Index Number, and 
in its component series, on the basis of the average of 
wholesale prices in 1913 :— 

Average 1913=100 




















Cereals Other ‘ . . | Miscel- | Complete 

Date oni tices Foude Textiles | Minerals i = | a 
Average, 1924 ......... 159-9 169-9 210-6 145-2 133-5 4159-3 
ie 139-9 159-3 153-9 121-6 124-6 137-6 
1928 vo... 145-0 149-4 161-7 111-9 119-3 135°} 

1929 wo... 135-6 136-8 | 141-9 116-2 112-7 127-2 

1930 os... 113-4 | 122-9 | 99-1 } 11-6 | 101-5 | 108-8 

1931 oe. 96-1 | 104-1 77-0 83-9 85-3 g9-3 

1932 ......0. 95-4 99-6 75-7 88-6 77:1 86-1 

1933 ......... 90:1 93:5 77-6 93-9 81-7 86-8 

End December, 1932 88-3 95-6 74-8 89-9 77-1 84-1 
End March, 1933 ..... 88-7 92-1 70-7 838-9 73-4 81-6 
End December, 1933} 90-2 90-2 82-1 94-1 84:8 87-9 


At first sight it appears significant that our average Index 
Number for 1933 shows, for the first time since 1924, a 
rise (albeit a small one) on the figure for the preceding 
year. It will be seen, however, that from the average of 
1932 the first two components (cereals and meat and other 
foods) record substantial decreases, while the remaining 
components show equally substantial increases. Actually, 
the division of the year into two periods is clearly marked 
here, for cereals and meat prices were rising, and the prices 
of all other series were falling, to the end of March; while 
thereafter the first series shows a slight rise, the second 
continues to fall, and the three sets of raw materials and 
industrial products show quite remarkable increases. 

It is interesting to review here the course of prices in 
America, in ‘‘ gold ’’ countries, and in Germany. In 
America the “ lows,’’ both for primary products and for 
the whole range of commodities covered by the Irving 
Fisher Index, were already reached in February, 1933. In 
France the course of the Statistique Générale’s Index was 
downward until mid-June, from which it rose to mid-July, 
and then declined to a new low record as late as 
November 15th. The Italian index shows a slight rise 
in April, followed by a steady fall to a low record on the 
same date as that of France; while the German Statis- 
tisches Reichsamt’s Index records a steady and continuous 
rise from the ‘‘low’’ of March and April. Thus, the 
English figures most closely reflect American developments; 
and reference is made to this below. 

In order, therefore, to gauge the extent and distribution 
of the rise in prices since last March, we have calculated 
the percentage changes in the prices of 58 commodities m 
our Index between April 5, 1933, and January 3, 1934. 
(Our Index was not compiled in the last week of 1933 
owing to the closing of certain markets.) 


Price Changes between, April 5th, 1933, and January 3rd, 1934 


Increases :-- Unchanged :-—- 
(a) 50 per cent. and more :— Tobacco 
NE ccncwcsinanvuniscanes + 106 Pig-iren 
WO] tops — ...eececeeceeeeee + 82 Steel rails 
fron bars 


Wool, Australian ......... + 66 
-—— Coal, Webh Admiral‘ v 

Coal, Sheffield house 

Portland cement 


‘Total number ......... 3 








() 20-49 per cent. :- Soda crystals 
 cicenncdspiseietnmnnwienniunes + 48 —— 
NT is cecatocseavenvesesenes + 48 Total unchanged... 8 
Wool, English .............-- + 45 
TR IED se dincsnccaserasce 40 Decreases : -- 

CTEOSOLE oo. eeeeeeeeeeee cence + 36 (a) Under 20 per cent. : 
EE cxetacsenassesarceese + 33 Wheat, foreign..............- - J 
Pe icvreinesiernenecucastesss + 23 Beef, Kuglish ......-..2.-0+ —- J} 
PE a inanedacnaseneacsaes + 24 Sugar, refined ............+2- 2 
Dimsced G88 ...2000000..000000 + 22 TID acciccsscesentcssssccces 2 
: TREND cececacceccescensnnssscoses - 3 
Total number 9 CI visiccsinsevdnicenenenane 4 
WUE kcccacscssssncanacesses - § 

(c) Under 20 per cent. : Petroleum..........60---+0000+ - § 
‘Timber, Swedish .........- ‘ - 16 fimber, English -~ 8 
Mutton, New Zealand ... + 14 Oats oo .cecereeeceeeeerereeeeees — tt 
COPPE .....ccrcccccccrereeroes , 14 Mutton, English — BM 
Butter, Danish .......--.++ 12 CS ee 1 
CARNE BEE cies ccvverecesees 12 Petrol .......ececeeeereeeesees 13 
Cotton, Egyptian ......... * ud Wheat, English 15 
CORMGIED  cccrcvecseessss 10 Coconut GH ......ccceceeeeeee wb 
Sugar CAME ..ccccccccccccceee 8 : --— 
Beef, Argentine .........--- 7 Total number ......... 35 
Bacon, Danish — .........--- 7 
Sulphaie of ammouia... 6 thy Over 20 per cent. :-— 

Tinplates .....ccccccceceeseeee 6 Plax ...ceceeeeserceeseeeeeeeees - 23 
PG aiicndicecccnessneeece r 5 Cheese, Canadian ......... - 2B 
Cott« CTICAM «oe ee eens ° ’ ae 
‘I oo —_— enemas 5 ‘Total number ......... 2 
TEED ccccpnswosnnenccwonssssonte t a) 
Lead ... + 4 
Pe icincriveccstnncesevceecces » 3 
SEE kintncsanimmatioenennense + & 
Coal, Durham gas ......... r J : 
Spelter .....ccccececeeeeeeeeees a | 

Total number ......... p 4 | 


Grand total of decreases 97 


Grand total of increases 43 
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The average increase over the whole Index is 7.8 per cent., 
and half the changes lie between + 14 per cent. and — 2 

cent. Thus, the movements in sterling prices since 
last April have been quite irregular; the price changes vary 
to a _ degree between very wide limits, though the 
trend is definitely upwards. We must therefore discover 
the causes of the individual price movements. 


In the cereals and meat and other foods groups wheat 
and flour prices were fairly stable in 1933; but while English 
wheat was at the ‘‘ low ’’ of 4s. 5d. per cwt. in December, 
1933, as against 7s. 5d. in 1913, barley and oats were at 
gs. 3d. and 5s. 3d. per cwt. respectively—well above the 
1913 figure. This is a commentary on the effect of the 
1932 Wheat Act, which caused so great a turnover to 
wheat production in this country. Meat prices have fallen, 
but British beef prices, thanks to restricted imports, are 
now rising against Argentine prices. In the case of New 
Zealand mutton, where imports are “‘ voluntarily ’’ limited, 
wes have risen above those of 1931 and 1932, while 

nglish mutton has fallen. Cheese and butter show very 
low prices, mainly owing to the Dominions’ imports which 
the Government are now trying to reduce by ‘‘ voluntary 
agreement,’’ as do rice, cocoa and coffee; but tea, thanks 
to the recent restriction scheme, records a rise of over 
60 per cent. on the whole year to the 1930 level, and 
well above even the 1913 level; and sugar shows a slight 
fall. On the whole, prices in the foodstuffs groups show 
a tendency to droop. 


In the case of textiles, the American ‘‘ boost ’’ of March 
drove cotton up to a peak in June, from which it receded 
to November, rising again with the gold-buying policy; 
Egyptian moved in sympathy. The surprise has been in 
wool, where a fall in prices first came in 1929. No restric- 
tion or ‘‘ marketing ’’ scheme has operated here, and, 
party due to this and partly as a result of a change in 
ashions (longer skirts and woollen dress materials), both 
raw wool and ‘‘tops’’ have risen during 1933 to well above 
the 1930 “‘ low.’’ Silk, on the other hand, was at its 
lowest figure since 1913 at the end of 1933, partly owing 
to two crops per annum now obtained in Japan, partly to 
the cheap yen, partly to the use of rayon. 


———— 
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In minerals the position is complicated by the 

“‘ official ’’ quotations which have been maintained for g 
long time at certain figures (e.g., steel rails at {8 5s. per 
ton since 1928). House coal has been rising since 19g 
and is now very much higher than other coal. The leag 
pool broke up after Ottawa, causing a sharp fall in prices; 
the Tin Committee’s scheme has driven the price up, an 
here the depreciation of the dollar has been a factor jp 
reducing British tinplate prices towards the end of 1933. 


In the miscellaneous group rubber heads the list of rises, 
This is despite the fact that America, with a depreciated 
dollar, is the chief importer; and it appears to have little 
basis beyond expectancies of compulsory restriction, 
Foreign timber prices have moved up slightly; petrol and 
petroleum show declines which can hardly be ascribed 
wholly to a cheaper dollar; and fuel oil prices show a 33} 
per cent. rise owing to the tax imposed in the budget. 


Enough has been said to show that, while the gener! 
tendency of sterling prices has been upward since last 
March, the movement is by no means comprehensive, and 
is due to a “‘ cancelling-out ’’ of extreme movements in both 
directions. This is confirmed by the chart below, which 
traces the courses of our own index, our two indices of 
sterling and dollar prices for primary products, and the 
dollar as a percentage of sterling parity, since September 
16, 1931. 


The interest in the earlier part of the chart is concentrated | 


upon the high and rising dollar premium over sterling up 
to November, 1932, coupled with the steady fall in dollar 
prices of priinary commodities. In the second part, the 


American break with gold causes an immediate rise of | 


primary (dollar) prices, followed by an almost exactly 
inverse relation between the dollar in terms of sterling, 
and the prices of primary products in dollars, until 
the time of writing. The decline in dollar primary pro- 
ducts prices, from July, 1933, until the ‘‘ gold-buying” 


policy began in October, is in part due to the recession | 


in business activity in America. In this second part of the 
chart the dollar influences on sterling prices appear slight, 
apart from the initial impetus—which, be it noted, took 


the sterling prices of primery products no higher than in 
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February and September, 1932. This is, of course, a result 
of the almost exact inverse correlation between the dollar 
prices of these products and of the sterling value of the 
dolar. In fact, since July of last year, the chart gives 
evidence of a recession, not only in American primary 
products prices, but also in sterling prices of those com- 
modities, and in our complete index. The latter move- 
ments are the natural accompaniment of a rapidly 
depreciating dollar; for the influence of cheap dollars has 
not driven up the index of dollar prices of primary products 
to the full extent of the dollar’s depreciation in terms of 
sterling. 

The 1933 chapter in the history of sterling prices during 
the depression is therefore of considerable interest. It 
is clear from the foregoing evidence that, following the 
remarkable developments in America, we have had, on 
balance, stability with a dash of a stimulant, rather than 
any general rise of sterling prices in 1933. 





_ 


A BRITISH STEEL PLAN 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


Tue structure of the British iron and steel industry has not 
undergone any considerable modification during the past 
year. There have been one or two important horizontal 


4 amalgamations; in some branches output has been under 


more effective regulation and price agreements have been 
extended; while production has increased and trading 
results improved. The output of pig iron in 1933 was 
approximately 4.1 million tons, compared with nearly 
3-6 million tons the previous year, and that of steel just 
For this 
increased production the protection of the 33} per cent. 
duty and an expansion in internal requirements have been 
The volume of the export trade has 
been no greater than that of 1032; the completed returns 
for the year may quite possibly show a slight decrease; 
but imports have been further reduced, and _ totalled 
approximately 970,000 tons, as against nearly 1.6 million 
fons in 1932 and with over 2.8 million tons in 1931. 
Little, if any, real progress, however, has been made 
in the task of reorganisation, for which the industry is 
pledged to the Government and the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee. The scheme of reorganisation approved early 
last year by the National Committee and accepted by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer zs ‘‘ only the first stage ”’ 
with an intimation that ‘‘ much more remains to be done 
before the industry can be said to be properly equipped 
and organised,’’ failed to command the support of most 
manufacturers.* The form it took would have placed 
effective control in the hands cf the representatives of the 
heavier branches of the industry ; but among the most 
severe of the critics of the scheme have been the chairmen 
of one or two of the largest pig iron and steel producing 
firms in the country. . 

It is no secret that both the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee and the Government are disappointed with 
the course events have taken, and a meeting of re-rollers 
held recently in the Midland district was informed that 
the May Committee had intimated definitely that unless 
substantial progress was made in the direction of re- 
otganisation the existing tariffs on foreign materials 
might be reduced. 

There is now, however, before the industry an amended 
scheme of reorganisation, which has been communicated 
tothe Import Duties Advisory Committee. 

In its main features the new scheme does not differ in 
any fundamental respect from that of last year. It aims, 
i the first place, at the conversion of the existing fifty 
%& more sectional associations (mainly price-regulating 

€s) into a smaller number (about twelve) of effective 
autonomous commercial associations embracing all the 

Producers of scheduled products, and at the affiliation of 

se associations td a central organisation, with powers to 

‘ordinate their manufacturirg and marketing activities 
and to represent the industry in all its external relations. 

* See Economist, April 1, 1933, page 678. 


Control, it is proposed, should be exercised in the first 
place through autonomous commercial associations com- 
prehensive enough in their membership to exercise 
effective control over supplies; there are provisions for the 
levying of funds for the buying up of redundant plant 
and otherwise raising the efficiency of manufacture; and 
for subsidising the export trade. The methods en- 
visaged for these purposes are, inter alia, a system of 
rebates giving a marked advantage to all firms in affili- 
ated associations over outsiders in the purchase of semi- 
finished iron and steel products, and to all purchasers of 
the affiliated associations’ products; statutory power to 
impose compulsory levies; and international agreements 
regulating the supply and disposal of products at home 
and abroad, and particularly of any semi-finished pro- 
ducts which it may be desirable to import. Moreover, it 
is intended that the affiliated associations, to be compre- 
hensive, should not only fix prices but also allocate busi- 
ness by quotas; the latter, however, to be operated in such 
a way as not to stereotype conditions in the industry. 


The methods by which these purposes are to be achieved 
are illustrated by a draft scheme now in existence for rolled 
and re-rolled products. For administrative purposes the 
country is divided into six districts, namely, Scotland, 
North-East Coast (including Tees-side), Lancashire and 
Cheshire, Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire, and the rest of the country including 
the Midlands. The prices, conditions of sale, etc., of 
rolled and re-rolled steel products are to be determined 
from time to time with reference, inter alia, to the prices, 
conditions of sale, etc., of billets, with a view to main- 
taining agreed differentials. If and when the price of 
billets in any of the classes included in one of the 
appendices which accompany the draft scheme rises or 
falls by 2s. 6d. per ton, the price of the corresponding 
rolled and re-rolled products in another classified schedule 
shall rise or fall by not less than 3s. a ton, and so on for 
each 2s. 6d. per ton on or off the price of billets. But 
should the trade justify it, such rise may exceed 3s. per 
ton. The prices of rolled and re-rolled steel products are 
to be observed by all members, and any consideration, 
commission, or payment, direct or indirect, made by any 
consumer which shall have the effect of reducing such 
prices will constitute a breach of the agreement and involve 
the imposition of a penalty of {1 to {2 per ton in 
respect of the tonnage involved. The maximum com- 
mission to agents is to be one per cent. unless otherwise 
defined and approved, and no accredited agent shall act 
as a merchant for materials for which he is an agent, 
whether such be manufactured by his principals or by 
other manufacturers, nor shall he share his commission 
or other emoluments with any buyer. There is to be a 
standard form of contract for each trade, and other pro- 
visions of a protective and exclusive character. 


The practical difficulties in the application of the quota 
system in the distribution of current business are not 
overlooked. It is pointed out that any quota scheme, 
to be equitable and successful, would almost cer- 
tainly involve wide powers being given to a central body 
to deal with the many exceptional circumstances and con- 
ditions that should be taken into account. The manner 
in which such a scheme is controlled will have an enor- 
mous influence on the future development of the industry. 
Ancillary to this is the regulation of laison arrangements 
between firms in the industry. While the development 
of the industry along the most economic lines must not 
be hampered, but rather stimulated, there is some danger 
lest the unregulated growth of such arrangements may 
renew wasteful competition in an aggravated form. 


The management of the new central body is to be in 
the hands of a council of 28, elected by districts, with a 
permanent salaried chairman, and between 25 and 35 
representatives of affiliated associations, the total, how- 
ever, not exceeding 60. (Under last year’s scheme it was 
proposed that the Council should consist of 21 members.) 
Active administration is to be entrusted to an Executive 
Committee of 15 members. Levies are to be uniform and 
based on wages paid, but the entire responsibility for 
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raising and spending levies for such purposes as subsidising 
the export trade and any necessary buying of redundant 
plant is to be left with the commercial associations. 

To give effect to this scheme it will be necessary to 
amend the present constitution of the Iron and Steel 
Federation. Action, however, has already been taken to 
give effect to the agreement between the manufacturers 
of billets and re-rollers. It has not yet been found pos- 
sible to secure approval of the constructive features of 
the agreement for the centralisation of control over the 
activities of the re-rolling branches of the industry, but 
at a joint meeting of steel makers, billet makers, and re- 
rollers held on December 14th last a resolution was 
adopted recommending the adoption as from January I, 
1934, of the provisionally agrecd schedule of prices of 
billets and of rolled and re-rolled steel products for a 
trial period of six months, and it is understood that effect 
has been given to this recommendation, although one or 
two important firms have refused to join the scheme. 

It will be seen that in its amended form the scheme of 
reorganisation has for its most immediate object the regu- 
lation of output and prices with a view to the improve- 
ment of the financial position of the industry, and that 
the methods by which it is hoped to achieve this purpose 
include some of the more controversial of the restrictive 
practices of modern industrial combines. Whether it 
will command more support than its predecessor remains 
to be seen, but in communications recently addressed to 
the members of the industry the point has been re- 
peatedly stressed that the adoption of some such scheme 
is a condition precedent to the maintenance and increase of 
the protection which the industry at present enjoys. 





ALCOHOL AS A FUEL 


BY A CORRESPONDENT 


THERE is no novelty in the use of alcohol as a fuel for 
internal combustion engines. Agricultural engines have 
been operating on this fuel in Germany since the begin- 
ning of the century. As long ago as 1904 the question of 
using alcohol as a motor fuel in Great Britain was con- 
sidered by a departmental committee. In the end, a 
variety of considerations, principally that of price, 
decided that the motor car of the twentieth century should 
have a petrol engine and not an alcohol engine. It is 
strange, however, that this controversy should be revived 
at a time when the united efforts of geologists and petro- 
leum technicians have assured the world of a cheap and 
plentiful supply of petrol for many years ahead. Never- 
theless, legislation to enforce the blending of alcohol with 
petrol for use in internal combustion engines is at present 
in force in many countries. 

Cane sugar molasses is at present the cheapest available 
material for the manufacture of industrial alcohol, but any 
vegetable material which is rich in sugar or starch can 
be used, and among the materials which are commonly 
being used for the purpose are sugar beets, beet sugar 
molasses, sulphite liquor, potatoes, rye and maize. One 
hundredweight of potatoes or sugar beet or about one- 
third of a bushel of maize or rye are needed to produce 
one imperial gallon of alcohol. 

Alcohol by itself is not a satisfactory motor fuel. 
** Anhydrous ’’ alcohol-—containing less than one-half of 
one per cent. of water—-mixed with petrol in the propor- 
tion of, say, 10 to 30 per cent. alcohol with 90 to 70 per 
cent. petrol, can be used without any very great diffi- 
culty. As ordinary commercial alcohol contains about 
5 per cent. water, the removal of this water adds con- 
siderably to the cost of manufacture. In view of the high 
cost of water-free alcohol, it is certain that little would 
have been heard of alcohol motor fuels had it not been 
for the political pressure exercised by agrarian interests. 

As it is, wherever these interests are powerful, whether 
in continental Europe, in the Dominions of South Africa 
and Australia, in the Argentine or in the United States, 
a ‘“‘ domestic alcohol ’’ agitation is active everywhere. 
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The “‘ economics ’’ of the agitators is always the sam» §The tr 
In the first place, the real cost of petrol to the country jjrom | 
misrepresented by the failure to work this back to the outpu! 
c.i.f. cost, less the import duty. Secondly, the existeng jjtres. 
of a permanent surplus of the main domestic agricultury§}, lim 
crop, which will keep its price at some absurdly |oy quant 
level, is presumed. Thirdly, incongruous estimates of the purch 
sums which are to be realised from the sale of distillery ff uara 
by-products are spread abroad. In 

The percentage of alcohol which distributors of motel alcoh 
fuel are obliged to put into the mixture varies greatly in ff alcoh 
different countries. In Germany it is ro per cent. Jp{alcoh 
some other countries the law prescribes 20 per cent. o 
25 per cent., and in one instance 50 per cent. 

The legislation is, in fact, agrarian legislation, an 
admitted as such by those who are responsible for it 
The main object of the legislation is not to produce q 
substitute for petrol, but to remove from their norm 
markets a considerable quantity of superfluous fam An 
products. It is an article of faith with many people in 
Europe to-day that no price is too high to pay for the cre. 
tion of employment on the land. In actual practice th 
experiences of the European countries are illuminating. is at 

In pre-war Germany it was part of the Government's § pres 
agricultural policy to subsidise the manufacture of in} Stat 
dustrial alcohol from potatoes. The German State Spint } bull 
Monopoly, which was created after the war, decided to § the 
proceed slowly, and the petrol distributors were not § con! 
actually obliged to mix alcohol with the petrol which § the 
they sold. The law compelled the petrol distributors to } tha 
buy from the Monopoly alcohol equivalent to a certain } of 
proportion of their petrol imports or refinery production; } wo 
but they had the option of reselling this alcohol to the } in 
Monopoly at a very much lower price if they chose to | gi\ 
do so. The quantity of alcohol which the petrol dis | of 
tributors have been obliged to take over from the § thi 
Monopoly has been raised year by year—from 16,00 § alc 
tons in 1928 to 80,000 tons in 1932, whilst in 1933 itis 9 $3 
expected to exceed 100,000 tons. of 

The example of Germany was followed by Latvia, { 4! 
Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Italy, Hungary and Jugo- § “° 
Slavia. In the majority of these countries the petrol § 
distributors are obliged to purchase alcohol at a price af 
which is arbitrarily fixed by the Government. Moreover, § ™ 
in Latvia and Czecho-Slovakia the sale of petrol unblended § ™ 
with alcohol is forbidden. The official price of the alcohol § "9 
is in nearly every case, very much higher than the c.i-f. 
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PETROL AND ALCOHOL PRICES de 

Prices in pence per Imp. gallon at rate of exchange ruling on § Pr 

October 31, 1933. v0 

Cost of Alcohol pr 

to the Petrol 

Companies (Price C.i.f. cost of ur 

fixed by Alcohol First Grade Petrol, fF ¢c 

Country Nonopoly) Duty excluded su 

Pence per Imp. gal. Pence per Imp. g@!- in 

SRONORIING, conn sesnsesssvnsessn. 41 4 

Czecho-Slovakia ............ 35 3} 
ERIE wshbbsoensvesveneiwsnsns 18 4} 
SED  cccevevscevecsnccnse> 30 4} 
SET seihiinaseveeesemranessense 26 4} 
Jugo-Slavia................... 21 43 


This disparity is largely concealed from the consumer by 
the fact that petrol is subject, in all these countries, to 
import duties and consumption taxes, which vary from 
tod. to 21d. a gallon in the aggregate. Alcohol, on the 
other hand, does not as a mle contribute anything to the 
tax revenue. 

In France alcohol legishtion dates back to the year 
1923. After the war acute competition developed between 
the wine growers of the Sovth and the sugar beet growers 
of the North. Eventually -he Government put an end to 
this by decreeing that only grape alcohol should be used 
for human consumption, while a new outlet was to be pro- 
vided for beet sugar alcohd by the motorist. The pce 
paid to the alcohol producers for alcohol and to the farmer 
for sugar beet was calculated by reference to the domestic 
price of sugar, on which there was a high protective duty. 
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Same |The result was a rapid increase in the production of alcohol 

ntry from sugar beet from 1927 to 1932, in which period the 
to the output went up from 738,000 to nearly 2,000,000 hecto- 
istengelM jitres. In fact, the Government found it necessary to fix 
ulturj—i, limit of 2,300,000 hectolitres (180,000 tons) to the 
ly low quantity of beet sugar alcohol which it was prepared to 
Of the purchase in any period of twelve months at the full 
Stillery nteed price. 

In 1932 the French Government purchased from the 
alcohol distillers about 2,000,000 hectolitres of sugar beet 
alcohol at a cost of approximately 550 million francs. This 
alcohol was resold to the petrol distributors for 268 million 
francs, involving a loss to the State of 282 million francs. 
At the same time the State lost in tax 142 francs for every 
hectolitre of alcohol which was sold instead of petrol, 
making a further loss of 284 million francs. The total 
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luce aff cost to the State was, therefore, in the neighbourhood of 
ormal § 566 million francs. 
fam} An estimate published by the United States Secretary 
ple in of Agriculture, in his recent Report to the Senate on this 
2 Crea. subject shows that the cost of producing anhydrous 
ce the f alcohol from maize in large economically operated units 
g. is about 39 cents per American gallon, with maizé at its 
ment’'s § present price of 50 cents a bushel. But in the United 
of in- § States petrol costs about 6 cents a gallon ex refinery or 
Spirit } bulk installation, and on this basis the extra burden on 
led to } the consumer, if the use of a ro per cent. alcohol blend 
e not § containing maize alcohol were made obligatory throughout 
which § the United States, would be about $500 millions, assuming 
ors to | that the market price of the maize did not rise. The cost 
ettain | of blending and additional transport and storage costs 
ction; } would add at least another $75 millions. By buying maize 
‘o the | in the open market and burning it, the Government could 
se to | give the same amount of assistance to the farmer at a cost 
1 dis § of not more than $275 millions. So that the saving by 
1 the | this latter method, instead of converting the corn into 
‘6,000 § alcohol and using it as motor fuel, would be at least’ 
3 it is } $300 millions. Moreover, if the proposal to make the use 
of an alcohol blend compulsory in the United States is 
atvia, § defeated, this will not amount to a defeat for the ‘‘ farmer 
Jugo- ¢ vote,’ but merely to an acknowledgment that, in a 
petro] f country where the farmers themselves account for over 
price f fifth of the total petrol consumption, the farming com- 
over, | Munity as a whole would stand to lose on the swings as 
sanded § much as, or more than, those engaged in maize produc- 
cohol § tion would be likely to gain on the roundabouts. 
cif. The examples here quoted furnish striking evidence of 
the degree to which governments are prepared, or com- 
pelled, to go in distorting their national economies in the 
interests of agrarian producers. In every instance the 
clear indications of relative costs and of falling agricultural 
ng on §f prices have been ignored, and expedients have been in- 


voked which adapt the whole national economy to dis- 
proportionate agricultural production, instead of curtailing 
of uneconomic agricultural production, and so_ restoring 





etrol, ff equilibrium in the national economy as a whole. Among 
a such ill-considered expedients State-fostered alcohol-fuel 
"| industries take no insignificant place. 
MUNCHHAUSEN IN AUTARKISTAN 
ar b - 
;, g Baron MUNCHHAUSEN refilled his glass and continued his 
from § “ory: — 
the It was many weeks, my friends, before I could find a 
y the § ‘ptain who was prepared to accompany me on a journey 
fo the island of Autarkistan. For a long time this island 
year had had a peculiar fascination for me, but I had never 
‘een | ‘fore had an opportunity to visit it. It is situated in the 
wers | Mddle of the great world ocean and is easy of access. Yet 
d to Very few travellers have ever seen the place, for every 
sed oteign vessel which approaches its ports is immediately 
pro- attacked. Until a generation ago Autarkistan was a lead- 
rice ing world commercial Power. Enormous wealth flowed 
nea ete, year in, year out. Autark ships and Autark goods 
astic Were to be met with in all parts of the world, and the best 
uty Products of all countries found in Autarkistan a ready 
; market. Then came the world war, which threw into 
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confusion the old international economic system. In 
Autarkistan a nationalist movement sprang up, with the 
stirring cry ‘‘ Autarkistan for the Autarks.’’ Rapidly 
gaining ground, it finally took complete control, and 
reversed the whole economic policy of the country. Impor- 
tation of foreign goods was forbidden and made punishable 
by death. Since that day Autarkistan has lived entirely 
on its own resources. So much, my friends, by way of 
introduction, and now I will tell you what I found in this 
strange land. 


The journey to the shores of Autarkistan was accom- 
plished without mishap. On the fourth day we sighted 
land. The sun was just rising and threw its first beams on 
a gigantic wall which completely surrounded the island. 
But this wall was by no means the most striking thing 
which met my eyes. Far more impressive were the im- 
numerable factory chimneys rising up towards heaven from 
behind the wall and bearing in huge letters the inscription 
‘‘ Tohu-bohu,”’ which, being interpreted, means ‘‘ Buy 
Autarkist.’” But I had no chance of examining the coast 
in greater detail, for a small boat had already come up to 
our ship to ask what we wanted in Autarkistan. It was 
only after long and difficult negotiations that I was given 
special permission to land. But I might only remain one 
day, and that only on condition that I strictly observed all 
the country’s customs and laws. I had hopes, however, 
that at the end of the day my leave might be extended, and 
I left the ship full of excited anticipation. 


Our small boat quickly threaded its way across the 
harbour, which was apparently only used as a mooring 
place for rowing boats and in which there was no sign of 
life. In the middle stood a great monument. It was of a 
man standing in a ring and looking very like that old-world 
type, the stockbroker. My companions were horrified 
when I made no genuflexion before it, and explained that 
it was St. Bankruptius, the patron saint of the island. They 
told me that he was the God of Booms, and that the Autark 
religion centred round him. The most sacred precepts of 
this religion lay down that prices should be as high as 
possible—the ideal being when they all reached so high that 
no one can pay them; while wages must be kept at the 
lowest possible level. This was the best way of furthering 
the economic interests of the country. If, as a result of the 
high prices, stocks of commodities accumulate, they are 
sacrificed to St. Bankruptius. They are therefore either 
burned at his feet or flung into the sea round the monu- 
ment.* And, in order to prevent the harbour from increas- 
ing the arable area in time, a very efficient system of 
dredging has been installed to bear the sacrificial goods 
straight out to sea. It is the pride of the whole country 
that it is able to sacrifice daily to its guardian deity 
thousands of tons of its best produce. 


While still on the ship I had been struck by the curious! 
appearance of the Autark officials. Although it was quite 
cold their clothes were of paper. Moreover, they them- 
selves were wasted to the bone. But as I approached the 

* Brazil, Canada, Argentina, U.S.A. 
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land what was my astonishment to see that everybody was 
dressed in these paper clothes. Later I discovered the 
reason. Autarkistan has no textile raw material other than 
cotton, and owing to a certain discovery in the year 1933 
this cotton is used not for human clothing but for road- 
making.{ 1 was told that there was a thick layer of cotton 
two feet below the surface of all Autarkistan roads, which 
makes them better for travelling. The story seemed to me 
crazy. But as I had promised to respect the customs of the 
country I held my peace. At any rate, the price of cotton 
had been driven so high by this queer practice that only 
a few of the richest inhabitants could afford to wear cotton 
clothes. 


My attention was next caught by a loud and bellowing 
poise. Seeing my perplexity, the most friendly of the 
officials explained that the usual daily quota of cattle were 
being driven to the destructor, there to be converted into 
glue in a few moments. I was told that no less than 50,000 
healthy cattle, some even in calf, were turned into glue 
each month.{ ‘‘ But what can be done with all the glue? ’’ 
I asked. ‘‘ What a question. Don’t you know that for 
a mile round the island there runs a thick stratum of glue, 
which is to prevent any stranger from approaching the wall 
and climbing over it? ’’ I quickly discovered that only a 
marrow passage, a few yards wide, is left in this amazing 
“* defence,’’ and it was through this that we eventually 
entered. If a stranger attempts to penetrate at any other 
spot he sticks to the glue and starves miserably, like a fly 
on a flypaper. It is true that since the beginning of the 
Autark State no one has yet been caught in this way. 
But the defence of the realm is considered so important 
that the inhabitants willingly sacrifice 50,000 head of cattle 
per month. 


We had now reached the shore. I had not been able to 
get hold of any Autark money at home, because 
Autarkistan has no foreign trade; so I at once went to the 
principal bank to change some bank notes. ‘‘ What are 
those little pictures? '’ demanded the cashier. ‘‘ They are 
not pictures,’’ I answered, ‘‘ they are bank notes, valu- 
able bank notes with one hundred per cent. gold cover.”’ 
My explanation, however, conveyed nothing to him. In 
Autarkistan they no longer need money such as he had 
heard of from stories of earlier times. Goods were 
exchanged against each other. And he advised me that if 
I wanted to buy anything I should offer my ring or my 
watch; at the same time he kindly warned me to be very 
careful lest the police saw me do it, for I might be con- 
demned to death for importing foreign goods. I thanked 
him and went on my way. 


As I came out of the bank a delicious smell of freshly 
roasted coffee rose to my nostrils, and I suddenly felt that 


I was ravenous. It was already past eleven, and in my 
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impatience to be off I had omitted to breakfast on the ship, 
So I asked the nearest policeman where was the best plac 
to drink coffee. ‘‘ Drink coffee? ’’ he repeated, and looked 
at me as though I were out of my wits. ‘‘ Coffee is not fey 
drinking. It is the best pig fodder, but it can, of course, 
also be used to make gas fuel.§ But drinking—no. Not 
in Autarkistan. How could you, in any case? It isn’ 
a liquid.’”’ I saw that it was no use arguing the matte 
and only asked where the smell of fresh coffee came from, 
He pointed to the enormous chimneys which I had alr 
noticed and said that it came from the factories of the 
National Recovery Industry of Autarkistan. They wer 
always seeking some new way to use the products of the 
country there. At the moment, it appeared, they wer 
burning coffee to heat great hot-houses where they had 
been growing tropica] fruits for some months. This was 
more than I could stand. ‘* But that must be incredibly 
expensive,’’ I said. ‘‘ Why don’t you buy these fruits from 
countries where they grow out of doors and exchange the 
coffee you are now using to heat the forcing houses? That 
would certainly be much cheaper.’’ 
stood speechless with horror. Then he curtly ordered me 
to follow him. At the nearest police station I learned | 
had broken the blasphemy laws of Autarkistan and was 
deserving of death. But as I was the first stranger who had 
visited the country for so many years, Mercy was allowed 
to triumph over Law. Any further stay on the island, 
however, was out of the question. My ship was to depart 
within an hour or I should be immolated in the glue-belt. 


I made for the harbour. On the way I noticed that 
outside the houses people were standing drinking out of 


cups and kissing the walls of the house between each sip. | 


I supposed this to be some sort of cult, but to make sure 
I asked a stranger. He told me that, by a discovery in 
1933, the addition of sugar to cement made it harder, and 
now a large percentage of sugar was put into the cement 
used for house-building.|| This greatly increased the de- 
mand for sugar; and it had, happily, raised the price so 
much that it was too expensive for the poorer people to buy, 
so they licked their walls for sweetness. 


This was the last straw, and I thankfully hastened away, 
for this madness in Autarkistan was getting on my nerves. 


Miinchhausen took a deep draught and was going on 
with his story when his friends stopped him and begged 
him to preserve a modicum of truth, protesting that he had 
never before lied as blatantly as that-day. Miinchhausen 
laughed bitterly. ‘‘ You think I have lied in telling you 
about life in Autarkistan? Sometimes, perhaps, I may 
have embellished my tales a little. But, believe me, my 
friends, to-day for once I have spoken nothing but the 
truth, and you disbelieve me! ’’ With these words 
Minchhausen rose and sadly quitted the tavern. 





—_—$——— 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


** By Private Treaty.’’—One of the incidental effects 
af the recent suspension of the League method in favour 
of the Old Diplomacy is that the peoples of the world now 
find themselves without authentic information about the 
proceedings of their statesmen. During the past week the 
French and German Governments have been interchanging 
diplomatic notes. France is reported to have offered Ger- 
many a two-period plan for ultimate disarmament. Accord- 
ing to this report, in the first period, which may possibly 
be less than four years, France will reform her army, while 
Germany will be allowed to recruit and arm with ‘‘ defen- 
sive ’’ weapons a short-term army of 200,000 men. 
But no re-armament on the grand scale will take 
place, because in the second period all Powers are to dis- 
arm to Germany’s level. During the first period, moreover, 
an effective international control is to be inaugurated at 
once, including sanctions for infraction of obligations; and 
Herr Hitler is to be asked gradually to reduce the strength 
of his cohorts of S.A. and S.S. men. This plan, which was 


never brought out for open discussion at Geneva last 
autumn owing to Germany’s abrupt departure, but which 
was known to be then in existence, offers much to a dis 
traught Continent, especially if in return for German 
acceptance of an immediate effective ‘‘ control ’’ France 
reduces the first period to two or three years. But Hert 
Hitler has to placate his henchmen; he has countered by 
asking for ‘‘ further and better particulars ’’; and so the 
diplomatic game goes on. 


* * * 


The League Council.—A few days ago, it seemed as 
though the League Council meeting next Monday were 
doomed to signalise the eclipse of the League by pointing the 
contrast between the triviality of the items on the Council's 
agenda and the formidable gravity of the issues in the 
balance—behind closed doors—elsewhere. But the fact 
that both Sir John Simon and Mr Eden are to represent 
this country at Geneva next week suggest that the 
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proceedings may prove important after all. Presumably the 
Council is to be asked to decide whether the Disarmament 
Conference is to be resumed forthwith in an effective form 
or to be adjourned sine die. A decision to adjourn the 
Conference sine die on the plea of giving the Old Diplo- 
macy its chance would virtually be a decree to despatch the 
human race, gagged and bound, along the road to another 
world war. And any negotiations outside the Conference 
“‘ to bring a plan back to the Conference ’’ cannot achieve 
a plan for peace, if the collective will for peace is lacking. 
But if we are to be slain we can fairly demand of our 
statesmen, as the Achzans prayed to Apollo, that they 
should ‘‘ slay us in the light.’’ Let the Disarmament Con- 
ference reassemble to fail—if it is to fail—in the open; so 
that at least we may then be aware of the path on which 
our feet have been set. And, after all, the dreaded failure 
is not a certainty. The danger is surely far greater if we 
allow the statesmen to shirk their ~~ of putting the 
question of success or failure to the test of publicity. 


* * * 


The British Empire and Peace.—It is encouraging 
to find responsible British statesmen, both in this country 
and in Canada, coming out simultaneously, in downright 
terms, in favour of a whole-hearted and effective support of 
the League. In Canada, Mr Bennett (the Conservative 
Prime Minister), Mr Mackenzie King (the Liberal Leader of 
the Opposition), and Mr Woodsworth (the founder of the 
new Radical Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
which has its strength in the West) combined, on Monday, 
to impress upon the Canadian people the seriousness of the 
present international situation and the immense importance 
to Canada of the preservation of peace; and they urged their 
countrymen both to study the problem of peace and to work 
for making the principle of law and order prevail over the 
rule of force in international, as in national, affairs. If 
Canada chooses to pull her weight in international affairs 
on the side of law and order, her membership in the British 
Commonwealth gives her a greater opportunity of making 
that weight felt than if she were a country of the same 
calibre but without political associates. It is therefore a 
happy chance that at the moment when Canadian states- 
men were making this appeal, a declaration of policy in the 
same sense should have been made in this country by Mr 
Eden, an English statesman of the younger generation, who 
has distinguished himself at Geneva, and whose distinction 
has just been recognised officially in his appointment as 
Lord Privy Seal. At Alcester, on Monday, Mr Eden said 
that ‘‘ the assurance, which was an outcome of Sir John 
Simon’s visit to Rome, that there was agreement between 
the Italian Government and our own that disarmament 
must come first and League reform second, was doubly 
welcome.’’ For ‘‘ that,’’ he declared, ‘‘ was undoubtedly 
the right order.’’ He went on to declare his personal belief 
that it was essential that the year 1934 should see an in- 
crease in the membership of the League, together with the 
maintenance of its full authority. ‘‘ It is clear,’’ he added, 
“ that the whole influence and authority, all the enthusiasm 
and energy, of His Majesty’s Government must be devoted 
to the maintenance of an institution which we surely regard 
as the strongest bulwark of peace.’’ And he concluded by 
suggesting that ‘‘ something at least of this alleged failure of 
the League is due not so much to the inherent defects of 
the League machinery as to the profound division of 
counsels between the statesmen of the world who use or 
neglect that machinery.’’ If Mr Eden’s voice is the Gov- 
ernment’s, then the outlook is less dark than it has appeared 
to be during recent weeks. 


* * * 


The United States Budget.—President Roosevelt’s 
Budget message, which was read to Congress on January 
4th, both reviewed the prospects for the current year and 
Presented the estimates for the financial year which is to 
begin on July rst next. In the current year, ‘‘ ordinary ”’ 
expenditure (exclusive of the Sinking Fund) is estimated at 
$3,045 millions and revenue at $3,260 millions, leaving a 
small surplus of $215 millions. ‘‘ Emergency ’’ expendi- 
ture, however, is estimated by the Treasury to amount to 
$6,358 millions, the largest items being $3,970 millions for 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and $1,677 mil- 
lions for the Public Works Administration. The estimated 
deficit is, therefore, $6,143 millions. As if anxious to show 
that figures of this magnitude do not frighten him, Mr 
Roosevelt said that there were ‘‘ certain additional expen- 
ditures which I believe to be necessary ’’ amounting to 
$1,166 millions, thus bringing the total expenditure to 
$10,569 millions and the deficit to $7,309 millions. Up to 
the end of November the total expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, ordinary and emergency together, were less than 
$2,000 millions. The President is therefore contemplating 
the expenditure of $8,000 millions in seven months. In the 
circumstances, the figures cannot be more than approxi- 
mate; Mr Roosevelt, like High Heaven, ‘‘ rejects the lore of 
nicely calculated less or more.’’ It should also be noted 
that against the deficit for 1933-34 the Treasury will acquire 
assets in the shape of loans with a book value of $3,559 mil- 
lions. For 1934-35, ordinary expenditure is estimated at 
$3,238 millions (exclusive of debt retirements) and revenue 
at $3,975 millions. Emergency expenditure already pro- 
vided for will amount to $1,214 millions, less an ‘‘ excess 
of credits ’’ of the R.F.C. amounting to $480 millions. The 
President estimates that a further $2,000 millions will be 
needed for emergency expenditure in 1934-35, making an 
estimated deficit of $1,997 millions. The combined deficit 
of the two years is, therefore, $9,306 millions. Since the 
delivery of the message the prospective borrowings of the 
Treasury have been still further raised by a proposal to 
guarantee $4,000 millions of farm and home mortgage re- 
financing bonds. We intend to devote an article in a forth- 
coming issue to a detailed examination of the American 
budgetary position in recent years. 


* * * 


The Bayonne Scandal.——All France is rocking with 
the reverberations of the Bayonne scandal, which cul- 
minated this week when M. Stavisky, ‘‘ wanted ’’ by the 
police in connection with the fraudulent issue of bonds of 
the Crédit Municipal of Bayonne, was found shot at 
Chamonix as he was about to be arrested. The fraud, which 
is said to involve about £4,000,000, was discovered before 
Christmas, when one of the forged bonds was presented 
by an insurance company; and M. Tissier, the Director of 
the Crédit Municipal, and M. Garat, the Mayor of Bayonne, 
have both been arrested. As the municipal pawnbroking 
institutions are operated under State control, the swindle 
naturally involved the Government, and public opinion was 
all the more alarmed by the fact that insurance offices 
appear to have been the principal victims. Unfortunately 
for M. Chautemps, it transpired that one of his colleagues, 
M. Dalimier, Minister of the Colonies, when Minister of 
Labour in a previous Government, had written two letters 
in 1932 which in the circumstances have proved extremely 
embarrassing. One of these, directed to the President of 
the General Insurance Committee, pointed out the desira- 
bility of facilitating the placing of Municipal Bonds. The 
other, addressed to M. Tissier, Director of the Crédit Muni- 
cipal, suggested that he should approach the insurance com- 
panies with a view to the disposal of the municipal bonds. 
These disclosures, which are, of course, perfectly capable of 
an innocent explanation, have roused public feeling to a 
pitch of extreme excitement, and the general atmosphere of 
suspicion has certainly not been allayed by the disclosure 
of Stavisky’s past, which contains two arrests and one con- 
viction on charges of fraud. This situation is being 











exploited to the full by the Government’s opponents in the 
Chamber, and though the resignation of M. Dalimier has 
relieved M. Chautemps of his greatest embarrassment, the 
fate of the Government was this week trembling in the 
balance. Quite apart from the obviously most unsatis- 
factory state of affairs which the scandal has disclosed, it is 
particularly unfortunate that the credit of the French Gov- 
ernment should be damaged so severely just at the moment 
when the Budget entanglements had been smoothed out, 
and when the new Treasury issue had been floated. 


* * * 


Health and Subsistence.---The Minister of Healtb has 
stirred up a pretty kettle of fish. In a circular dated 
January 4th he informed all town clerks and clerks to 
councils that the British Medical Association’s Committee 
on Nutrition had no justification for the adoption in their 
recent report (on which a leading article appeared in the 
Economist of December 2nd) of 3,400 calories per man per 
day, and 50 grammes of first-class protein, as the minimum 
standard of nutrition ‘‘ for the maintenance of health and 
working capacity.’’ This stricture is based upon a report 
by the Minister’s own Advisory Committee on Nutrition, 
which had earlier adopted 3,000 calories and 37 grammes 
as ‘‘ adequate values for the calculation of sufficient 
diets ’’; and it has a practical application, in that local 
councils need a yardstick when deciding what they shall 
spend in public assistance rates or for the feeding of Poor 
Law children or poor persons in an institution. The 
Advisory Committee’s strictures would appear, however, 
to lack force. First, the B.M.A. Committee decided upon 
3,400 calories per day per man (a) because they had to 
decide upon a minimum to maintain working efficiency as 
well as mere existence; (b) because their figure allowed for 
wastage of calories in cooking, whereas the Advisory Com- 
mittee itself admitted that their figure of 3,000 calories was 
for calories consumed. The B.M.A. Committee pointed out 
that the standard peace-time ration in the Army provides 
62.7 grammes of first-class protein per day, and this is 
supplemented by ‘‘ meals outside.’’ The dispute boils 
down to the 37 grammes (Advisory Committee) or the 
50 grammes (B.M.A. Committee) of first-class protein per 
day; for the difference between 3,000 and 3,400 calories 
can be bought for a few pence if made up by cheap carbo- 
hydrates instead of by first-class proteins. It is a notorious 
fact that to obtain a given total of calories, when purchasing 
power is cut down, the wife of the poorer wage earner or 
unemployed man has to go without first-class proteins and 
buy cheap starches (bread, etc.). It seems therefore penny 
wise, and is certainly politically foolish, for the Minister of 
Health to make a stand for ‘‘ existence ’’ as against 
‘“* maintenance of working efficiency,’’ especially when it 
is only a question of the difference between 5s. 10}d. and 
5s. 14d. a week in the minimum expenditure necessary to 
keep a British worker alive—but not too much so! The 
less well-to-do British workers may be unpleasantly lively 
when the Minister of Health’s colleagues next face the 
country and demand another ‘‘doctor’s mandate.”’ 


* * * 


The Drought.—The phenomenally dry autumn of 
last year, following as it did on an exceptionally dry 
summer, has caused a good deal of anxiety in various parts 
of the country. Though rationing has not yet been resorted 
to in any of the larger urban areas, the position has already 
become serious in several rural districts, especially in high- 
lying villages which are dependent for their supplies on 
comparatively shallow wells. As the survey recently pub- 
lished in The Times shows, difficulties have been experi- 
enced in Oxfordshire, Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, 
parts of the Lake District, East Lancashire and South 
Wales. Manchester, thanks to Thirlmere, is comparatively 
well off, but the Liverpool reservoirs at Lake Vrynwy and 
Revington are exceptionally low, and at Blackburn recently 
daily consumption was 50 per cent. in excess of inflowing 
supply. Lord Desborough’s statement this week, given in 
his annual review of the work of the Thames Conservancy 
Board, was very reassuring as to the prospects of London. 
Thanks to the heavy rain between October, 1932, and 
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March, 1933, the underground reservoirs feeding the 
Thames were fortunately replenished to a high level, and 
though last autumn was the driest recorded since the Con- 
servancy records were started in 1833 the flow of the river 
has been well maintained. Thus for the moment there is 
no real danger to London's water supplies. The recent 
announcement made by the Government that it is willing 
to devote the sum of {1,000,000 to assisting local water 
schemes is in the circumstances very welcome, but it may 
be doubted whether such a sum will really be adequate to 
provide the whole of rural England with an adequate water 
supply. Here is a matter where planning on a fairly exten. 
sive scale is needed, and where a useful programme of 


public work might be devised with considerable profit to 
the nation. 


* % * 


The Religious Struggle in Germany.—-The new 
Kulturkampf in Germany is now in full swing. While 
Bismarck, half a century ago, was defeated by the Catholic 
Church single-handed, the Nazis have provoked a conflict 
with Catholics and Protestants simultaneously. The con- 
tinuation of the struggle between the Catholic Church and 
National Socialism has been marked by the arrest, and 
internment in a concentration camp, of two priests at 
Stuttgart, and by the outspoken terms of the Christmas 
and New Year’s messages from the Cardinal at Munich 
and from seven Austrian bishops. In these declarations the 
Catholic Church takes its stand against the sin of political 
parochialism more boldly than for centuries past. But at 
the moment the new Kulturkampf centres round the 
struggle between the German Protestants and their officially 
imposed Reich Bishop, Dr. Miiller. In the Economist of 
November 18, 1933, we recorded the formation of the Pro- 
testant Pastors’ Emergency League and their initial success 
in inducing Dr. Miiller to revoke some of his most con- 
tentious acts. But on January 4th the Reich Bishop 
resumed the offensive in an order which not only cancelled 
these concessions but which forbade the use of the churches 
for the discussion of ecclesiastical policy and threatened 
offending pastors with dismissal from office and loss of 
stipend. Nevertheless, on Sunday one hundred pastors in 
Berlin, and 1,500 throughout Germany, braved the danger 
of suspension by publicly indicting the Primate from the 
altar steps and reaffirming their adherence to the Bible. 
On Monday nine meetings which had been convened in 
Berlin were held, although the churches, in which these 
meetings were to have taken place, were locked and 
guarded by the police. The throngs which flocked to these 
closed church doors, and which duly met at other meeting 
places (‘‘ Christians may not meet in the land of 
Luther ’’!), were a demonstration that in this struggle the 
recalcitrant pastors, who are now reputed to be 6,000 
strong, have the laity behind them. They have found a 
notable leader in Dr. NiemGller, the head of the Pastors’ 
League, who was a submarine commander during the war 
and who worked as a labourer before taking orders. Dr. 
Niemiller is reported to have told Dr. Miiller that he had 
refused obedience only twice in his life: once when he had 
been ordered to navigate his submarine, for surrender, to 
Scapa Flow, and once to the orders of Dr. Miiller himself. 
In face of this determined opposition, what will Dr. Miiller 
do? So far, suspension itself is in suspense. And what 
will Herr Hitler do? He is perhaps in a dilemma; for to 
employ direct coercion against the Prussian Protestant 
Church would be embarrassing for a ¢i-devant Austrian 
and a Catholic. Yet, if Herr Hitler refrains from inter- 
vening, Dr. Miiller’s authoritarianism will assuredly be 
defeated by individual courage and conscience; and this is 
a precedent which Herr Hitler can hardly afford to permit 
in the Third Reich. ° 


* * * 


Indo-Japanese Cotton Agreement.—aAfter a good deal 
of difficult negotiation the Japanese have decided to accept 
the agreement offered by the Indian Government regu- 
lating the imports of cotton textiles, on a quota system 
based on the principle of reciprocity. Japan will be 
allowed an unconditional quota of 125 million yards, irre- 
spective of any purchases of Indian raw cotton; but this 
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figure will be raised to 325 million yards in exchange for 
a purchase of 1 million bales and to a maximum figure of 
4oo million yards against the purchase of 1} million bales. 
Japanese imports under the quota will be granted most- 
favoured-nation treatment and will be subject to an ad 
valorem duty of 50 per cent., the duty to be calculated on 
a basis varying according to the fluctuations in the yen 
exchange. The Japanese import quota will be divided 
on a percentage basis into four categories, as follows: — 
(1) Grey, 45 per cent.; (2) coloured, 34 per cent.; (3) 
bordered grey, I3 per cent.; (4) bleached, 8 per cent. 
Variation is permissible to the extent of 10 per cent. in the 
first two categories and 20 per cent. in the third and fourth, 
provided that the total quota is not exceeded. The details 
of this part of the agreement caused a good deal of diffi- 
culty during the negotiations, which at one time seemed, 
under the pressure of public opinion in Japan, to be upon 
the point of breaking down. Indeed, at one point it 
almost looked as if a trade war between the two countries 
was threatened. There is every reason, therefore, to wel- 
come the compromise which has been reached, as it 
seems to represent a sensible give-and-take arrangement, 
advantageous to both parties. For the maximum quota 
of 400 million yards, though it is greater than the actual 
total Japanese imports of piece goods into India during 
1930-1 and 1931-2, is considerably smaller than the figure 
for 1932-3, which actually attained the unprecedented total 
of over 570 million yards. Japanese imports of Indian raw 
cotton, on the other hand, showed a very large fall between 
1930-1 and 1932-3, from 301,000 tons to 193,000 tons, 
which is the equivalent of rather over 1,000,000 bales. 
From the point of view of Lancashire the agreement is 
auspicious, not merely because it will limit to some 
extent the severity of Japanese competition in the Indian 
market—a limitation of which the Indian mill-owners are 
likely to be the chief beneficiaries—but also because it 
should at any rate assist the conversations on Japanese 
competition at present being held in this country between 
the representatives of Lancashire and Osaka. 


* * * 


French Quota Manipulation.—The decision of the 
French Government to restore, in respect of ‘‘ a very 
abundant list ’’ of products, the recent 75 per cent. cut in 
the British import quota is to be warmly welcomed. When 
the announcement was made a fortnight ago that imports 
entering France under the quota system were to be reduced 
by 75 per cent., the full effect of the change was not 
realised by the British trading community in Paris. It was 
not till nearly a week later, our Paris correspondent points 
out, that the seriousness of the cut became apparent. The 
hew regulations not only continued the permit system for 
216 categories of imports and reduced the quantities allowed 
to 25 per cent. of the previous quantities, but it also applied 
the quota system ‘‘ exceptionally and temporarily ’’ to 
about 130 other categories of imports not previously sub- 
jected to it. These included certain special kinds of steel, 
on and steel wire, agricultural tractors, various kinds of 
industrial machinery, chemical goods and textiles. British 
importers under contract to supply constructional plant 
tequired in State public works schemes were particularly 
hard hit. Our Paris correspondent was informed in official 
quarters that the main object of the quota reduction was to 
enforce the opening of negotiations to end the present tariff 
chaos. The quota system was also described as the only 
possible reply to depreciating currencies and rising tariffs. 
Negotiations for a new trade treaty, it was urged, might 
tfemove all quota difficulties to the benefit of both countries. 
We may perhaps doubt whether a further drastic reduction 
of imports was the best way to expedite these negotiations. 
And there is no evidence as yet that the reduction which was 
imposed on imports from all countries has been cancelled in 
any other case than that of Great Britain and the United 
States. If the French Government is really anxious and 

g, however, to arrange mutual concessions with this 
Country, no further time should be lost in undertaking the 
Recessary negotiations. The restoration of the quota cut 
thould at any rate put an end to talk of retaliation and 
the beginning of a trade war. 
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The Leipzig Trial Prisoners.—Van der Lubbe was 
beheaded at Leipzig early on Wednesday morning. Since 
the medical authorities had certified him to be of normal 
mind, his execution can only be regarded as logical. 
Meanwhile Torgler, Dimitroff, Popoff and Taneff are still 
in prison. Soon after their acquittal Dimitroff wrote a letter 
to the Police President of Leipzig asking for the immediate 
release, both of himself and his fellow prisoners. The Police 
President (who is reported as describing Dimitroff after his 
acquittal as a ‘‘ dangerous criminal ’’) is not known to have 
replied to this letter. It was stated a week ago at the 
Ministry of the Interior in Berlin that no decision was 
likely for several days. Negotiations were reported to be 
going on with “‘ certain foreign Governments ’’ on the 
question of safe conduct for the acquitted men. The delay 
may very possibly be justified. Indeed, the authorities have 
excellent reasons for taking special measures to protect the 
four prisoners—particularly in view of notorious threats 
against Dimitroff’s safety made by prominent persons dur- 
ing the course of the trial. But the Nazi leaders would be 
gravely mistaken if they imagined that the interest of foreign 
opinion in the fate of the prisoners ceased abruptly with their 
acquittal. Already an appeal has been addressed by 600 
French teachers to the German Government asking for the 
prisoners’ release; and a demonstration in Sofia in honour 
of Dimitroff on January 2nd aroused such vehement pas- 
sions as to end in the death of one man and the arrest 
of 200 others. There is no reason to believe that 
the German authorities have any other intention than to 
release Dimitroff and his fellows as soon as their personal 
safety is assured. It is also clear, however, that, in the 
opinion of the outside world, the proven innocence of the 
prisoners demands not only their acquittal but their release. 


* * * 


Italy and the Pacific.—An interesting report which 
has just been laid before the Italian Chamber of 
Deputies on the Italian naval estimates for 1934 and 
1935 is remarkable for a frankness which is not usually 
found in official documents. The rapporteur virtually 
accuses Japan of pursuing a policy of aggrandisement 
by force; he declares outright that a struggle for the 
strategic command of the Pacific has begun between Japan 
and the United States ; and he concludes that this has 
already undermined the comprehensive agreement for the 
limitation of naval armaments in all categories as between 
the three Oceanic naval Powers which was achieved after 
the War in two stages: at the Washington Conference of 
1921-2 and at the London Conference of 1930. He expresses 
the opinion that this is the view of the British Admiralty, 
which foresees that the recrudescence of naval competition 
between the United States and Japan will involve the other 
naval Powers in an armaments race. Incidentally, he 
arraigns the statesmen of Europe for the lack of vision 
which permits this catastrophic world situation to arise 
while the Europeans remain wholly engrossed in, and para- 
lysed by, their parochial discussions. The concluding note 
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of the report is a call to international solidarity for the 
preservation of peace. But the Italian rapporteur 
rather facilely resigns himself to the impotence of the 
League, and takes refuge in the Four-Power Pact as an 
instrument of a solidarity which is to be specifically 
European and also specifically directed against the Japanese 
peril. The most interesting thing, however, about this 
Italian report is the testimony which it bears to the range 
and vigour of the aggressive expansion—military and naval 
and commercial—upon which Japan embarked in the 
autumn of 1931. At the beginning of the international 
crisis which has been produced by this Japanese outbreak, 
those who were lukewarm in their support of a collective 
system of international law and order deprecated our taking 
any risk for the maintenance of a system which the world 
had built up so laboriously at so heavy a cost. And now, 
after little more than two years, we hear the note of alarm 
being sounded in a European country which, on a super- 
ficial view, has far less directly at stake in the Far East 
than we have. 


* * * 


American Pigs and English Prosperity.—Mr 
Walter Elliot thinks he has discovered a ‘‘ new ’’ system 
of economics. But it was in 1799 that Coleridge wrote the 
following lines: — 

Down the river did glide, with wind and tide, 

A pig with vast celerity ; 
And the Devil looked wise as he saw how the while 
It cut its own throat. ‘‘ There,”’ quoth he with a smile, 
**Goes ‘ England’s commercial prosperity.’ ”’ 

Well may the Devil smile. For the latest throw in our 
present Government’s gamble with the nation’s food 
supply is reported to be a barter of American pig products 
for British whisky. The prospective quota for imports of 
American pig products has been raised from 6.3 per cent. 
to 7.6 per cent., and in return the United States is to 
double the quota of British whisky imports. The actual 
agreement is not of the first importance, but the story 
leading up to it is at once instructive and diverting. 
The United States Government, by means of processing 
taxes levied from consumers and paid to farmers, suc- 
ceeded not long ago in raising and pegging the price of 
maize. But the price of hogs was not similarly pegged; 
and hogs are fed on maize. Hog production consequently 
became unprofitable; the hog producers protested to the 
Government; and the Government put pressure on this 
country to increase the American pig import quota. The 
particular kind of pressure appears to have been skilfully 
chosen. It consisted of a threat to prohibit, or at least 
limit, British whisky imports into the United States. And 
the British Government, which in its recent restrictionist 
efforts has sacrificed the interests not only of the British 
consumer and the foreign farmer, but the Dominions 
farmer as well, has now, where the interests of our whisky 
producers are concerned, conceded the American demand. 
Can it be that the call of the distillers is more potent even 
than Imperial sentiment in the breast of the National 
Government? No one can say. But the foundations on 
which England’s commercial prosperity are being built in 
this year of grace are certainly fit to make the Devil smile. 


* * * 


Increase in Consumption of Fertilisers.—Yet 
another indication of the improvement in the world 
economic situation during the past year is the increase in 
the production and consumption of nitrogen fertilisers 
recorded by the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, 
Ltd. The improvement is the more striking since it has 
taken place in face of an increase in the price of nitrogen 
fertilisers following the agreement on selling policy reached 
by the principal European producers and the Chilean 
industry in July, 1932. Total production of all forms of 
nitrogen during the year ended June 30, 1933, showed an 
increase of 5 per cent. on the previous year. The rise in 
total consumption was even more pronounced and 
amounted to nearly 13 per cent. The increase in consump- 
tion has been most pronounced in the case of Japan, the 
United States and Spain; the Dutch East Indies and Egypt 
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recorded the largest decrease. Despite the appreciable in 
provement in the demand for nitrogen fertilisers, prody. 
tive capacity remains substantially in excess of demang 
According to the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federatiq 
the annual nitrogen producing capacity of the world, g. 
clusive of Chile, is in the neighbourhood of 3,460,000 metri 
tons. During the past year the industry operated at a 
average of only about 46 per cent. of capacity. The profi. 
earning power of synthetic producers has, however, bem 
restored to some extent by the Marketing Agreements, anj 
the accumulation of stocks has been effectively checked in 
the past year. 








WorRLD PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF PURE NITROGEN 
(Years ended June 30th. In Metric Tons.) 





| 1928-29 | 1929-30 | 1930-31 | 1931-32 | 1932-93 


Propuction, 
Sulphate of ammonia :— 


























By-product — .......sseeeeee 376,000 424,440 359,594 301,655 708 
SHRMMGTIC...ccecccccccesescesee 485,000 442,100 349,087 522,207 574,16 
861,000 866,540 708,681 823,862 840,508 
Cyanamide .............ssceee« 192,000 263,800 200,932 134,604 171,73 
Nitrate of lime ............66 136,000 | 130,500 | 110,585 78,939 | 111,16 
Other forms of nitrogen :—* 
SUID. ccenseanineesunains 383,000 427,300 393,150 347,842 442,18 
By-product —........seeeeee 51,000 51,400 30,940 29,970 28,30 
Chilean nitrate ............0.. 490,000 464,000 250,000 170,000 70,90 
Total production ...... 2,113,000 | 2,203,540 | 1,694,288 | 1,585,217 | 1,6650u 
CONSUMPTION. 
Manufactured nitrogen . 1,452,630 | 1,586,904 | 1,377,005 | 1,417,126 | 1,624, 
Chilean nitrate ............... 419,450 363,893 244,300 138,208 129,25 
Total consumption... | 1,872,080 | 1,950,797 | 1,621,305 | 1,555,334 | 1,753,48 
Estimated agricultural con- 
SUMPTION .......eeeeeeeeeee 1,670,000 | 1,750,000 | 1,455,000 | 1,412,000 | 1,597,060 


* Including nitrogen products used for industrial purposes (except Chilean nitrate) 7 


and ammonia in mixed fertilisers. 


All forms of nitrogen, with the exception of Chilean 


nitrate, recorded an increase in both production and con- | 
sumption during the year ended June 30, 1933. On the 
other hand, the Chilean industry, discussed in an Invest- 
ment Note, lost further ground during the past year owing 
to the relatively high cost to the consumer of Chilean salt- 
petre. The possibility of saving anything but a remnant of 
the capital invested in the Chilean nitrate industry appears 
remote. Further, despite a sharp curtailment in the pro- 
duction of Chilean nitrate in the past year, unsold stocks 
at the end of June, 1933, still amounted to the equivalent of 
365,000 tons of nitrogen, or nearly three years’ consumption 
at the present level of demand. 


* * * 


December Overséas Trade.—The December trade 
returns will be received with feelings of qualified satisfac- 
tion. Raw material imports show a further increase, and 
this holds out promise for the future. Still, the possibility 
that this increase is partly seasonal must not be forgotten. 
The export returns bear very plainly the mark of the 
Christmas holidays, and it is to be hoped that this is the 
sole explanation of their contraction. Comparative figures 
for recent months are given below : — 























Imports Exports 
Manu- Manu- 
Raw Raw 

1932— £mn. | £mn./ £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £mn. | £ mn. | £m. 

Dec.... | 32:1 15-6 12-7 60-7 2-8 3-9 23-6 | 32-4 
1933— 

une . 27-3 14-0 12-2 53-8 2-0 3-7 21-7 28:5 

uly. 26-3 14-9 12-0 53-7 2:3 3-9 22:8 29-8 

Aug... | 27-0 | 16-4 | 13-0 | 56-8 | 2-3 | 3-8 | 23-9 | 31-0 

Sept... 29-8 14-5 13-1 57-8 2:6 4-1 24-6 32-2 

Oct. ... 32-3 15-0 14-2 61-8 2-8 4-3 26:1 341 

Nov. . 32-0 17-0 14-5 63-7 2-9 4:3 25-7 34-4 

Dec. .. 30-3 18-9 13-6 63-2 2:4 3:6 22-6 30:4 





We propose to analyse the year’s returns in a leading article 
next week. Meanwhile we note that in comparison wi 
1932, imports have fallen from {701.7 to £675.8 millions, 
British exports have risen from {365.0 to {367.4 millions: 
and re-exports have fallen from {51.0 to {49.0 millions. 
The adverse trade balance has contracted from {285.7 t0 
£259.5 millions. This latter figure is slightly in excess of 
previous anticipations. 
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British Crops in 1933.—The Ministry of Agriculture 
has just issued its return of the production of cereals and 


other crops in England and Wales during 1933. The figures 
show a redistribution of crops which is interesting. The 


following table shows the total yield and the yield per acre 
of the various crops during the last two seasons: — 


PRELIMINARY CROP STATISTICS 
ee 


Estimated Estimated Yield per 
Total Produce ata Acre 


Crops 


1932 | 1933 1932 1933 1932 | 1933 














Cwt. 
19-0 


Acres 
1,287,908 
530 


1,580,010 
113,640 
138,555 

65,767 72,657 


eeeereeeeeseeeeres 


14-4 








1,551 
4,131 


1,538,265 28-3 28-7 
4,542,497 | 4,603,765 | 20-5 | 17-9 | 20-7 
Tons Tons 


eeeeeeses 


3,478 
5,951 
4,137 


504,275 
578,047 
229,164 


518,934 
553,406 
237,319 





* Hay from clover, sainfoin and grasses under rotation. Hay from permanent grass 


The salient feature of the past year has been an extension 
of 29 per cent. in the area under wheat, partly at the 
expense of a reduction in the acreage of barley, oats and 
mixed corn. This redistribution is, of course, a direct 
consequence of the Wheat Act levy on all flour, from the 
proceeds of which (the Wheat Fund) ‘“‘ deficiency pay- 
ments ’’ are made to English registered growers to bridge 
the gap between the open market price of about 4s. 5d. per 
cwt. and the ‘‘ guaranteed price ’’ of 10s. per cwt. Partly 
because of an increase in acreage and partly owing to a 
relatively high yield per acre the wheat crop of 1933 
showed an increase of no less than 42 per cent. on that of 
the previous year. Similarly, the area under sugar beet in 
1933, at 363,990 acres, showed an increase of 43 per cent. 
on the previous year. An increase in the yield per acre of 
barley, oats and mixed corn was more than offset by a 
reduction in the acreage under these cereals, which have 
not yet been subsidised. From this return the extent of 
“success ’’ achieved by the Government’s policy of 
making British agriculture ‘‘ pay ’’ is manifest. What is 
not so manifest in the return, but what is none the less 
clear, is who does the paying to make it ‘‘ pay.’’ 


* * * 


_Rubber Restriction.—The danger of a renewed collapse 
in the price of rubber, in the event of a failure of the 
efforts made by certain groups of producers to introduce 
testriction,j is becoming more and more evident. The 
present level of quotations, which shows a rise of no less 
than 100 per cent. on the past year, is only maintained by 
the expectation of restriction. Meanwhile the statistical 
position of rubber is rapidly deteriorating as a result of a 
substantial expansion in production, especially by natives. 
Despite an appreciable improvement in the consumption of 
tubber, stocks have tended to grow at an increasing pace 
since June, 1933. At the end of that month supplies of 
crude rubber in Malaya, the United Kingdom, the United 
States and afloat amounted to 607,000 tons. At the end 
of November last they stood at 638,000 tons. Our view 
that restriction, if it comes at all, cannot be introduced at 
short notice has been borne out by the slow progress of 
negotiations. According to the latest cable reports, dis- 
cussions among representatives of European producers in 
the Dutch: East Indies are proceeding “‘ satisfactorily,’’ 
but the scheme which was to be submitted by the Dutch 
to the Governments of the other rubber-producing coun- 
ties at an*early stage has not yet been produced. We 
hope that negotiations will be either speeded up or, if 
agreement is impossible, will be terminated before the 


a becomes too dangerous for the commercial 
es. 
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Ship Steel Agreement.—An agreement on prices and 
marketing of ship plates and sections was reached last week 
between British makers of these materials and the Conti- 
nental Steel Cartel. Under the terms of the agreement, 
which is to operate provisionally for the first six months of 
1934, 25 per cent. of international trade has been allocated 
to British manufacturers and the Steel Cartel’s export 
prices for these materials are to be raised. The agreement, 
if carried out, will put an end to competitive price-cutting 
between British and Continental makers, and will there- 
fore result in an increase in the cost of shipbuilding in 
Holland and the Scandinavian countries. _ British ship- 
builders should therefore derive a modest benefit from the 
agreement, for it will probably lead to a diminution in the 
number of orders placed by British shipowners with foreign 
shipyards. 

* * 


Shipping Freight Index.—As measured by our monthly 
index number, the general level of whole cargo shipping 
freights rose by 2.8 per cent. during December, following 
a rise of 1.7 per cent. in the previous month. The current 
figure, 87.9, compares with 91.1 in December last year and 
95.4 for the corresponding month in 1931. The mean 
figure for 1933 stands at 84.5, as compared with 87.8 for 
1932, or a fall of 3.7 per cent. Details of the index number 
are as follows: — 


AVERAGE 1898-1913 = 100 







Average, 




















European Waters............. 110-0 88-0 85-6 87-1 90-7 
North America ............... 113-1 87-4 74:7 76-6 79-9 
South America ............0++ 123-4 83-4 80-5 80-8 82-6 
DN ii cacecadddademeacssauedi 106-3 96-0 92-4 92-7 93-6 
Far East and Pacific......... 117-4 92-1 83-3 86-0 89-5 
PI isnsdcdassnnncscccesaes 127-9 99-7 88-1 89-9 90-8 

i iceibcsiiciinnnmadiens 116-3 91-1 84-1 85-5 87-9 


The December returns record a general advance in rates, 
which is common to all sections except the Mediterranean 
homewards and South American outwards markets. 
Liverpool reports business to be better, but less encourag- 
ing accounts are received from the South Wales and the 
East Coast coal ports. Movements of the various sections 
of our index number are shown in detail below: — 


AVERAGE 1898-1913 = 100 











Index Inc. or Index Saw 
N Dec. oO. se 

o | Points Points 

Home trade ............- 89-2 +5-0 | South America—out- 
Bav—outwards ......... 110°1 +5°5 WALS ....eseeeeeeeeeeees 65-2 —0°7 

Bay—homewards....... 91-9 +3-°2 | South America — 

Mediterranean — out- homewards ............. 100-0 | +4-2 
MU cinsenccsssnsaue 75:3 +3-6 | India—outwards ......... 75-8 +0-7 
Mediterranean—home- India—homewartds....... 111-5 +1°3 
Se 6 —0-2 | Far East, &c. ............. 89-5 +3-5 
North America ......... 79-9 +3°3 | Australia .............0000- 90-8 +0-9 
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Expressed as a percentage of the average for 1913, the 
total figure of our index number for December works out 
at 75.5, compared with 73.5 in November and 78.3 a 
year ago. 


* * * 


New Life “Assurance Business in 1933.—The 
preliminary announcements of the amount of new life 
assurance business in 1933 are highly satisfactory, as will 
be seen from the following table. Industrial assurances are 
not included, and the figures of the Dominion Offices are 
also excluded, as in most cases new business in this country 
has not been published. 


Net New LIFE BvusINESS 








(In £000’s) 
Increase or 

1932 1933 Decrease 

esis cevcccasbneneusene 3,353 3,223 — 130 
ess chic eES bbe biianeaenbnns 3,253 2,800 — 453 
TS isis. cans ceebeeeniekeneneee 2,518 3,180 + 662 
British Equitable ................. = 541 655 + 114 
British General ..................0++ 619 654 + 35 
OS arr 1,239 1,477 + 238 
Clerical, Medical and General ... 1,644 1,993 + 349 
Commercial Union ................. 3,986 3,931 — 55 
Co-operative ........ccscesseeeeeeees 2,218 2,675 + 457 
Eagle, Star and British Dominions 2,157 2,290 + 133 
EMEURIIED ..00000cecvccccccecnessossses 1,100 1,100 Nochange 
Equity and Law .............+.++++: 3,041 2,916 — 125 
Friends’ Provident ................+ 1,523 2,025 + 502 
Pn ccsocusehonebgeressssouneses 1,864 2,309 + 445 
Re eccc cass oxbcinnnsyebneness 1,890 2,190 + 300 
NN ors cat oebecpebbiniessenne 1,448 1,426 — 22 
Law Union and Rock ............. 2,298 2,365 + 67 
Legal and General ...............-- 10,173 12,031 + 1,858 
Liverpool and London and Globe 1,980 2,100 + 120 
DIN cic. cies cheniboebpbeuniesntees 2,075 2,280 + 205 
BAO TAGS ....000000000000000000000 2,955 2,514 — 441 
London and Scottish.............+« 755 944 + 189 
National Farmers ...............++- 208 277 + 69 
National Mutual .................... 537 701 + 164 
National Provident Institution 1,373 1,390 + 17 
North British and Mercantile ... 3,993 4,599 + 606 
Norwich Union .................00++ 8,010 8,934 + 924 
Tee i ec ceibaenkkababbws 7,618 8,762 + 1,144 
Ta sl ccombe 3,420 3,460 40 
IL cv ccckccesnsxkusssonesncoess 19,250 23,000 + 3,750 
SE csc cu cbcbepbausbasesbunesieeene 6,061 6,923 + 862 
EE cckcicismepecoosnebsepbenoberesses 3,733 3,793 + 60 
Royal Exchange .................+++ 2,878 3,006 + 128 
Royal London ...................0+++ 4,025 4,100 + 75 
Scottish Amicable.................+. 1,319 1,686 + 367 
Scottish Provident.................. 2,855 3,134 + 279 
Scottish Temperance .............. 1,326 1,385 + 59 
Scottish Widows .................05+ 3,630 4,137 + 507 
icon css chcasesue pons 2,815 3,500 + 685 
United Kingdom ................... 3,567 3,873 + 306 
PT cbbshebucsoverieieqrsessese 210 212 + 2 
Wesleyan and General ............ 1,203 1,425 + 222 
SNEED » i icncicesckbaucpoanbbanend’ 1,828 2,500 + 672 
132,489 147,875 + 15,386 











Perhaps the most satisfactory feature is the substantial 
increase in new business obtained by the Prudential, the 
Pearl and the Refuge. Each of these offices obtains a very 
considerable portion of business from the wage-earning 
classes, and all of them showed a decrease in 1932 as com- 
pared with the previous year. The improvement in 1933 
is no doubt, in the main, a reflection of improved industrial 
conditions. The Co-operative has again shown a large 
increase, and last year’s new business in the remaining 
offices exceeded all previous records in at least ten cases. 
The Scottish Amicable is to be especially congratulated on 
achieving a result which is about 26 per cent. in excess of 
any previous year. New sums assured alone are an incon- 
clusive and even misleading criterion in a comparison 
between different offices, and in recent years have become 
even more so, owing to the growth of group insurances. 
There is probably also considerable variation among the 
offices in their method of assessing the sums assured under 
the various types of family protection policy, in which the 
initial insurance cover is very large compared with the 
premium payable. While these points should be borne in 
mind, they have only a minor bearing in the comparison, 
as between two contiguous years, of the total production of 
offices or the new business written by individual offices. 


January 13, 1934 


OVERSEAS CORRESPONDENCE 


(The following letters are from our Correspondents 
in each centre) 





UNITED STATES 





(By cable) 
IMPROVEMENT IN RETAIL TRADE 
THE magnitude of the Budget deficit surprised Wall Street, 
but the almost complete absence of Press comment makes 
it impossible to report public reception. Long-term Govem.- 
ment bonds were heavily sold and have fallen severely in 
spite of large purchases by the Treasury and other Federal 
agencies. Tentative revaluation of gold is expected soon, 
and there is strong agitation at the same time to absorb the 
Reserve Banks into the Treasury. Retail trade in urban 
areas is now feeling distinctly the effects of Federal dol 
expenditures, and post-holiday sales are better than last 
year. Primary commodities have been firmer during the 
past week, but monopolistic price fixing under N.R.A. 
codes is rousing opposition in Washington. 
NEw YorK, January Io. 





(By mail) 
BRISK RECOVERY IN DECEMBER 


Up to the middle of November, Washington was placing 
most emphasis upon the depreciation of the dollar and upon 
the N.R.A. as measures to stimulate recovery. Since the 
middle of November, the monetary programme has been 
quiescent and all emphasis has been shifted to the Govern 


ment spending programme. It should be further remarked , 


that whereas the monetary programme, as enunciated in 
October, roused widespread and violent protest, the spend- 
ing programme initiated in late November has not only 
encountered little protest, but has already been followed 
by consequences applauded by the business and financial 
community. 


The year closed with sentiment hopeful and even opti- 
mistic. For the first time in five years it was possible to say 
that business stood at a higher level in December than 
in the previous January. Furthermore, specific developments 
in December were highly encouraging. Christmas trade, by 
common report, was better than anticipated even about 
New York; while in some sections the improvement over a 
year ago appears to have been quite remarkable. Second, 
several basic indices, which had turned down in July and 
which as a rule continue dropping from October to the year 
end, showed a counter-seasonal upturn in December, 
among them steel production and car loadings; and this was 
accepted as a harbinger for the spring. Third, the dollar 
was steadier in December than it had been for many months, 
whether measured in terms of the official gold price, or of 
commodities, or of foreign exchange rates. For the first 
time since April, Wall Street in December failed to detect 
any effort of any sort on the part of Washington, aiming to 
depreciate the dollar. As a sequel to exchange stability 
the market for corporate obligations has moved steadily up 
since the middle of November. And Wall Street sets more 
store at present upon a rising bond market than upon any 
other barometric indicator. 


The indices of the Federal Reserve Board for November 
show the severity of the recession from July. 


Business INDICES 
(Federal Reserve Board, 1923-5 = 100, adj.). 


Nov., July, Nov. 

1932 1933 1933 
Production of manufacturers .............. 63 101 7 
Production of minerals ..................... 75 90 81 
Residential construction contracts ....... 10 13 13 
Other construction contracts ............... 41 28 81 
Factory employment .................c000004 61 70 72 
Factory payTolls .........ssseeeseeseseeseceeee 42 50 54 
Freight car loadings ..............sscccssee0. 57 65 60 
Department store sales ...................... 63 71 65 


The most striking advance is in construction contracts other 
than residential, which reflect the sudden activity of the 
Public Works Programme, although it must be remem 
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that there is an uncertain lag between the letting of a con- 
struction contract and actual construction. 

Two months after Mr Roosevelt’s gold message of Octo- 
ber 22nd, a message on silver has appeared. It had been 
generally expected that something was to be ‘‘ done for 
silver,’’ and that it would be within the framework of the 
London Agreement. The Treasury is to buy the entire 
domestic output of silver (as of gold) and to pay $1.29 an 
ounce in standard silver dollars for one-half of it, retaining 
the other half as a seigniorage charge, making the average 
price 64.5 cents an ounce; but applicable only on silver 
mined after the proclamation. 


REVALUING THE GOLD STOCK 


At the end of October, the nation’s total gold stock was 
$4,323 millions; of which $312 millions was listed as ‘‘ gold 
coin in circulation ’’—a rather hypothetical figure. Of the 
remainder, $1,333 millions were held in the Treasury, against 
gold certificates, silver certificates, United States Notes and 
the Treasury Notes of 1890. Of the $1,126 millions of gold 
certificates (now irredeemable) $952 millions were held by 
the Reserve Banks and $225 millions reported in circula- 
tion, although their possession by individuals is unlawful. 
Of the balance, $2,601 millions belong to the Reserve 
Banks, $814 millions being held in their own vaults and 
$1,787 millions being held in the Treasury for their account. 
In addition, there is an unreported amount bought by the 
R.F.C. in recent weeks, and not shown in the Treasury 
Circulation statement. Apart from the R.F.C. gold, there 
are three major categories of gold to be considered—gold in 
the Treasury, gold belonging to the Reserve Banks, and 

gold held by the Treasury against gold certificates, of which 

the greater part are held by the Reserve Banks, constituting 
one-quarter of their gold reserves. 


GUARANTEEING BANK DEPOSITS 


On January 1st, Mr Walter J. Cummings, Chairman of 
the Federal Deposit Insurance. Corporation (F.D.I.C), re- 
ported that 13,423 banks had qualified for insurance. Until 
july Ist, the insurance covers only deposits up to $2,500, 

ut these provide for 97 per cent. of the total number of 
depositors. Only 141 banks failed to qualify, although one 
national bank refused to accept. ‘‘ This remarkable record 
was due to the assistance given by the Reconstruction Fin- 
ance Corporation by the purchase from banks of preferred 
stock and capital notes.’’ 


The deposit guarantee fund consists at present of $150 
millions from the Federal Treasury, $140 millions from the 
Reserve Banks, and $37 millions already paid in by the 
commercial banks, which are assessed at } per cent. of 
their deposits. These banks have, as was mentioned above, 
been fortified by R.F.C. subscriptions to 5 per cent. pre- 
ferred stock and capital notes amounting to $800 millions, 
distributed among 4,500 banks. The present guarantee 
plan applies only to deposits of $2,500 or less up to July, 
1934; then, on a scale for other deposits to July 1, 1936. 
After that date, the guarantee applies only to members of 
the Reserve System. 


Two effects are anticipated from this legislation. It is 
thought that all banks will be brought into the Reserve 
System during the next two and a-half years, as it is doubt- 
ful if any bank would have the temerity to announce its 
withdrawal from the guarantee after July, 1936. Secondly, 
It introduces into the commercial banking system a new 
measure of Government control. For example, a large 
Chicago bank, with a capital stock of $25 millions, has 
issued $50 millions of preferred stock to the R.F.C., the 
preferred stock (belonging to the Government) having twice 
the voting power of the common shares. 


TREASURY CONTROL OVER THE BANKS 


At the same time that the Treasury is extending its con- 
tol over the commercial banks, there is agitation to bring 
the Reserve Banks definitely within the Treasury. The 
issue has appeared only recently and its strength is conjec- 
tural. Most of the members of the Reserve Board were 


appointed by the present administration, and so far as is 
own, the Reserve Banks have at no point refused com- 

Plete co-operation with the Administration’s Monetary 
Togramme. 





BARCLAYS BANK (DOMINION, 
COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


OvER 400 BRANCHES IN 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
KENYA ° TANGANYIKA * UGANDA * NYASALAND 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA SOUTH WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA * EGYPT * SUDAN ° PALESTINE 
MALTA ° GIBRALTAR * MAURITIUS 


LIVERPOOL * MANCHESTER *° NEW YORK ° Agency HAMBURG 


FACILITIES FOR THE IMPORT OF 
PRODUCE ARRANGED 


HEAD OFFICE: 
54, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 


Since December Ist, the official gold price has been lifted 
but once, and then only 5 cents to $34.06. It is now re- 
ported that over $50 millions of gold has been bought 
abroad, most of it apparently in recent weeks. Purchases 
of this amount would constitute a material increase in the 
supply of dollars in the exchange market, and would afford 
an explanation of the recent weakness of the dollar. As 
the London price of gold has simultaneously been some- 
what firmer, the spread between the R.F.C. price and the 
London price, which in December was close to $2 an ounce, 
is now little more than $1, while at the same time the sterling 
exchange has moved in the direction of the gold cross-rate. 
In other words, while the gold programme has apparently 
been in abeyance, actually steps have been taken to make 
the official price more effective in determining the value of 
the dollar. 

A new phase of the Agricultural Programme has been 
approved by the President. It is estimated that about one- 
seventh of the land now under cultivation in this country 
should be classed as marginal, and it is proposed that this 
Jand be purchased by the Government and retired from cul- 
tivation, possibly for reforesting. 

At the opening of the year the Department of Agriculture 
was even more thoroughly ‘‘ purged ’’ than was the Trea- 
sury in November. One hundred officials of the 
Department connected with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, and associated with the former admini- 
strator, Mr George N. Peek, were dismissed, although some 
have, like Mr Peek, found places in other Departments. 

New York, January 3. 


—_— 


FRANCE 





EFFECTS OF STAVISKY SWINDLE 
THe Chambers resumed their sittings yesterday, and 
began the new session at the full height of the storm 
aroused by the Stavisky affair, which a few days ago 
was regarded as certain to cause a disastrous Ministerial 
crisis. The actual Stavisky affair itself was merely a 
sordid swindle of a particularly daring character. 
Stavisky himself was a penniless Russian who, in spite 
of his criminal record, succeeded in surrounding him- 
self with influential friends, his acquaintance with some 
of whom undoubtedly enabled him for several years to 
avoid trial for a series of impudent frauds. His last and 
fatal exploit was an attempt to obtain possession of large 
quantities of Hungarian agrarian bonds, which he was 
able to acquire at one-fifth of their nominal value, with a 
view to reselling them to a responsible banking institution 
at a substantially enhanced price. His primary object in 
this was to secure the large sum necessary to retire an im- 
portant issue of forged bonds, which purported to form part 


_of a genuine issue made by the Crédit Municipal of 


Bayonne, for the purpose of financing the municipal pawn- 
broking undertaking in that city. It is alleged that Stavisky 
came within an ace of inducing an important financial 
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institution to co-operate with him in the mobilisation of the 
Hungarian bonds, and his failure resulted in rendering it 
no longer possible to conceal the Bayonne bond issue fraud. 

The arrest (on the charges of being an accomplice of 
Stavisky) of M. Garat, who has for many years been Mayor 
of Bayonne and a local deputy and political leader, and 
the disclosure that several Ministers had imprudently 
written letters in their official capacity, at the request of 
Stavisky and his friends, recommending banks and other 
fiduciary organisations to invest part of their reserves in 
the Bayonne bond issue, roused public opinion so intensely 
that the resignation of the Cabinet, down to Monday morn- 
ing, was regarded as inevitable. The death of Stavisky 
at Chamonix on Monday and the resignation yesterday of 
M. Dalimier, the Colonial Minister, however, has already 
rendered any question of a fresh Ministerial crisis improb- 
able. If the Cabinet successfully emerges from the scores 
of interpellations notified in regard to the Lagny railway 
catastrophe and the Stavisky affair, the way may be clear 
very shortly for the Budget Bill. The present Ministerial 
programme contemplates the passing of the Budget Bill into 
law by the end of February, in order to avoid any further 
douziémes provisoires. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION 

Iron and steel production returns for November, which 
are now available, show the following comparative tonnage 
figures : — 


Monthly Average 


Nov., Oct., Nov 

1913* 1929 1929 1932 1933 1933 
Pig iron .............++ 756,000 832,000 864,000 458,000 537,000 509,000 
Crude steel .. 581,000 *792,000 808,000 469,000 527,000 488,000 


* Alsace-Lorraine included. 


Blast furnaces in activity during November were 91, 
against 82 in October. With the New Year, the metallur- 
gical industry is showing signs of greater activity, although 
this is almost entirely limited to the home market. ‘‘ Our 
production costs,’’ states a review of the metallurgical 
market published by the Journée Industrielle, ‘‘ are . . . 
higher than foreign prices to such an extent as to be closing 
little by little the greater part of the outlets for the surplus 
production of our plants.’’ The conclusion of an agree- 
ment between the European steel cartel and a syndicate of 
British steelmasters (described in a Note of the Week on 
page 63), covering exports of steel plates for shipbuilding 
purposes, has been received here with a good deal of satis- 
faction. 
FURTHER DECLINE IN THE BIRTH RATE 


Alarm is being felt at the continued decline in the 
national birth-rate. The mortality returns for the third 
quarter of 1933 indicate a drop in the number of births 
by 7,888, bringing the decline for the first three quarters 
of the year to 33,135 below total births in the correspond- 
ing period of 1932. For the first time since the war the 
number of births, which totalled 722,246 in 1932, last year 
fell below 700,000. In 1921 births in France exceeded 
800,000, as compared with over 900,000 in 1901 and over 
1,000,000 in 1861. The number of marriages is certain to 
drop substantially during the next few years, owing to the 
decline in the birth-rate during the war. As the number of 
conscripts available for Army service during the next year 
or two will show a falling off of about 100,000 per annum, 
the Government is being urged to adopt means for en- 
couraging births similar to those now being applied in 
Germany and Italy. 

Paris, January 10. 





GERMANY 





RISE IN BONDS AND SHARES 


THE announcement of the State conversion operation re- 
ported in our last week’s issue has led to a general rise 
in bond and share prices. According to Press reports, 
the public bought widely, but since the investment port- 
folio of the Reichsbank increased by Rm. 10 millions during 
the week, it would appear that this movement has received 
considerable stimulus from above. Furthermore, advances 


against collateral bonds have not yet fallen below the end- 
of-the-year level. 


Although the first return of the Reichsbank after the end 
of the year showed that the market was still in debt to the 
bank to the extent of Rm. 50 millions against a net reduc- 
tion of the end-year indebtedness a year ago, conditions 
in the money market have remained easy. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMME 


Dr. Friedrichs, a member of the Deutsche Gesellschaft 
fiir Offentliche Arbeiten, has published in No. 7 of the 
Bank Archiv the latest figures for the Government’s public 
works programme. These figures show that the amount 
authorised up to the end of 1933 was Rm. 3,450 millions, 
At the same date plans for 65 per cent. of this amount have 
been approved, and 35 per cent. had been paid in cash. 
Dr. Friedrichs expects that another Rm. 500 millions will 
be paid out by the end of March. The total amount avail- 
able at the beginning of the year under the Government 
programme was Rm. 1,700 millions; the amount actually 
expended, however, is appreciably greater, since, as for ex- 
ample in the case of house repairs, the beneficiary has to 
contribute from his own resources. In addition, the State 
Railways have authorised expenditure totalling Rm. 961 
millions, of which Rm. 530 millions have been spent. The 
Post Office has authorised Rm. 111 millions, and has spent 
Rm. 65 millions. The State Railways and the Post Office 
have financed this expenditure through special companies. 
The public works programme has been financed by five 
banks, all of which are controlled by the State. The net 
cost to the borrower under the Hitler credits varies be- 
tween 4 per cent. and 5 per cent. in the case of remunera- 
tive expenditure, otherwise 1 per cent. and the capital re- 
payable within 25 years. It should be noted that finance for 
this expenditure has so far been provided by the issue 
of public works bills totalling Rm. 1,100 millions. 


TRANSFER MORATORIUM AND THE NORDDEUTSCHE LLOYD 

In view of the forthcoming transfer discussions, the pro- 
posed settlement regarding the dollar bonds of the Nord- 
deutsche Lloyd deserves particular attention. Agreement 
is dependent upon acceptance by 85 per cent. of the 
American bondholders, who still hold $17 millions of the 
original amount of $20 millions. Holders of the 6 per 
cent. bonds are offered a 2 per cent. cash payment on their 
November, 1933, coupon and the exchange of the old 
bonds into a 4 per cent. dollar issue repayable in 1947. 
The service of the new bonds will be met by a newly-formed 
American subsidiary of the Norddeutsche Lloyd, into which 
the American revenue of the company would be paid direct. 
Assenting bondholders further receive the right to convert 
their bonds into Norddeutsche Lloyd shares (shares at 
105 per cent., the bonds being taken at par: the present 
price of the shares being about 29 per cent.). The Nord- 
deutsche Lloyd undertakes not to distribute any dividend 
unless the service on the bonds has been met in full and 
promises a 2 per cent. additional interest payment from 1938 
onwards in the event of a dividend being paid. The German 
banks undertake to reduce their interest charges on their 
loans to the Norddeutsche Lloyd sufficiently to ensure a 
saving of Rm. 3,500,000, and also to postpone the maturity 
of Rm. 50 millions bank credits until after 1947. Under the 
settlement the holders of the Norddeutsche Lloyd bonds will 
therefore be completely free from the scrip system. 


BERLIN, January Io. 








ITALY 





oe 


NEW “’ CORPORATIONS ”’ POLICY 


Tue outstanding political event of January will be the 
discussion and vote on the Corporations Bill by Parlia- 
ment. As foreshadowed in the Prime Minister’s speech at 
the end of the last session of the Corporations Council, the 
Bill states that as many Corporations (Guilds) shall be 
created as the Government may deem useful, after taking 
the advice of the Central Corporative Council. The Cor- 
porations may represent single industries or groups. Sev 
Corporations may be temporarily grouped for special pur- 
poses. Corporative Committees relating to special pro- 
ducts may be formed. 
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By giving thus a flexible structure to the new bodies, the 
Government is trying to resolve the controversy over the 
‘ industrial group ’’ and ‘‘ product ’’ conceptions of the 
Corporations. The most important point is the duties of 
the Corporations. They may give advice when requested— 
and sometimes the advice will be enforceable; they may act 
as mediators between employers’ and employees’ associa- 
tions; and they may legislate. Previously in virtue of the 
Statute law of March 20, 1930, the National Corporations 
Council had the power to issue ‘‘ orders for the regulation 
of collective economic relations ’’; but the power could be 
exercised only if requested by two or more interested 
associations and with the assent of the Prime Minister. 
Now a single Corporation will issue rules ‘‘ for the regula- 
tion of collective economic relations and towards the 
unitary discipline of production.’’ It can also regulate 
the prices of productive services in their respective fields. 
Such plans, rules and regulations are made on request 
(1) of a competent Minister, and (2) of one of the in- 
terested associations, with the consent of the Prime 
Minister. Plans, rules and regulations must be approved 
by the General Meeting of the National Council of Cor- 
porations and are compulsory when published in due 
form with a Decree of the Prime Minister. 

The far-reaching economic changes embodied in the Bill 
cannot, of course, become a reality in a few days. The first 
task has been the reorganisation of the thirteen big 
Confederations, which now include all employers’ and 
employees’ associations. The Corporations are now to be 
living organisms and represent single industries or products 

and the big Confederations are to fall somewhat into the 
background. Employers’ and employees’ associations and 
federations, while maintaining, for purely wages, hours 
and other conditions of labour, their allegiance to national 
Confederations, will become directly part and parcel of 
the new Corporations. A new Chamber will be shortly 
elected, presumably in April next, on the same lines as 
the present, largely, that is to say, on a professional or 
corporative plan. 


MORE WAGE CUTS LIKELY 

Much attention has been given to a speech of Signor 
Asquini, Under-Secretary for Corporations, on the difficul- 
ties imposed on Italian exports by exchange depreciation, 
high tariffs and quotas. Starting from the announcement 
of a decrease of 15 per cent. in exports during the August- 
October period of 1933, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1932, and in face of a 5.5 per cent. increase in 
imports, Signor Asquini concluded that Italy must seek re- 
covery in a reduction of costs. There are many costs, he 
said, which are kept on a high level. Cost must be reduced, 
Signor Asquini added, if Italy wished internal consumption 
to rise, because all producers whose prices have been re- 
duced below the general level are gravely handicapped in 
their purchases. These very moderate Ministerial utter- 
ances were soon wrongly construed to foreshadow a general 
reduction in wages, salaries, rents, interests, prices, etc. 
It is safe to conclude that no general drive is in contempla- 
tion; but that continuous efforts will be made for a reduction 
of costs in the special fields where they are out of equili- 
brium with the general price level. A more recent speech 
by Signor Biagi stated that both employers’ and employees’ 
associations are revising their wage schedules in cases 
where old scales conflict with industrial and commercial 
exigencies. A recent cut of 10 per cent. in the winter wages 
of annually-engaged men in the rice district is an instance 
of the policy. 

TREASURY CONVERSION OPERATION 


A loan of 4,000 million lire Treasury 9-year 4 per cent. 
bonds with bi-yearly premiums was announced yesterday. 
The loan is primarily intended to reimburse 2,915 million 

e old 5 per cent. bonds, due for repayment in 1934. The 
surplus will reinforce the Exchequer. The reduction from 
5 to 4 per cent. in the standard rate of interest paid by the 
State on 9-year bonds—the net yield, taking account of 
premiums, works out at about 4.60 per cent.—is taken as 
foreshadowing further conversions. The internal Public 

ebt proper was 97,712 million lire on November 30, 1933, 
of which 71,290 millions consists of 5 per cent. and 3} per 
Cent. consols, 16,987 millions of 9-year and other long-term 





redeemable bonds, and 9,435 millions of floating debt. Be- 
sides, there are the 1,607 million lire Morgan loan and long- 
term annuities for public works (these being estimated in a 
recent Budget Committee report as at present worth 20,137 
million lire), which do not come within the range of conver- 
sions. The biggest block consists of 61,392 million lire of 
5 per cent. consols; which, however, are not convertible 
by reimbursement until December 31, 1936. 

As the money seeking gilt-edged investment is abundant, 
and there is little demand for land, houses or variable divi- 
dends securities, it is highly probable that if the Exchequer 
offered a new 4 per cent. consol assured against redemption 
for, say, 20 years, the great majority of holders would 
voluntarily tender for exchange their present 5 per cent. 
bonds, if only a small inducement of a few lire capital 
premium were offered to them. The price of 5 per cent. 
consols, which was on an average 82.40 for the year 1932, 
and opened 1933 at 86, is, to-day, at 964 ex-dividend. 


FALLING INTEREST RATES AND INCREASED SAVINGS 

The official discount rate, after remaining at 4 per cent. 
from January 9, 1933, to September 4, was then reduced to 
3$ and on December 11th to 3 per cent. The private dis- 
count on high-class commercial paper was also reduced be- 
tween January, 1933, and January, 1934, from 4-4} per 
cent. to 33-4 per cent. Other financial indices are as 
follows : — 


Joint Stock Companies 1929 1930 1931 1932 
(Capital in million lire) 


1933* 


New companies : 


TRRREED cecccceccccceeserceseses 2,420 2,234 1,730 2,007 1,546 

Capital ....... Reovenescocaseces 824 584 344 1,127 211 
Companies increasing capital : 

BOOENEE ccccccveccccecovsceosecs 1,733 1,668 1,520 1,303 992 

Catt  cccocecccscvecesecsceces 6,457 5,580 3,988 2,520 1,818 
Companies wound up : 

BUBMDET ..ccccccccccccccccoccoee 859 1,020 1,396 1,207 807 

Capital  cccccccccocccccccseccoce 1,409 1,938 2,425 2,104 766 
Companies decreasing capital : 

BOUMMRET cccccccccccccccescococee 547 614 1,103 1,076 919 

Cotte  cecococccorcsccosccosecs 1,227 1,542 3,335 2,794 2,326 

* 8 months. 


The reorganisation process is continuing; the net result 
being that the total capital of joint stock companies was, 
for 17,384 companies, 52,281 million lire at the end of 
1930; was, for 18,518 companies, 49,602 millions at the 
end of 1932; and, for 19,257 companies, 47,539 millions at 
the end of August, 1933. The rate of decrease is slowing 
and the average capital is decreasing. 
Savings were as follows at the end of the periods 
concerned : — 
1928 1932 1933 
October) 


(In million lire) 


Postal savings banks  ....csccceereee 10,819 17,021 18,128 


Ordinary savings banks ...........+ 15,685 18,743 19,011 
Public credit institutes  ............ 1,201 2,452 2,820 
Ordinary banks .........sesccseseeseees 4,576 5,731 6,569 
Popular banks  .......secceseecccceeees 1,013 1,062 1,104 
Regional banks ........cscseccseseeeeee 2,543 2,647 2,647 
Public pawnshops ........cccccseceeees 1,004 656 676 


There is considerable shifting, in fact, between various 
groups. Discounts and advances by the Bank of Italy were 
as follows: — 


Discounts Advances 
(in Million lire) 
IE vicintninidancunadaaande 12,402 16,568 
I< vainidinadangniadaunuana 15,799 21,453 
ET icicacucnddausinanaouade 12,425 18,985 
NN idnccntainamamuaiamada 13,377 17,004 
ED kcciincdaantiacdiaeiaas 8,819 13,439 
1933 (11 months) ...... 11,740 7,341 


This is not, however, a complete index to business in 
Italy, as the Bank.of Italy carries out public as well as 
private business; and, as in the aggregate the public busi- 
ness has probably increased, the decrease in private opera- 
tions partly explains why the best outlet for old and new 
savings is still to be found in public issues. 


TurIN, January 6. 
BRITAN NI C 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1866) 
Annual Income - - - : - #£5,500,000 
Punds . - © e £23,000,000 
All classes of Life, Fire, Accident, 
Motor and General Insurances transacted 


- = . 


Chief Office: BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM 
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BUDGET REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Tue Christmas political truce, which the Government 
decreed and which culminated in the prohibition of prac- 
tically all meetings and demonstrations, including those of 
the Government’s supporters, was well kept at first. This 
was of great importance in view of the lively foreign 
tourist traffic during the holidays. Whether or not the 
unsuccessful attack on the Yugoslavian General Consulate 
in Klagenfurt has a political background has not yet been 
ascertained. The attack took place several days after the 
report was received that the Nazis were alleged to have 
offered to relinquish to Yugoslavia the disputed portion of 
Carinthia, where there is a Slovenic minority, provided that 
Yugoslavia would raise no objection to union between 
Austria and Germany. Otherwise international utterances 
concerning Austria and the Dollfuss Cabinet continue to 
be very friendly, and these constant proofs of sympathy 
doubtlessly contribute much to the consolidation of the 
position of the Cabinet at home. The fight against the 
Nazis is not preventing the Government from taking various 
measures against the Social Democrats also, including 
the recent removal of Social Democrats from the so-called 
Labour Chambers, which were previously dominated com- 
pletely by that Party. 


As the question of the constitution and of Parliament is 
still unsolved, the Government has passed the Budget for 
1934 by means of emergency decree. The Budget is 
balanced, and the elimination of the deficit lends force to 
the opinion that the currency situation is no danger to 
the Austrian economy. The Budget is as follows: — 


Ordinary Budget 
(In millions of schillings) 


1933 1934 
Expenditure .............:sssesesesecseeeeeeeees 1,928 1,913 
NINN is ci viceccodasnceapbeeerbresbiebeeeenest 92 1,913 


1,928 
Supplementary Budget (Special Investments) 
103 177-6 

Even though the total figures of the ordinary Budget 
show but slight changes, there are, nevertheless, very im- 
portant changes in the individual items. The expenditure 
of the Ministry of Agriculture has gone up from 44.8 to 
57-1, and that of the War Office from 82.4 to 94 million 
schillings. On the other hand, important curtailments have 
bcen made in the Social Administration. The total expen- 
diture of the Ministry for Social Administration is placed 
at 194.7, against 250.9 million schillings, the saving having 
been chiefly brought about by estimating the cost neces- 
sary for the maintenance of the unemployed at only 54 
against 115 million schillings. In this connection no fresh 
reduction of unemployment benefit (it was, however, re- 
duced in various ways last year) has been planned, for the 
Government is counting on considerable diminution of un- 
employment. Cuts have also been made in the expenditure 
on education and art. 


Although, according to a present survey, the actual State 
revenues last year fell short of estimates, the Government 
have optimistically fixed the estimates of yield from most 
taxes at about the same as last year. From most of the 
direct taxes the same total is expected as in the Budget 
for 1933, which means that in individual cases the estimate 
is probably higher than the proceeds in 1933 have actually 
been. Altogether direct taxes are estimated to yield 268.5 
and Customs revenue 230 million schillings. Indirect taxes 
are estimated to yield 162.8. The Government has intro- 
duced new taxes on electric lamps and pressed balm, and 
increased those on mineral water and vinegar. Lower 
revenues are expected from stamping and court dues and 
from the merchandise turnoxer tax (248 million schillings). 


CAMPAIGN TO STIMULATE EXPORTS 


Although the Budget does not provide any special means 
for promoting the export trade, it is expected that very 
shortly an export promotion programme on a large scale 
will be adopted. It is proposed to stimulate all those 
Western and oversea markets to which Austrian goods have 
not yet penetrated. A useful organisation is being set up 
without the creation of any fresh offices by the co-ordination 


of the already existing foreign offices of the Austrian tourist 
traffic organisation and the different economic associations, 
The programme also contains fiscal measures, including re- 
bates on certain taxes. The decline in export trade, which 
appeared in November, is a moderate one, so that there are 
still abundant offers of foreign exchange. For weeks now 
the premium on Western currency values in private clear- 
ing has remained at 27§ to 27} per cent. The dollar crisis 
is still disturbing Austrian finance. In certain circles here, 
as also in Germany, it is suggested that dollar loans should 
be converted into schilling loans with a reduced rate of 
interest. The Government, which does not contemplate 
converting its own dollar debts in this manner, has not 
yet expressed any final opinion; but the rumours now cur- 
rent are provoking wide fluctuations in the prices of 
the securities concerned. 


VIENNA, January 8. 


U.S.S.R. 





WAR CLOUDS IN THE FAR EAST 


THERE are signs that the Far Eastern clouds are far from 
being dispersed. The Soviet General Consul in Harbin, 
M. Slavutzky, who has been kept very busy filing protests 
during the last year, has now taken the case of some Soviet 
railway officials who had been arrested by the Manchukuo 
authorities at the station at Bukhedu as occasion for a new 
vigorous remonstrance, in which he described the activities 
of Manchukuo as “‘ directed toward the seizure of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway.’’ In a subsequent protest he 
reserved the right, on behalf of the Soviet Government, to 
claim damages for injuries inflicted upon the railway as 
a result of Manchukuo policy and formally served notice 
that no arbitrary changes in the status and working 
arrangements of the railway would be recognised. 


One hears little now of the Soviet-Manchukuo negotia- 
tions for the sale of the Chinese Eastern Railway, which 
opened in Tokyo last summer and dragged on inconclu- 
sively for some months, the difference between the pur- 
chase prices suggested by the two sides being so wide as 
to preclude compromise and accommodation. It now 
appears that the Manchukuo authorities, refraining from 
outright seizure of the railway, are gradually ousting the 
Soviet officials from effective exercise of their rights of 
joint control. The orderly operation of the railway is 
suffering in the process, as two bad wrecks of the inter- 


national Trans-Siberian Express have been reported during 
recent months. 


That Soviet relations with Japan are far from satis 
factory is evident from the fact that M. Daniel Sulimov, 
Premier of Russia proper, as distinguished from the whole 
Soviet Union, repeated during his speech at the recent 
session of the All-Russian Soviet Executive Committee the 
warning about the menace of war in the Far East which 
M. Molotov had voiced early in October. 


It is in the light of this background that one must judge 
the significance of a noteworthy recent decree which offers 
a variety of premiums and advantages to peasants and 
town wage-earners in the Far Eastern regions of Siberia. 
Peasants are exempted from the onerous compulsory 
grain levy for ten years if they belong to collective farms, 
and for five years if they have individual holdings, and 
are granted remissions or reductions (the practice varies 
separate districts) as regards meat and milk deliveries. 


Officers and soldiers of the Far Eastern Army, fishert- 
men in Far Eastern waters, workers and employees, all 
receive increases of pay, ranging from 10 to 50 per cent. 
The significance of this decree becomes increasingly clear 
in view of subsequent reports from Vladivostok, Khaba- 
rovsk and other Far Eastern towns of a mass movement 
among the local inhabitants to pledge themselves to remain 
in the Far East until the end of the Second Five-Year- 
Plan, in 1937, or for longer periods. It would only be 
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natural if the war cloud in the Far East had not only 
deterred immigration into that part of the Soviet Union, 
put also stimulated something of an exodus. The benefits 
offered to residents and settlers under the new decree evi- 
dently aim at increasing the potential human and material 
reserves at the disposition of the Far Eastern Army. 


SPOILED INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


A rather typical Soviet effort to promote economic pro- 
gress by punitive measures is the recent promulgation of a 
law which makes the production of goods of poor quality 
a penal offence and threatens heads of trusts, factory 
managers, chiefs of departments and other persons who 
incur direct responsibility for the output of bad manu- 
factures with five-year prison sentences. A literal applica- 
tion of this ruling would result either in a miraculous 
improvement of the quality of output or in a tremendous 
enlargement of the Soviet prison population; and it is 
probable that, while a few conspicuous offenders may feel 
the sharp edge of the new law, it will serve rather as a 
forcible reminder to Soviet industrialists that quality, as 
well as quantity, must receive some consideration. 


So far poor quality may fairly be called the Achilles heel 
of Soviet industrial production. Locks that do not lock, 
matches that do not strike, shoes that wear out after two 
weeks, badly dyed textiles, panes that do not let through 
light, glasses that crack at the first application of a hot 
temperature, knives that fail to cut: such things have long 
been the bane of the Soviet consumer’s life. 


Izvestia, in a recent issue, states that the Lugansk loco- 
motive works, one of the largest of its kind in the country, 
often puts out locomotives with at least 150 defects. The 
Kalomna factory, which produces tramcars and other 
heavy metallurgical products, lost 2,240,000 roubles 
(nominally almost 250,000 gold pounds) during the first 
ten months of the year as a result of bad and damaged 
output. Ivanovo-Vosnessensk, the ‘‘ Russian Man- 
chester,’’ which accounts for 40 per cent. of the country’s 
textile production, turned out 107 million metres of worth- 
less goods during the first three-quarters of the year. The 
quality of its samples has been admittedly lowered, by 
comparison with 1928. Other textile centres, such as 
Egorevsk and Orekovo-Zuev, run up to such fantastic 
figures as 50 or 60 per cent. of “‘ brak ’’—the expressive 
Russian word for spoiled products. 


There is a good deal of discussion whether this chronic- 
ally low quality is attributable to the carelessness, negli- 
gence, incompetence and lack of responsibility of the 
managers or to causes of which the managers themselves 
are apt to complain: insufficient quantity and poor quality 
of raw material and lack of skilled labour. No doubt both 
factors help to explain the abnormally low quality of many 
Soviet products, especially of those which are sold ex- 
clusively on the internal market. 


DEFLATION IN 1933 


As recently as a year ago a conundrum which had con- 
siderable vogue in Russia ran as follows: ‘‘ Who are the 
richest people in the world? The Russians—because they 
don’t know what to do with their money.”’ The dispro- 
portion between the abundant supply of paper roubles and 
the scanty supply of manufactured goods and foodstuffs 
was a distinctive feature of such years as 1930, 1931 and 
1932. 

During the year 1933, however, there has been a sig- 
nificant change in the financial situation, and Russians 
to-day do not feel themselves rolling in a wealth of paper 
roubles of very limited buying power. Something like a 
deflation has been carried out, and there can be little doubt 
that the next of the rare and irregular statements of the 
Commissariat for Finance will reveal a substantial con- 
traction of the currency in circulation. 


The practice of holding multiple posts has been pro- 
scribed; salaries, and in some cases wages, have been 
reduced, in one way or another lavish overhead expenses 
have been pruned; in fact the financial restrictions have 
mn so severe that considerable arrears of wages and 


salaries have accumulated in the transportation system, in 
the timber industry, and in the educational and health 
services. At the same time, shops where goods are sold 
at high ‘‘ commercial ’’ prices are more numerous than 
they were a year ago; and these shops serve the purpose 
of pumping paper roubles back into the possession of the 
Government. 


Moscow, January 6. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


—_— 


RE-ARMAMENT IN THE AIR 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


_ Sir,—The Economist has an unrivalled reputation for 
impartiality to maintain: I am sure that you will be the first 
to wish to correct the somewhat misleading impression which 
the first of your Notes of the Week in the issue of December 2nd 
may convey to your readers. 


You quote the following extract from Lord Londonderry’s 
speech on Air Disarmament :— 


But we cannot accept the continuance of our present in- 
feriority and, if parity cannot be secured by reductions elsewhere, 
then . . . we shall have no option but to begin to build upwards. 
You give no indication that this sentence is incomplete, 

It so happens that I was present at the debate in the Lords 
when the statement was made, and I have checked my memory 
by reference to the Official Report. I find that the sentence 
did not end with the phrase about beginning “to build 
upwards ” but went on with the all-important clause ‘“ whilst 
continuing our efforts to secure international agreement in fixing 
parity at the lowest level to which other nations will subscribe.” 
Moreover, your Note concludes with a reference to a “‘ campaign 
for unilateral re-armament in the air.” May I suggest that, 
when the United States, Russia and Japan have formally 
and finally approved new programmes of expansion for 1934, 
it is neither fair nor correct to speak of unilateral re-armament 
on the part of this country? I should like to say that the Air 
League wholeheartedly endorses what it understands to be the 
main feature of the policy of His Majesty’s Government in the 
matter of Air Disarmament, viz., the attainment of a one- 
power standard by this country, to whom air power means 
more than to any other nation, preferably as Lord London- 
derry said, by a reduction to the British level in the foreign 
air forces which at present so largely outnumber us but, 
tailing that, by gradually building upwards without abandoning 
our simultaneous efforts to make other countries effect at 
least some diminution in their current strengths. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. A. Cuamier, Air Commodore, 
Secretary-General. 
Air League of the British Empire, 
19 Berkeley Street, W.1. 
December 22, 1933. 


{In the Note to which Air-Commodore Chamier refers, we 
did not quarrel with the belief that “ if a Disarmament Con- 
vention providing for reduction of the air forces of other 
nations down to the British level cannot be achieved, British 
forces will have to be increased to the level of the most highly 
armed Power.”’ And in quoting from Lord Londonderry’s 
speech, we included the words “if parity cannot be secured 
by reductions elsewhere.’’ The purpose of our Note, however, 
was to emphasise the difference in tone between Mr Baldwin’s 
plea for a collective reduction in armaments and Lord 
Londonderry’s protest that, if such a reduction could not be 
secured, British re-armament would be necessary.—ED., Econ.) 


Now Ready— 


THE BOOK OF THE 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


F. E. Armstrong, of the Stock Exchange, London, Lecturer 


in“ Stock Exchange Law and Practice’’ to the City of London 
College. 


‘‘An amazingly complete record of every detail of the business of the Stock 
Exchange and its members.” —Tne Times. 
Aremarkable book. Fullof useful and valuable information 
for investors, Stock ne oe and Stockbrokers. 
Enthusiastically receive y all authori- 
ties. Order your copy NOW. 414 pages. 10/ 6 net, 


PITMAN . Parker Street . Kingsway . London . W.C.2 
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THE FOREIGN EXCHANGES IN 1933 


To the London foreign exchange market and to all those 
concerned with transactions in foreign currencies 1933 
proved to be one of the most eventful years since the war. 
Naturally the chief focus of interest was the American 
dollar. The year opened with the United States still on 
the gold standard, but already the pressure had become 
acute. Funds were flowing freely out of New York, and 
during the first two months of the year sterling strengthened 
from $3.33 to $3.41, while the Bank of England gained 
£30.5 millions in gold and the American Reserve Banks 
lost $256 millions. At that juncture the British Exchange 
Equalisation Account was hard at work supporting the 
dollar, and these gold movements partly arose from the 
British official operations. 

In early March came the American banking breakdown, 
and among its repercussions was the closing of the London 
foreign exchange market for one day on March 4th. Dur- 
ing the rest of the year events followed thick and fast. On 
April 19th the United States suspended the gold standard, 
and in two days sterling rose from $3.49 to $3.85. Then 
came the opening of the World Economic Conference and 
the attempt to stabilise the pound, the franc and the dollar 
against each other during the sessions of the Conference. 
Unfortunately the United States could not submit to the 
limitations to her own monetary policy that even temporary 
stabilisation involved, and so the attempt broke down and 
the failure brought the Conference itself to an abrupt con- 
clusion. A pause followed during the early autumn months, 
as the United States Administration were preoccupied with 
the introduction of the N.R.A. labour codes and national 
debt refunding, and the dollar remained relatively steady at 
about $4.50. In late October, however, came President 
Roosevelt’s announcement of the new policy of official gold 
purchases, with the deliberate object of depreciating the 
dollar. For six weeks this new policy was prosecuted with 
vigour. By the end of November the official price of gold 
had been raised from $31.36 to $34.01 per ounce, or by 8.4 
per cent., while official gold purchases up to the end of the 
year were returned at $25 millions of domestic and $50 mil- 
lions of foreign gold. For a time this policy had a strong 
psychological effect upon the exchanges, and on Novem- 
ber 16th sterling rose to $5.46}. In the closing weeks of the 
year the prosecution of this policy was relaxed. Only one in- 
crease, to $34.06 per ounce, was made in the price of gold 
during December, and the Government was once more 
occupied with debt refunding. As a result the dollar had 
strengthened to $5.11 by the end of the year. 

Coming now to the European gold currencies, the French 
franc itself was not free from vicissitudes. Early in the 
year budgetary difficulties led to a moderate flight of funds 
from France, which were reflected in an appreciation of 
sterling to Frs. 884 at the end of February and in shipments 
of gold to New York. Then came the American crisis, and 
the movement of funds from New York through London 
to Paris and support from the British Exchange Account 
caused the franc to strengthen. Further support was forth- 
coming in May in the form of the French Treasury’s sterling 
credit of £30 millions. 

Meanwhile serious weakness had developed in both 
Holland and Switzerland. Both countries had been hit 
commercially by the depreciation of sterling and its allied 
currencies. Holland’s weakest point was to be found in her 
East Indian colonies, which are mainly producers of 
primary products in direct competition with the British 
Eastern Dependencies. Switzerland suffered from a loss of 
tourist traffic, due directly to the appreciation of her franc 
against sterling. During May and June the conviction 
gained ground that both countries would have to abandon 
gold, and as a result there was a serious flight of funds 
reflected in Dutch gold losses of Fl. 161 millions and Swiss 
gold losses of Frs. 510 millions. 

In July came an important change, for the European gold 
bloc was formed. Its members were France, Italy, Bel- 


gium, Holland, Switzerland and Poland, and they pledged 


themselves to a loose form of mutual support. Indefinite 
though the constitution of the gold bloc was, it has so far 
proved effective, for there has been no further danger of a 
suspension of the gold standard by Holland or Switzerland. 
Both countries, in fact, have recovered part of their 
previous gold losses. 

In October the French franc once more came to the front. 
The long delays and the successive Government defeats over 
the balancing of the Budget had their inevitable effect. The 
franc, which by September had strengthened to Frs. 79, 
fell away to Frs. 81, frequent purchases of francs and 
gold by the British Exchange Account were needed to sup- 
port the franc, and during November alone the Banque de 
France lost Frs. 3,375 millions of gold. Fortunately the 
passing of the Budget by the Chautemps Government in 
early December brought relief. The gold outflow ceased, 
British support became unnecessary, and the franc closed 
for the year at Frs. 83}. 

As regards Germany, the first event of the year was the 
repayment in April of the Reichsbank’s foreign rediscount 
credit raised during the 1931 crisis. This reduced the 
Reichsbank’s gold cover to 10 per cent. Simultaneously, 
the first attempt was made to tackle the problem of the 
accumulation of blocked marks. A small proportion of the 
blocked marks arising from the standstill agreements were 
mobilised in the form of registered marks. These were 
made saleable at a heavy discount below gold parity, and 
were released for use by foreign visitors to Germany. This 
created a demand from tourist agencies. 

At the end of June came the declaration of the partial 
transfer moratorium on German external interest payments. 
Cash payments were limited to 50 per cent., the remaining 
50 per cent. being payable in scrip marks. These last were 
linked up with the new scheme for financing ‘‘ additional 
exports.’’ Under approved conditions German exporters 
could buy scrip marks at a discount of about 50 per cent. 
and exchange them for free marks at par. This was 
equivalent to a subsidisation of German export trade by 
the foreign long-term creditors of Germany, and the scheme 
naturally created considerable dissatisfaction abroad. The 
resentment was increased first by the conclusion of special 
agreements with Holland and Switzerland, whereby interest 
due to nationals of those countries was paid in cash in full ; 
and, secondly, by the reduction in December of the cash 
payments to other countries from 50 to 30 per cent. Ger- 
many justified this procedure by reference to her capacity 
to pay and to her dwindling export surplus, but the main 
principles were still at issue when the year closed. 

The remaining events of the year must be summarised 
very briefly. First and foremost there were welcome signs 
here and there of a relaxation of exchange restrictions. 
Thanks to the improvement in her general position, Austria 
was able to loosen her control in September, while in early 
December Argentina accompanied a reduction in her pegged 
rate from Frs. 14.84 to Frs. 12.38 per peso by a release 
of all blocked pesos for free employment in Argentina. 
Importers, too, were henceforward allowed to bid for ex- 
change in the official exchange market, while dealings in 
the unofficial exchange market were also recognised. The 
Anglo-Argentine Trade Agreement of the summer, followed 
by the Argentine sterling loan, had proved partially success- 
ful in liquidating the problem of the accumulation of blocked 
pesos due to British creditors, while Brazil also introduced 
schemes designed to facilitate the transfer of blocked funds 
to England and the United States. 

Little change occurred within the sterling area after the 
first few weeks of the year. On January 1, 1933, South 
Africa was engaged in a hurried transition from the de jure 
gold standard to a de facto sterling standard, but this was 
successfully accomplished and followed by a return of funds 
to South Africa, which afforded the banking system much- 
needed relief. A few weeks later New Zealand depreciated 
her pound from {110 to £125 per {100 sterling, and Den- 
mark, her principal competitor, at once countered by 
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depreciating her krone from Kr. 19.30 to Kr. 22.50. The 
Australian exchange has remained unaltered at {125 per 
{100 sterling, and during the latter half of the year the 
Swedish krone has been pegged against sterling at Kr. 19.40. 
Such is a brief review of the main events of the year. 
What are its lessons? First is that of the general stabilising 
effect of the British Exchange Equalisation Account, and 
it is small wonder that as a precautionary measure it was 
increased in May from {£175 to £375 millions. Allied with 
this is the general strength of sterling and the re-establish- 
ment of London as the focal point of the world’s foreign 
exchanges. At the same time, we have gradually assumed 
a burden which is rather heavier than we permanently ought 
to bear, and so the possibility of general stabilisation must 
not be lost sight of. At the moment such prospects are 
nebulous in the extreme. The dollar has still to find its 
new level, and the English authorities have hardly yet co- 
ordinated their views. We also have to reckon with the de- 
termination of the gold bloc to adhere to the gold standard, 
whatever the cost. Still, in time, a beginning must be made 
by re-establishing on a firm, but new, basis the fundamental 
exchange triangle of the pound, the franc and the dollar. 
Then the remaining currencies can link up at new and equit- 
able parities, which will permit of the removal of exchange 
restrictions and the lowering of trade barriers. This is the 
ultimate programme, and while its achievement may still be 
a long way off, it is not too early for it to be the subject 
of informal international discussion. 


FINANCIAL NOTES 


The Bank for International Settlements.—Once 
more the Bank for International Settlements has justified 
its existence as a ‘‘ central bankers’ club.’’ The January 
board meeting, which was held on Monday of this week, 
followed hard upon the controversies over the German 
transfer moratorium on her external long-term and 
medium-term debt, and occurred only a few weeks before 
the opening of the standstill negotiations between Germany 
and her foreign banking creditors. It was, therefore, of 
the highest value that Dr. Schacht should have had an 
opportunity of meeting, in the normal course of events, 
his foreign confréres at Basle last week-end. No official 
statement regarding such discussions has been issued, nor 
was one to be expected, but they cannot but have helped 
to clear the air. Most welcome too is a report that Mr 
MacGarrah, the Honorary President of the B.I.S., was 
present at Basle to lay before the Board a full account of 
President Roosevelt’s monetary policy. The statement of 
accounts of the B.I.S. dated December 31st, 1933, shows 
a slight increase in both assets and liabilities. The with- 
drawals by central banks of their deposits seems 
at last to have been checked, and this is welcome both 
from the standpoint of the B.I.S. itself and because it 
indicates that the central banks of the gold standard coun- 
tries are now subject to less pressure than they were 
earlier in the year. In view of misleading comments in the 
French Press the B.I.S. has issued an official statement 
denying that it had guaranteed securities issued in con- 
nection with the Hungarian Agrarian Funds, or that it 
had any dealings with any of the persons implicated in the 
affair of the Crédit Municipal of Bayonne. Some con- 
fusion had apparently arisen through the existence in 
France of another bank with initials similar to those of the 
Bank for International Settlements. 


* * * 


British Banking Profits.——The preliminary state- 
ments of the leading British banks have now appeared, and 
on the whole confirm previous expectations. Two of the 
big five return lower profits than in 1932, while the remain- 
ing three and also the three Lancashire banks record in- 
creases. Dividend rates are all unchanged. For purposes 
of comparison the principal figures are summarised below. 
In interpreting these results regard must be had to differ- 
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ences in the procedure of the various banks. It is common 
knowledge that before striking its profit each bank makes 
from the year’s earnings part at least of the necessary a 
propriations for contingencies, bad and doubtful debts, and 
other internal reserves. Thus the disclosed net profit de- 
pends not only upon actual earnings but upon the size of 
these undisclosed appropriations. Again, after striking 
the year’s profit, some of the banks make further disclosed 
appropriations for contingencies. 




















Brought Net Divi- Contin- — Carried 
Forward | Profits dends gencies priations Forward 
Barclays :— £'000 £'000 £'000 £'000 £'000 £'000 
I csisccesscscses 1,574 1,562 578 
MEE scntewdeceawses 578 1,605 1,562 50 570 
Lloyds :— 
ED hénsiicnsasenns 522 1,551 1,358 200 515 
i Ee 515 1, 1,348 100 
Midland :— 
re 2,019 1,710 300 859 
PR svianenneianes 859 2,267 1,710 550 866 
Nat. Provincial :— 
PE esnccscunsevene 804 1,593 1,422 ia 200 776 
PI i cisicecensance 776 1,603 1,422 on 100 857 
Westminster :— 
DE idisctntaonsens 431 1,495 1,165 300 461 
DN cctcetseccscce 461 1,465 1,165 300 461 
District :— 
ere 218 416 348 60 226 
 saninndicancea 226 419 348 60 237 
Martins :— 
PE 6stsedemnseanne 131 637 582 ie ii 185 
I akidinccncenerninn 185 655 582 ‘Si 50 208 
Williams Deacon’s :— 
ines swcemaiiamiaiie 26 268 234 25 35 
pecasiigamiabnsi 35 273 234 25 48 


Lloyds Bank make full provision out of the year’s earn- 
ings for the year’s bad and doubtful debts, while the West- 
minster and the National Provincial draw on their contin- 
gency accounts, and the amount so withdrawn from contin- 
gencies during the year is not necessarily equal to the 
amount allotted from the year’s earnings. The Midland 
Bank simply says that bad and doubtful debts have been 
fully provided for. These differences make it very difficult 
to compare the results of the various banks. This can be 
shown by citing the results of the Midland Bank, which 
shows the largest increase in net profits, and Lloyds Bank, 
which shows the largest decrease. Deduct from the year’s 
net profits in each case the bank’s disclosed appropriation 
for contingencies. Then Lloyds Bank shows a slight fall in 
profits from {1,351,000 in 1932 to £1,339,000 in 1933; the 
Midland Bank shows an almost identical slight fall in 
profits from {1,719,000 in 1932 to £1,717,000 in 1933. 
Hence the apparent differences between the two banks’ re- 
sults are almost entirely eliminated. The truth is that all 
that can be said with any degree of certainty is that, as has 
been previously anticipated, the results for 1933 are, not- 
withstanding the low level of money rates, well up to those 
of the previous year. 


* * * 


The Trend of Discount Rates.—A certain amount 
of surprise was caused in the discount market on Wednes- 
day by the decision of the clearing banks to reduce from 
one per cent. to #4 per cent. their minimum buying rates 
for Treasury bills of all maturities. The key to the whole 
position, however, is to be found in the growing shortage 
of Treasury bills. On January 5th only £30 millions of bills 
were allotted, and this reduced the thirteen weeks’ cumu- 
lative total of market allotments from £592 to £577 millions, 
compared with £657 millions a year before. In these cir- 
cumstances the banks found it practically impossible to 
obtain bills at one per cent., and so had to shade their rates. 
On Thursday they made a further change, for they restored 
the one per cent. rate for hot Treasuries, but reduced the 
rate for February and March Treasuries to $4 per cent. 
Meanwhile, the turnover of funds between the banks and 
the Bank of England, occasioned by revenue payments, 
had made money quite usable, for bankers did not quite 
know how much cash they had at their disposal and so were 
not lending as freely as usual. The result was that outside 
money was fully } per cent., and a fair amount of one per 
cent. clearing bank money was borrowed. This made the 
market more disposed to sell bills, and on Thursday the 
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clearing banks secured a fair number of February and 
March Treasuries. The tender rate for January 5th was 
only 18s. 11.5d. per cent., compared with Igs. 4.05d. per 
cent. the week before, and so it is clear that with the re- 
payment of Treasury bills it is proving very difficult to 
maintain the one per cent. minimum rate. The truth is 
that the banks and the market must reconcile themselves 
to a permanent contraction in the Treasury bill issue. 











Pas" Dec. 28,| Jan. 4, | Jan. 11,] Previous Rate 
1933 1933 1934 1934 |and Date Changed 
% % % % |% 
Bank Rate ............. 2 2 2 2 |2$(June30, ’32) 
Banks’ Deposit Rate . 4 1 (May 12, ’32) 
Discount /f Call ...... 4 4 4 1 (May 12, ’32) 
Houses \ Notice ... 2 3 3 # |1}(May 12, ’32) 
Short loan rate clear- 
ing banks............. 1 1 1 1 
Outside lenders ... i $ i 3 
Market rate (‘‘ hot” 
Treasury bills) ...... 1} lk 1 1 
Market rate (3 months’ 
bank bills) ........... 1%4-t| 1% ly |l4-* 
Market rate (stand- 
still bills) ............. 1g-2 | 13-2 | 13-2 | 13-2 


This week an addition has been made to the table for short 
loan rates charged by the clearing banks, and outside 
tenders are now included. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week’s Bank return records 
normal movements. There was a further reduction of 
£8.8 millions in the note circulation, bringing it back 
nearly to the level at the end of December. Thus the 
Christmas currency has now practically returned. The 
completion of the repayment to the Bank of market borrow- 
ings over the turn of the year accounts for the reduction 
of £17.3 millions in discounts and advances. After allowing 
for slight increases in public deposits, bankers’ deposits 
were reduced by {10.3 millions to {117.5 millions. This is 
still a relatively high figure, and indicates that the firmness 
of money this week was due to the movement of funds and 
not to any shortage in the total supply. 


* * * 


Canadian Bank of Commerce.—The general suspension 
of the gold standard has forced this bank to make a change 
in the presentation of its accounts. Hitherto the figures 
have been published in sterling, the conversion being made 
at the par of exchange, but this year they are given in 
Canadian dollars. For purposes of comparison we have 
reconverted the previous years’ figures into Canadian 
dollars, but it will be seen that the figures are only approxi- 
mations : — 

November 30, 


1931 1932 1933 
Liabilities $’000 $’000 $'000 
Notes in circulation ...............6+ 26,400 22,500 23,445 
Deposits not bearing interest...... 122,200 90,900 94,683 
Deposits bearing interest .......... 377,000 379,500 352,324 
Letters of credit outstanding ..... 12,400 12,050 12,952 
SE Divsdninneusevesdeoseeseocovssoooens 30,000 30,000 30,000 
Reserve fund ............sccesseereeees 30,000 30,000 20,000 
ts 
Gold, silver and Dominion notes 67,400 62,500 53,866 
Cheques and other liabilities of 

SEED oc cscscnssssescccnvnsee ,100 42,100 37,870 
Dominion and Provincial Govern- 

Ment SECUTITICS............eceeeeeees t 101,000 101,913 
Other investments .............00008 31,400 37,300 51,439 
Call and short loans : 

(a) In Canada ...........sseeeeeee 40,700 31,200 29,414 

(b) Elsewhere ...........s.seeeeee. 44,400 38,600 30,409 
Loans and discounts : 

(a) In Canada ..............e0eeee 253,000 231,000 211,632 

(b) Elsewhere .............ssesee0 20,150 15,850 16,629 
IIIT ncusncccesconsevencsoocoscosce 4,780 4,250 3,648 
IT ccc sks cobereeeeesnsesssey 12% 11% 84% 


While the prevalence of cheap money has caused a limited 
change-over from deposits subject to interest to those not 
bearing interest, there has been an appreciable decline in 
total deposits during the past year. This is reflected in 
equivalent contractions in cash, call loans and advances, 
but investments are slightly higher. The report alludes to 
the uncertainty of the outlook, and also states that adequate 
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provision has been made for bad and doubtful debts and 
for the depreciation of securities. Taking all these circum. 
stances into account, it is not surprising that there has been 
a further decrease in profits and reduction in dividend, 
The directors have also thought it wise to strengthen the 
contingencies account by the transfer of $10 millions from 
the Reserve Fund. As regards general policy, the Bank 
of Commerce has co-operated with the other Canadian 
banks in closing 43 redundant or unremunerative branches, 
In return, they have in 19 cases taken over the business of 
competing banks. The question of providing adequate 
banking facilities in a thinly-populated country is always 
difficult, and so co-operation between the Canadian banks 
towards its solution is very welcome. 


* * * 


New York Money and Banking.—New York money 
rates remain unchanged. Call money is one per cent., 
with outside money available at 3-3 per cent., and bankers’ 
acceptances remain at §-4 per cent. for 90-day maturities 
and 1-$ per cent. for six months’ maturities. Brokers’ 
loans were returned at $837 millions on January 3rd, against 
$801 millions the previous week and $758 millions on 
December 13th. Currency is beginning to return from cir- 
culation, and member banks’ reserves are being further 
strengthened. Following the decision of the Chase National 
Bank (referred to in the Economist of December 30th) to 
offer $50 millions of 5 per cent. preferred stock first to its 
own stockholders and then to the R.F.C., the National City 
Bank has decided to sell $50 millions of 5 per cent. preferred 
shares to the R.F.C. The National City Bank’s capital 
stood at $124 millions on June 30th last. This bank is also 
setting up an unallocated reserve of $40 millions, which is 
not shown separately in the balance sheet. An official 
communiqué states that this is a new departure in American 
banking and follows conservative European practice. Pro- 
bably the allusion is to the British banking policy of accu- 
mulating inner reserves, such as contingencies accounts, 
which are not shown separately, but are included in the 
balance sheet under the heading of ‘‘ current, deposit and 
other accounts.”’ 


* * * 


American Banks and the R.F.C.—The strange story 
of the relations between the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and the American banks has been carried a stage 
further with the announcement that by using the voting 
power attached to its holding of $50 millions of preferred 
stock in the Continental Illinois National Bank, the largest 
bank in Chicago, the R.F.C. has forced the election as 
chairman of its own nominee, in spite of the opposition of 
the board. This has not unnaturally alarmed many of the 
other large banks which have sold preferred stock to the 
R.F.C. The sales of preferred stock originally arose out 
of the Deposit Guarantee scheme, and they were the method 
chosen to improve the solvency of those banks which would 
otherwise have had difficulty in meeting the requirements 
for membership in the scheme. But it was also insisted 
that the large banks whose solvency was beyond question 
should similarly issue preferred stock and sell it to the 
R.F.C., the purpose being, it was announced, pour 
encourager les autres. Moreover, the new stock was to 
have full voting rights. Mr Jesse Jones, chairman of the 
R.F.C., has declared that there will be no interference with 
banks which are satisfactorily conducted, but it is apparent 
from the Continental Illinois case that the criteria of satis- 
faction are to be fixed, not by the boards or common stock- 
holders, but by the R.F.C. The annoyance of the large 
banks is further explained by the fact that the R.F.C. 
finances its purchases by selling its debentures to the 
Treasury, which in turn raises funds by selling bonds to 
the banks. The banks not unreasonably object to being 
forced to pay for their own enslavement. If the new 
Government control leads to a more unified banking 
system, the interests of the community will in the long run 
have been secured. But if the new control is to be @ 
political one (it is notable that the new chairman of the 
Continental Illinois is recommended as a ‘‘ personal friend” 
of the President) it is difficult to foresee where it may lead. 
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IRON AND STEEL SHARES 


In view of the relatively sharp increases in iron and 
steel output last year it is surprising at first sight that 
iron and steel shares, according to the Actuaries’ Index, 
have appreciated in market value only by 12 per cent. 
during the last twelve months, while industrial shares 

erally have appreciated by 24 per cent. That the 
response of the share market has been mixed and conser- 
vative may be attributed largely to the difficulty experi- 
enced by investors in relating general facts to particular 
securities, for a rise in iron and steel output affects the earn- 
ings of few companies in the same way or to the same 
degree. The market is concerned with the shares of com- 
panies ranging from the big combines, which cover every 
branch of the industry from the raw material to finished 

ucts, to specialised companies making, say, special steel 

ings and castings. It is proposed in this survey to 
segregate certain main groups, from the market point of 
view. 

The present position of the iron and steel industry 
generally may be inferred from the following table, which 
compares imports and exports in 1913 and in the past 
three years : — 


c—Home Production—, 


Steel Ingots 
Year Pig Iron andCastings Imports Exports 
Tons Tons Tons Tons 
1913...... 10,260,000 7,663,000 2,230,000 4,969,000 
1929...... 7,589,000 9,636,000 2,816,000 4,379,000 
1932...... 3,573,000 5,256,000 1,594,000 1,887,000 
1933 ...... 4,100,000¢ 7,000,000t 971,000 1,922,000 


¢ December estimated. 


The rise of 33 per cent. in steel output which occurred in 
the past year may be attributed in the main to (a) the im- 
position of a duty of 334 per cent. on imported steel, which 
has diverted home orders to the home producers, (b) the 
general trade recovery, and (c) the departure from the gold 
standard, which has somewhat improved the relative posi- 
tion of the export trade. In comparing post-war output 
figures with those of pre-war days, account must be taken 
in the case of pig iron both of the increased use of ‘‘ scrap ”’ 
in steel making and of the increased manufacture of pig iron 
abroad. The home market for British steel, on the other 
hand, may possibly expand for the time being if tariffs are 
to be a continued feature of our economy, but, as Mr Arthur 
Chamberlain remarked at the recent meeting of share- 
holders of Tube Investments, tariffs will sooner or later 
tact upon the export trade in steel by reducing the buy- 
ig power of our customers. In any case, as Great 
Biitain is no longer solely enjoying the advantages of a 
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depreciated currency, increasing competition is bound to 
be encountered in the export markets. For these reasons 
optimism may be tempered with restraint so far as the 
British iron and steel industry is concerned, even in the 
case of those investors who are confident of a fresh advance 
in production in the near future. 

A Stock Exchange house recently divided the companies 
whose shares are quoted in the iron and steel market into 
three groups, namely:—(a) Companies catering mainly 
for the home market in finished products; (b) companies 
mainly dependent upon the export trade in finished pro- 
ducts; and (c) companies mainly dependent upon the export 
and shipbuilding demand in heavy products. 

In group (a) may be included such companies as Stanton 
Ironworks, Staveley, and Sheepbridge. The three con- 
cerns are important producers of iron pipes, the demand for 
which comes mainly from the home market. As a result of 
the economy campaign, at the end of 1931, these companies 
suffered a diminution of orders from local authorities, but 
according to the recent prospectus of Stanton Ironworks 
conditions in this market in recent months have shown a 
distinct improvement. In 1932-33, nevertheless, these 
companies’ profits were at or above the level of 1928-29. 

Into this group, for the investor’s purposes, come two 

other important concerns: Whitehead Iron and Steel and 
Tube Investments. Whitehead, a re-rolling company, has 
concluded an arrangement with Richard Thomas by which 
billets are to be supplied from the latter’s Redbourn 
(Lincolnshire) steel works to the Whitehead rolling mills 
at Newport (bars, rods and strip). Arrangements have 
also been made for the erection of continuous bar and 
strip rolling mills at the Redbourn (Lincolnshire) works, 
which are to be the joint property of the two companies. 
Though the home market is particularly important in 
the Whitehead business, the export trade is being de- 
veloped. Though the company has drawn considerable 
past advantage from cheap imported raw material, the 
arrangement with Richard Thomas may appreciably offset 
the tariff factor. It is significant that in 1932-33 the net 
profits of Whitehead were in excess of both 1928-29 and 
1924-25 levels. Tube Investments has a liaison with 
Stewarts and Lloyds as regards its tube manufacturing 
business. In addition, it has developed subsidiary lines 
such as the manufacture of steel furniture, cycle fittings, 
electrical accessories and steel golf shafts. This company’s 
published profits have declined only by about 4 per cent. 
in the course of the trade depression, but its capital has 
increased, and percentage earnings have fallen off. 


STEEL COMPANIES 














1924-25 1932-33 1933 Prices 
Financial 
Year Present Yield % 
ending % % % % , 
Earned | Paid | Earned| Paid | High | Low 
(a) Companies mainly interested in the 
Home Market in Finished Products s. d. s. d. s. d. | £ s. d. 
Stanton Ironworks, {£1 .......ssccsceeeeeeees Mar. 31 |14-7net| 10-0f 8-0 10-0 49 0 34 23] 47 : _ : ‘ 
ne 
Staveley Coal and Iron, {£1 .....sseceeceeeee June 30 | 9-8 net| 7-5f | 6-5 net 5-Of | 35 4%] 25 0 35 a 3 16 3 gross 
Sheepbridge, {1 OFd. .....sssececeeeeeeeeeeee June 30 9-2 5-0 7-1 5-0 25 3 18 0 25 Oxd| 4 0 0 
Whitchead = £1 OF. ..rcccccescrccsceeee Mar. 31 | 28: 15-0 21-4 12-5 55 0 28 9 57 6 |4 70 
Tube Investments, £1 OFd.......seceeeeecees Oct. 31 17:7 10-0 9-6 8-0 40 6 27 0 40 Oxd| 4 0 0 
(b) Companies ietenveted - ie Rajan 
Trade in Finished Products ; 
Guest, Keen, {1 second 5% pref. (tax free) | Mar. 31 Full Full 0-9net| 2-5* | 22 103 | 14 O 23 0 Nil 
se A cenmmmnsmenenes do. |10-Onet| 10-0f | Nil Nil 18 0 | 10 10$] 17 6 Nil 
Richard Thomas {1 64% pref. (tax free). | Mar. 31 Full Full 3-3net} Nil 24 3 8 9 25 103 Nil 
1 £1 ordinary ...........006 do. 0-8 2:5 Nil Nil 3 4 1 5} 3 3 Nil 
Stewarts and Lloyds £1 def. ...........004 Dec. 31 6-2 7°5 0-6 Nil 23 3 12 44] 24 6 Nil 
* In respect of arrears from March 1931. ¢ Tax free. 
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In the second group of companies, whose prosperity is 
intimately bound up with the export trade in finished pro- 
ducts, we may include large concerns like Guest Keen, 
Richard Thomas and Stewarts and Lloyds. These com- 
panies have suffered severely from foreign competition. 
Their position, however, has recently shown a tendency 
towards betterment. The chairman of Guest Keen, how- 
ever, at the general meeting in June last, dwelt on the fact 
that if the figures of 1932 were compared with those of 
1927-29 the total national production of steel sheets showed 
a decline of 50 per cent. and the export of steel sheets 
(formerly the largest component part of British steel 
exports) a decline of 61 per cent. Although the trade of 
John Lysaght, the company’s subsidiary which manufac- 
tures sheet iron, had not suffered to quite the same extent 
as that of the industry generally, the decline, as the chair- 
man admitted, had been serious. The company’s screw 
and wire business, however, has benefited from the tariff 
regime. While over 2,000,000 gross of wood screws were 
imported into Great Britain in the first six months of the 
company’s financial year ended March, 1933, less than 
850,000 gross were imported in the second half. 

Richard Thomas has. already enjoyed a considerable 
revival and is believed to be earning not unsatisfactory 
profits at present. Much of its improvement may be attri- 
buted to internal reorganisation and the rationalisation of 
the tin plate trade. At the shareholders’ meeting in August 
the chairman stated that the company’s exports of tin plates 
and sheets in its last financial year represented more than 
Ir per cent. of the total British exports of all classes of 
iron and steel. In this period, he said, the tin plate works 
were operating at 66 per cent., the steel works at 40 per 
cent., and the sheet works at 35 per cent. of capacity. The 
company has prepared a reconstruction scheme which in- 
volves a reduction in the rates of interest paid on the 
preference shares and the payment of preference dividend 
arrears in ordinary shares. This process will result in a 
considerable ‘‘ watering ’’’ of the equity, from the view- 
point of existing ordinary shareholders. Whether the 
ordinary shareholders, however, will agree to this latter ex- 
pedient has yet to be seen. 

Stewarts and Lloyds are now in virtual control of the 
tube manufacturing business in this country. They are 
engaged in constructing a large plant to produce basic 
Bessemer steel on their ironstone field at Corby, North- 
amptonshire, and are understood to be ‘‘ placing ’’ some 
£1,500,000 of 4 per cent. debenture stock this month. 
It is too early to forecast the revenue possibilities 
of the Corby development at this stage, but in view of the 
considerable import of cheap foreign steel manufactured 
under the basic Bessemer process in recent years, there may 
be a demand for the output of the Stewarts and Lloyds new 
plant from the home market, apart from the demand from 
the company’s own tube works. The tin plate industry 
is another field in which a modern Bessemer plant might 
prove serviceable for the supply of the lower grade steel. 

So much for the companies which are concerned either 
with the home or the export market in more or less finished 
products. On the whole, it may be said that those in the 
former group have best withstood depression, while those 
in the latter group have the wider scope for recovery. In 
a subsequent article we shall discuss the position of the lead- 
ing companies in the third group, whose fortunes are bound 
up with the future demand for ‘‘ heavy ’’ products. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 


Nyasaland Loan.—This week’s offer of £1,570,000 
Nyasaland Government 3 per cent. stock, 1954-74, guaran- 
teed by the British Treasury, at 98}, is significant for two 
reasons. First, it is much the longest 3 per cent. redeem- 
able stock which the Treasury has backed for some years. 
Its maximum life of forty years compares with a present 
maximum of twenty-nine years for 3 per cent. Conversion 
Loan (quoted at 97} ex interest on the eve of this week’s 
offer), with a similar period for Austrian 3 per cent. guaran- 
teed bonds (dealt in at 100}), with nineteen years for 
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Transvaal 3 per cents. (100}), and with twenty-nine yeay 





land Loan gives a flat yield of £3 Is. per cent. and, 
redemption yield (to the latest date) of £3 1s. 3d. per cent 
These rates invite investors to give a hostage to the futuy, 
It is understood that rather more than half the issue wy 
left with underwriters. If, as the market is incling 
to argue, the issue was in the nature of a ballon d’ essai fg 
an early and sizeable British debt funding operation, it j, 
clear that the Treasury, with proper zeal for the taxpayer’ 
interest, is determined to neglect none of its opportunitig 
for ensuring success at the lowest possible cost. In th 
second place, the issue will provide the nec 
finance for a particularly interesting experiment jg 
colonisation. As we showed in a leading article in th 
Economist of December 30th last (page 1274), the develop 
ment of the relatively small and land-locked Protectorat 
of Nyasaland is entirely dependent on railway communica. 
tion with the coast, hitherto interrupted by the grea 
Zambesi River, which has necessitated transhipment an 
difficult navigational facilities for all goods between Blan. 
tyre and Beira. This week’s loan, together with £2,000,00 
issued in the form of a Nyasaland 44 per cent. guarantesj 
loan, 1952-72, ten months ago (the contrast in the issy 
terms of the two tranches is striking), will be used for th 
construction of a bridge over the Zambesi, an ‘‘ approach” 
line of 20 miles of railway on the southern side, the ex. 
tension of railway facilities from Blantyre to the shore of 
Lake Nyasa, the provision of rolling stock, roads, a lake 
steamer, wharves, etc., and miscellaneous expenses. h 
short, it will give Nyasaland complete, unbroken ani 
reliable communication with the outside world. The rail 
way itself is under commercial management, though the 
Government holds the majority of the ordinary shares and 
has two directors on the board. It is understood that the 
policy of those concerned is to encourage the growth of 
traffic from what is at present a somewhat lightly developed 
area, by the quotation of special development rates, whos 
object will be rather to stimulate increased activity of the 
native population than to make immediate profits for the 
system. Under these conditions the factor of cheap borrow- 
ing, in London, has obvious importance. Present condi- 
tions would certainly seem opportune for such an operation 
as the redemption of the Trans-Zambesi Railway 6 per 
cent. first mortgage debentures (guaranteed by the British 
Government) and the re-issue of stock with a lower rate of 
interest. 


* * * 


A Coming Conversion Loan ?—The strength of the 
gilt-edged market has been accompanied by rumours that 
the Government will shortly make a conversion offer to 
holders of the 4 per cent. Treasury bonds 1934-36, of which 
£105,000,000 is outstanding. These bonds can be called for 
redemption on April 15, 1934, on three months’ notice 
being given and are at present quoted at 1003, to retuma 
flat yield of £3 19s. 3d. per cent. If they were redeemed 
on April 15th, however, their redemption yield would b 
only {1 Is. 3d. percent. As the Government is almost cer- 
tain to call these bonds for redemption, notice with or with 
out a conversion offer must be given this week. In our 
leading article last week we discussed the prospects of 
British Government stocks. Though a further extensive 
rise in values appears unlikely, it is possible that, given 4 
market tendency to discount the possibility of a reduction 
of more than 6d. in the income tax next April, the long- 
dated and redeemable securities may approach a 3 per cent. 
yield basis. Such a movement would bring them more 10 
line with long-term industrial debentures, which are now 
yielding, in most cases, slightly under 4 per cent. The 
Treasury will no doubt be anxious to take advantage of any 
considerable advance in the market by making a further 
funding attack on the floating debt. 


* * * 


The Building Society Year.—Although general con- 
siderations early in 1933 might have suggested that the 
building societies would have been quite happy to maintal? 
their business during the year, it would appear from : "1b 
sequent evidence that the activity of the movement, in i ict, 
showed a definite improvement. The year saw a consider 
able expansion in building construction, under the influence 
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of lower costs. Estimates show that plans for the erection of 
dwelling-houses valued at £57 millions were approved during 
the eleven months to November last, as compared with 
{43 millions for the corresponding period in 1932. It is 
generally anticipated that new advances for all socie- 
ties in Great Britain, which fell from £90,253,000 in 1931 
to {82,142,000 in 1932, will show a substantial recovery. 
The following table, compiled from results issued in the 
last quarter of 1933, reflects the generally improved posi- 
tion. New mortgage business, except in the case of the 
National, moved sharply upwards, and the embarrassing 
surplus of new funds, with which the societies had to cope 
in 1932, disappeared in consequence of the improved 
demand for advances and the severe restrictions (now 
slightly relaxed) on new shares and deposits: — 








Proportion of 
ie Coeen uae aes 
‘ Years to ew Fun lortgages 
Society. Sept. 30th. | Mortgage to New represented by 
—_— Advances New Advances 
for year 
£'000 % % 
" 1932 309 146-0 20-0 
Fourth City.......sccsceeseeee 1933 400 90-0 23-6 
1932 457 110-0 23-5 
Hastings Permanent......... 1933 701 54-0 31-2 
1932 3,921 139-0 23-2 
Leeds Permanent ........... { 1933 6,094 88-5 31-2 
1932® 4,175 158-0 22-5 
National........0:ssecsseseeeeee { 1933* 4,002 87°2 20:3 
‘ 1932 2,446 165-0 12-5 
IN, cssiimsoimantinn { —_ S013 64-6 19-1 


* Years to October 3lst. 


The reduction of deposit interest to a basic rate of 3 per 
cent. has been an important retarding factor, although 
this being ‘‘ net,’’ after tax, still represents a good 
retum. While it is possible to over-emphasise the serious- 
ness of the ‘‘ bad money ”’ problem (for the societies have 
never handled ‘‘ institutional ’’ funds on a large scale), it 
became abundantly clear during 1931-32 that deposit and 
share rates were becoming increasingly removed from the 
general level of ‘‘ outside ’’ interest rates, and might, in 
view of the societies’ function of borrowing ‘‘ short ’’ and 
lending ‘‘ long,’’ constitute a serious menace to stability. 
If these checks, and a careful scrutiny of proposals for 
advances, have retarded, during the past two years, the 
extraordinary growth of activity, it will be conceded, 
nevertheless, that the movement could well afford a breath- 
ing space after a period of prodigious growth. Present 
indications suggest that the rate of growth will in future be 
more steady. The proportion of new mortgages to the 
total outstanding for the group of societies in our table is 
23.5 per cent., which compares with corresponding figures 
for all societies in Great Britain of 28.1 per cent., 25.1 per 
cent. and 21.2 per cent. for the three years to 1932. It 
sems probable on a long view that the demand for houses 
costing from {600 to {£1,200, which are the societies’ 
meer, may show some slackening, and that advance 
business may be similarly affected. The societies have not 
yet developed considerable alternative business under the 
scheme of extended advances (with partial Government 
guarantee) on small working-class dwellings for letting. It 
was reported to the council of the National Association of 
Building Societies, held in December, that approximately 
3,125 houses, representing advances of {1,250,000 had 
been accepted under the new Act. While some period for 
setting up the necessary machinery was obviously neces- 
sary, the result suggests that individual societies are un- 
willing to undertake unremunerative pioneer work in this 
field, and that some measure of general co-operation in 
Presenting and working the provisions of the Act will be 
essential. It would be regrettable if any divergence of 
interests and policy between societies in the North and 
South of England were to hinder the work of development. 
A priori considerations at any rate would suggest that the 
northern societies have more scope and experience for this 
of business. The maximum rate of 4 per cent. charge- 

able for advances on this property leaves but a 
‘margin even when funds are mainly derived from 

sits at 3 per cent. For societies which obtain a 
major proportion of their receipts from shares at a higher 
Tate, the business is obviously even less attractive, if not 
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unremunerative. Moreover, any movement away from the 
present low interest regime would quickly cause the dis- 
appearance of the small ‘‘ turn ’’ when the societies were 
compelled to pay more for their funds. 


* * * 


Nitrate Securities.—It is typical of the whole 
unfortunate ‘‘ Cosach ’’ episode that, despite the very con- 
siderable issue of Cosach 7 per Cent. Prior Secured Bonds 
outstanding in London, no one has apparently felt an obli- 
gation to provide the bondholders even with an outline of 
what the Cosach Reoranisation Bill entails for them. The 
Bill appears finally to have been passed by the Chilean 
Legislature last week. Though accurate information as to 
its contents is not yet available, preliminary drafts—of 
which the first was summarised and commented on in the 
Economist some weeks ago—at least suggest its broad lines. 
Cosach itself is abolished as an illegal and accursed thing. 
In its place there are to be three operating units, represent- 
ing the old Lautaro Company, the old Anglo-Chilean, and 
the rest of the producers, who are apparently to be com- 
bined in one organisation. But none of these ‘‘ succession ”’ 
companies is to have the right to make profits. The whole 
profits of the industry are to be concentrated in a single 
selling concern which is to be established (indeed, has 
already been established) to take over from each producer 
his entire output at what is termed its ‘‘ industrial cost,’’ 
that is, its production cost exclusive of fixed interest charges 
and depletion and depreciation. Unless the project has been 
greatly altered in its passage through the Chilean Legisla- 
ture that is the outline of the new organisation. How much 
of the ex-Cosach indebtedness is to survive, or what rate of 
interest will be offered on the present 7 per Cent. Prior 
Secured Bonds, remain uncertain. What is certain, how- 
ever, is that, if the final Act resembles the original Bill, all 
the mortgage charges, liens and securities of the old Cosach 
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and the old companies have been utterly stultified. The 
debentures of the pre-Cosach concerns (whose position has 
never been defined since the formation of Cosach) presum- 
ably retain their charge on bricks and mortar; but not on 
such earning power as the properties may retain. Even the 
nitrate grounds themselves appear to have been resumed 
by the Chilean State. The position of the Cosach bond- 
holders may be one degree less unfavourable, but closer 
examination suggests that it has deteriorated considerably 
since the original Bill was first proposed. In the early 
stages there seems to have been some intention of making it 
obligatory for the Sales Corporation to fix its sales price at 
a level which would ensure that the reduced bond interest 
could be met. More recent cables from Chile, however, 
mention powers granted to the Corporation to fix its price 
at any level necessary to compete with rival products. In 
view of the disastrous price war on which Chile has recently 
embarked, Cosach bondholders will read of this reported 
change with mixed feelings. 


* * * 


Extensions of the Rand.—The course of affairs in 
connection with South Africa during the past twelve 
months, writes our mining correspondent, has given a great 
impetus to the search for extensions of the remarkable 
banket deposit of the Witwatersrand. One of the most 
notable of the undertakings which have recently been 
formed is the West Witwatersrand Areas, sponsored by 
Gold Fields and other leading Kaffir houses. Borehole 
results published about a fortnight ago were regarded as 
giving conclusive proof of expert theories as to the exten- 
sion of the Main Reef Series from the Randfontein pro- 
perty westwards, and further news is eagerly awaited. 
The property controlled by the Areas is sufficient to pro- 
vide large blocks of mining claims for at least half a dozen 
different undertakings, and—a fact partly responsible for 
the recent spectacular rise in the shares—its shareholders 
will have the right of subscription of the working capital 
of such subsidiaries as are floated. Another undertaking 
which has so far attracted less market attention is the New 
Central Witwatersrand Areas, which holds claims and 
options in the Klerksdorp and Potchefstroom districts. 
This company is similarly backed by well-known South 
African finance undertakings. Yet another enterprise is 
the Middle Witwatersrand Areas, which acquired options 
over an extensive area in the Potchefstroom district. There 
are also various Johannesburg undertakings whose 
names are scarcely known on this side. The formation of 
companies to deal with proporties adjoining the Lace 
Proprietary and several other well-known concerns merely 
awaits the promulgation of the new Gold Law, which is 
expected next month. 


* * * 


Actuaries’ Investment Index.—The effect of dis- 
criminative, though intermittent investment buying which 
continues to remove floating supplies of ordinary shares 
from the market, is aptly brought out by the latest figures 
of the Actuaries’ Investment Index. The 144 securities 
comprised in the Index had an average value on Janu- 
ary 9th of 71.6 (December 31, 1928 = 100), against 70.4 
on January 2nd, and 68.1 on December 5, 1933. e cor- 
responding yields are 3.57 this week and 3.64 per cent. a 
week earlier. The following table shows a number of 
groups in which recent movements have been striking : — 


Actuarigs’ INVESTMENT INDEX 







Prices (Dec. 31, ’°28= 100) Yields (%) 


Group and No. of Securities 
Dec. 5, 
1933 


Jan. 2, 


Jan. 9, | Dec. 5, 
1934 


Jan. 2, 
1934 1933 


Jan. 9, 
1934 


1934 





















Banks and discount cos. (12) | 101-7 | 105-3 | 108-7 4-29 
Goal $6).....cocececccesccccsccscvscces 95-8 | 101-6 | 102-9 2-71 
Cotton (6) .......-csecceerecrereee 53-8 57-9 59-0 2-13 
Iron and steel (6) ............++. 44-3 50-1 52-3 1-60 
Electric supplies (8)............. 94-9 95 4 98-2 4-50 
Home rails (4) .........++.++++0. 79-3 82-2 84-4 1-28 
Breweries and distilleries (16) | 97-2 | 101-5 | 103-4 4-06 





Apart from bank shares, which have, as always, reflected 
the firmness of the Gilt-edged market, demand has recently 
been mainly directed towards groups like coal, cotton, iron 
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and steel, and railways, whose rise over the last month is 
a tribute to the markets’ faith in the progress of British 
industrial recovery. Steady absorption of brewery shares 
has been another recent feature. 





COMPANY NOTES 





® Shares for Recovery in Capital Industries.—In the 
Economist of December 16th last, we reviewed the eam. 
ings record of a sample of nine companies supplying “‘ con- 
sumption ’’ goods. We have now prepared similar tables 
for 12 companies primarily interested in the production of 
capital goods. The earnings table reflects, in a conspicuons 
fashion, the devastating and immediate impact of depres- 
sion upon the construction trades :— 


(£ '000) 





Paid-up Capital 


sts on aed een Earned for Dividends 


Company 


dated —_—_—_—_—__——S 
Deb. | Pref. | Ord. | 1928 | 1929 1830 | 1931 | 1932 is 
enn a 


Armstr’g Whit. 





OU... casccesne Dec. 31} 1,043} 2,100] 2,863) Dr.352 12 57) Dr. 162) Dr.247 
Assoc. Portland i 

Cement ...... Dec, 31] 3,710) 2,500} 3,500) 366) 368] 388) 400] 3861 ... 
Callender’s ... |Dec. 31 300 800} 1,116 277) +320) 247 209} 224)... 
Furness, Withy /Apr. 30}... 1,500] 6,000 428} 403) 345 143 120) 18 


Gen. Elect. Co. |Mar. 31] 973] 3,600] 2,254 612] 631] 715] 632! Sse] 571 
Guest, Keen & 

Nettlefold ... |Mar. 31] 1,725} 6,535] 6,434 966} 956] 969 409 202) 134 
Imperial Smltg. | June 30)... 2,070) 2,425) ... eee | 1295 114 137} 130 
N.F. Electric... |Dec. 31] 4,411] 3,110) 4,441 404) 438] 446 382 432] .. 
2 


Powell, Duffryn |Dec. 31| ¢2'500|  '261| 3.672/Dr.232] 44] 12 1) 53)... 
Staveley ...... June 30)". |... | 3,385) 205] 266] 266] 286] 219] 2 | 
Stewarts and 

Lloyds |Dec. 31] 3,300] 1,700] 4,627} 407] 494 341] 167] 120) ... 
Westinghouse |Sept. 30 37)... 1,122 138) 97 98: 83 65} ... 





an 24,176) 41,839) 3,019 4,029 4,179] 2,664) 2,293} (a) 





* After conversion in May, 1933. t From August 3, 1929. ¢ After 
conversion in March, 1933, (a) Five companies earned £1,236,000 as against 


£1,260,000 in 1932. 

Total earnings for 1930, excluding Imperial Smelting, 
registered only a slight decrease on 1929, due in part to the 
inclusion of profits properly attributable to the preceding 
year, but 1931 was exposed to the full force of the slump. 
In comparing the results shown with those of the earlier 
note, it should be remembered that some of the companies 
have a large stake in international trade, whereas the 
‘““ consumption trades ’’ are relatively ‘‘ sheltered.’ The 
results which are so far available suggest that earnings for 
the companies in 1933 may be more than stabilised at the 
1932 level, since the accounts which have yet to appear 
should fully reflect the recovery in business activity which 
has occurred since January last. Our index, which then 
stood at 95.5, for November is 103 (1924=100). Our next 
table reveals considerable dispersion of ordinary dividends, 
which is due to the incidence of secondary influences on the 
various industries :— 





Annual : ‘ 
Average Ordin Yield on 
Par ate | Dividends 1930- Average | basis of 
Company . iv. 1e on - 

for 9 |-———————_ | Ord. Capital Jan. 10, 

prol« | Earned | Paid | 1990-33 | “i994 
£'000 £’000 £'000 % £s 4 

Armstrong Whitworth Securi- 

I Nil Nil Nil Nil Nil 
Associated Portland Cement.. 131 257* 248* 7-67* 413 3 
Callender’s Cable ...........+++ 56 161° 167* 15° 413 0 
Furness Withy ..........00000008 58 140 216 6-6 3 3 W 
General Electric Co. .........+. 252 373 225 10-0 315 3 
Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds... 122 229t 197 3-1T Nil 
Imperial Smelting ...........0++ 126 44 23 1-25 Nil 
North Eastern Electric ........ 184 236* 230* 6-0* 3 5 0 
Powell Duffryn.......+0+-++++0. 7 15* Nil* Nil® ? 
Staveley Coal and Iron......... se 323t 240t 7-1t 316 St 
Stewarts and Lloyds ........... 95 113* 45° 1-25* Nil 
Westinghouse Brake & Signal nee 82* 48* 5-5* 704 








1,031 1,973 1,639 Gen. av. 3-9 
SS 


* Three year average. t After adjusting to gross basis. { Based on dividend for 
year ended April, 1933. § Based on dividend for year ended September 30, ! 


The electrical equipment group, for instance, has felt de- 
pression in the form of retarded progress rather than of 
positive loss of ground. Four other concerns, however, 
have managed to achieve or exceed the average yield on 
ordinary shares of 6 per cent., which we roughly computed 
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for the three years to June last. The yields shown on the 
basis of prices at January roth do not fully exhibit the 
extent to which the recovery prospects of the construction 
industries as a whole have been discounted. As we 
suggested when dealing with coal mining shares recently 
(December 23rd, page 1239), investors expect a vigorous 
increase in profits to judge from present quotations. The 
same construction must be placed on the course of the 
Actuaries’ Index figure for 48 productive industrials which 
recovered steadily from March to October and now shows 
a yield (taking dividend payers and non-payers together) 
of under 33 per cent. The steady recovery in activity will 
clearly need considerable further reinforcement to justify 
present low yields; nevertheless, investors who are prepared 
to await a fuller manifestation of recovery, may find that a 
mixed holding at present prices will not prove too dear if, 
and when, revival comes. As, however, the supreme 
strength of British constructional enterprises was founded 
on conditions of free markets and capital movements, it is 
more than sanguine to hope for a return to prosperity on 
the basis of a world boom, such as characterised pre-war 
cyclical fluctuations. Similar conditions, clearly, cannot 
develop on any significant scale in the face of the present 
multifarious restrictions on international trade. 


* * * 


Bank and Discount Shares.—The profits and divi- 
dends of the leading British banks are set out in our 
“ Money and Banking ”’ section on page 71. The banking 
results confirm the diagnosis made in our Company Note of 
December 2nd last (page 1078) for dividends are unchanged 
in every case, and the total disclosed profits of the ‘‘ Big 
“Five ’’ are only slightly above those of 1932. Indeed, if 
the Midland figures are omitted, on the ground that their 
increase of 12} per cent. is quite out of line with the general 
tendency, the disclosed profits of the other four banks are 
actually lower, at {6,113,000 against {6,213,000 in 1932. 
Investors have learned not to split hairs over the profits 
which the bank managements may or may not deem it 
expedient to declare. The investment appeal of bank 
shares is based on the probability that, given further 
economic recovery over a period of years, the banks will 
endeavour to raise their dividends (with the exception of 
Barclays, which has not reduced its payments), to the pre- 
slump levels—but that time is not yet. The keynote of the 
discount company results is stability, with the Union Dis- 
count Company showing more than a normal upward turn 
in earning power. It seems tolerably certain that some of 
the profits of the larger discount companies have been made 
in the gilt-edged market. We show the recent course of 
bank and discount company dividends and share quota- 
tions in the following table : — 

















Dittende paid Lowest | Lowest Present Yield at 
Price, Price, Price Present 
1930 | 1931 | 1932 | 1933 1932 1933 ice 
Fully-Paid % % % % £ s. d. 
Shares 

Barclay’s “A” ({4)} 10 10 10 10 Ths 94 10 f, 3 17 
lay’s “B” (£1)] 14 14 14 14 47s. 3d. | 60s. 3d. | 72s. Od. | 3 18 
Lloyd’s “* B” (f1) 5 5 5 | 19s. 43d. | 25s. Od. | 27s. 6d. | 3 12 


62s. 3d. | 77s. 3d. | 85s. Od. | 3 15 


0 

0 

9 

Te scwepheusen 18 16 16 16 7 Of. 10§ 315 0 
0 

15. 17H 19} 316 6 

46s. 6d. | 62s. 3d. | 67s. 9d.| 3 14 0 


National Prov.(f. 18 
Westminster ay 


National Discount 
A” (£24) ... 


10 10 10 10 4k 5% 6 43 4 
Partly-Paid 
Shares 
Lloyds “A” (£5, 
£1 pd.) wo... 15 134 | 12 12 | 41s. 9d. | 50s. Od. | 57s.9d.] 4 2 0 
Midland (£12, 
apd)... | 18 16 16 16 6} 8 9# |4 0 0 
Nat. Prov. (£25, 
Pa) a 18 16 15 15 8 102 1243 |4 40 
Nat. Prov, (£20, 
ee 18 16 15 15 9 12 45 144 1460 
Westminster (£4, 
I pd.) we. 20 18 18 18 | 56s. 3d. | 76s. Od. | 87s.0d.] 4 2 6 
Alexander’s Dis. 
(£2, £1 pd.)..... 20 15 19 19 | 44s. Od. | 60s. 3d. | 81s. 3d.] 4 12 0 
National Dis. “B”’ 
(£74, £24 pd)... | 24 | 24 | 24 | 24 72 93 126 | 415 0 
Union Dis. (£5, 
D £24 pd.)......... +20 | 20 | 20 | 20 3 9% 1g |4 6 6 


+ Free of Income Tax. 


Stock Exchange prices reached their nadir a few months 
after Britain left the gold standard and showed marked re- 
covery powers in 1932. The further rise of about 13 per 


cent. in 1933 may be attributed to the influence of con- 
tinued low-interest rates rather than to any extensive invest- 
ment buying ‘‘ for recovery.’’ Nevertheless, at prices giving 
yields of about 3} per cent. on the fully paid and 4} to 4 
per cent. on the partly paid shares of the Big Five, 
shares may not be unattractive to conservative investors 
who desire a ‘‘ hedge ’’ against an eventual decline in Gilt- 
edged quotations. 


* * * 


F. W. Woolworth.—The net profits of F. W. 
Woolworth and Company for the year ended December 31, 
1933, Showed only a modest rise of 1.06 per cent., but the 
margin between earnings and dividends in 1932 was wide 
enough to allow the directors to increase the final dividend 
from 40 per cent. to 50 and still to maintain a conservative 
financial policy. The increase brings the total distribution 
up to 80 per cent., as against 70 per cent. for 1932. The 
net profit of {4,525,384 compares with {4,477,885 in 1932. 
This figure is struck after charging all expenses, including 
depreciation, directors’ and managers’ remuneration, but 
before providing for taxation. The comparative results of 
the past three years are shown in the following table: — 


Years ended December 31, 


1931 1932 1933 
£ £ £ 
UOERORE soc ccccvescnscevnccracenns 4,211,356 4,477,885 4,525,384 
EEE, sic cvisviswcesennccdevecas 608,607 946,828 1,117,435 
Preference dividend ............ 128,500* 225,000f 225 ,000t 
Ordinary dividend ............... 2,375,000 1,968,750¢ 2,250,000 
PROT sicisaccewacssensoceies 70t 70 80 
Issue EXPeNSES...........0secseeees 96,960 aad 
Buildings reserve ............0+5 i 50,000 50,000 
SET TN so cvivccccccsciccacccescce 10,000 10,000 
Total carried forward .......... 2,279,420 3,556,727 4,429,676 


{ First interim of 30 per cent. paid (tax free) prior to reorganisa- 
tion. ftShown net. * Includes £3,500 preference dividend before 
reorganisation. 


It will be observed that the company is carrying forward 
no less than {4,429,676, an increase of £872,949. No doubt 
the company is still anxious to finance extensions out of 
revenue, but seeing that it is now operating about 500 
stores, the scope for further profitable expansion must be 
narrowing. On the basis of last year’s figures the average 
trading profit per shop amounts to {9,050 per annum. 
Although the more optimistic section of the market was 
expecting the distribution to be raised to go per cent. for 
the year the shares have improved on the results, and at 
the present price of 96s. return a yield of £4 5s. od. per 
cent. 
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United Serdang Rubber.—This important Harrison- 
and Crosfield Company has obtained more than a propor- 
tionate share of such recovery as occurred in the rubber 
plantation industry last year. Profits for the twelve months 
to August 31st last, have returned practically to the level 
of 1930, and a small dividend of 3 per cent. (out of nearly 
4 per cent. earned), restores the shares to the income list 
after a two years’ absence. Earnings, naturally, are still 
well below the 13.7 per cent. earned in 1928 (not to men- 
tion the 47.9 per cent. earned in 1926), and the company is 
still drawing on interna] reserves for allocations to the 
writing down of buildings, machinery and plant : — 


Years to August 31, 


1931 1932 1933 
£ £ 

IEE inisiteenineenrssrocconsorsesencnses Dr. 11,477 1,998 59,666 
Expenses and directors’ fees ...... 25,988t 6,833 6,888 
Shares— 

TD dcchecnceninvecccunsbuceees Dr. 37,465 Dr. 4,835 52,778 

ED aeseaueovevsesocevesssosveses Nil Nil 42,698 

Earned (%) ssccccscecceeseeeeeeeeee Nil Nil 3-9 

PIS GIG) wcvccvcccscccccsvcccccccees Nil Nil 3-0 

From TreServeS ..........sseeeeeeeee Dr. 15,000* t t 
Total carried forward..............++ 72,928 68,093 78,173 
Rubber planted area (acres) ...... 30,107 30,480 30,480 
Rubber output (thou. Ibs.)......... 5,979 5,329 5,754 
Net sale price (equiv. London 

landed terms, pence per Ib.) ... 4-04 3-00 4°17 

¢ Including £18,642 depreciation. * From special cultivation 
reserve. $+ £50,000 transferred for depreciation of buildings, 


machinery and plant, in each year. 


The company’s improvement is evidently due not merely 
to a rise in selling prices (equivalent to nearly 40 per cent. 
on a slightly larger crop), but to very creditable additional 
economies in expenditure, which apparently enabled the 
company to produce at under 3d. a pound, although its 
estates are in Sumatra and its direct plantation expenses 
are therefore on a gold basis. The balance-sheet is liquid, 
and includes a holding of £309,178 in cash and Government 
securities. The company is proceeding with its bud-grafting 
policy, a further hundred acres having been cleared and re- 
planted last year. The accounts, altogether, suggest that 
a well-managed company, even under the disadvantages 
of operation under a gold regime, can make a moderate 
profit at the present level of prices, even when working at 
less than its full tapping capacity. The 2s. shares have risen 
frorn a low point of 1s. 13d. last year to 3s., and discount 
a considerable further recovery. The company proposes to 
adopt new articles of association, but the projected changes 
are for the most part of form rather than of substance. 


* * * 


British American Tobacco Prospects.—At the 
B.A.T. meeting last week Sir Hugo Cunliffe Owen declared 
that the company in 1933 had had to contend with two 
main difficulties—the unscientific taxation of tobacco and 
its products, and the chaos in world exchanges. The tobacco 
manufacturer was to all intents and purposes a tax 
gatherer. This was not objectionable, provided that the 
taxation was equitably divided between the various forms 
in which the tobacco went to the consumer. Unfor- 
tunately, when any Government put a higher duty on 
cigarettes than on cut tobacco, the cigarette business tended 
to decline and the cut tobacco business to increase. As 
regards the chaos in the exchanges, it was impossible to 
remit from some countries and in other countries there 
were the most stringent Government regulations. Natur- 
ally, improvement in the exchange value of the pound 
sterling would react unfavourably on the company’s 
profits. As regards the results of the current year, Sir 
Hugo Cunliffe Owen declared that the sales showed quite 
a substantial advance so far on those of the same period of 
last year. World depression, however, had forced the 
smoker to use cheaper goods, on which the amount of profit 
was inevitably smaller than on more expensive goods. 
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Other Company Results.—The results of 25 other 
companies are comprised in our usual table on page gq, 
A Note on the bank profits recently published will be 
found in our new Money and Banking Section, page 71. 
Other results, being scattered over the usual headings fairly 
generally, do not afford much evidence of group move- 
ments, but some individual results are of particular 
interest. The earnings of the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay 
Investment Company’s enterprises have shown a marked 
improvement owing to the abandonment of the gold stan- 
dard by the Union. The Houlder Line, which is associated 
with the Furness Withy group, has reported profits of 
£110,069, an increase of {12,191 on last year. The textile 
companies would appear to have fared slightly better 
during 1933, although recent reorganisations affecting three 
of the companies make any estimate of their true earnin 
position conjectural. Special mention may be made of 
Jute Industries, whose experience has not been happy 
since incorporation. Including net receipts from subsidiary 
companies, profits of £50,005 have been earned, reflectin, 
a slight betterment in trade towards the end of the year. 
The Lancashire Cotton Corporation loss has been reduced 
following the reorganisation earlier in 1933. The debenture 
interest has been paid by the guarantors for the third year 
in succession. The four trust companies’ results reveal 
only small changes compared with 1932. Among other 
companies, Liebig’s Extract of Meat Company has dis- 
closed a slight fall from {234,924 to £223,380. British 
Tobacco Company (Australia) has again brought in suff- 
cient to pay 6 per cent. on the ordinary shares, and im- 
provements are shown by Mills and Rockleys, Mulliners 
(Holdings) and Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills. 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—On later pages 
of this issue will be found the reports of the following com- 
panies :—Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Investment, Fanti 
Consolidated Investment, British American Tobacco, and 
Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields. At the meeting of Transvaal 
and Delagoa Bay Investment Co., Mr. S. C. Black re- 
ported that the company had disposed of two blocks of 
claims and that the output of the companies coal mines had 
been well maintained. The Right Hon. L. S. Amery, 
P.C., M.P., deputising for Sir Edmund Davis at the Fanti 
Consolidated meeting, dealt with the investment policy of 
the company. The chairman of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, 
Mr Walter Maclachlan, referred to the success in the 
country of ‘‘ Regent ’’ petrol, which was produced largely 
from Apex oil. We refer elsewhere on this page to the 
British American Tobacco meeting. 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 


THE LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
SETTLING DAYS 


AccOUNT 


January 23 January 25 


TICKET | 

The markets in the second week of the New Year were 
less effervescent, though no less confident, than in the open- 
ing week. In many sections, particularly in industrials, the 
amount of stock available was not generous, but demand 
itself was intermittent. Prices, indeed, seem to have 
reached levels which allow no room for indiscriminate buy- 
ing, however great the investor’s confidence in the bright- 
ness of their future. The cynosure of interest for the 
moment, however, is the gilt-edged market, where increasing 
strength has been associated with reports of a very eatly 
conversion, with the week’s Nyasaland issue (a truly 
‘« cut-priced offer ’’) as its herald. The Treasury is always 
a shrewd judge of the moment for a major operation, a2 
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may not have been surprised by the happy coincidence 
between the market’s present strength and the approach of 
the date on which notice to redeem Treasury Four per 
Cents., 1934-36, may be given. Whether either the Two 
and a-Half per Cent. Conversion Loan of last year or this 
week’s Three per Cent. Stock would be an idéal medium 
for a conversion offer, however, may be doubted. 


The turnover in the gilt-edged market was only moderate 
at the outset, but the market became very active in mid- 
week. Long-dated stocks, like old Consols and Local Loans, 
showed the largest rises, and War Loan (which at present 
prices is ‘“‘ redeemable ’’) was also well supported. Among 
corporation loans, Manchester at -long last reached par. 
India loans were firm, particularly the new Three and 
a-Half per Cents. Dominion loans were uniformly good. 

Foreign bonds were irregular. Chinese loans, particularly 
Boxer Loan, were prominent, but Japanese were fairly 
heavily sold at times. The German “ default loans ’’ rose 
slightly on the intimation that continued Reichsbank intran- 
sigeance might result in the British adoption of exchange 
clearing arrangements. Brazilians recovered, after being 
out of the picture for some weeks. 


The home railway market was hoping for a batch of 
exceptionally favourable traffic returns, but the actual 
figures were mediocre, except for the London, Midland and 
Scottish. Prices, which had been very firm on a moderate 
volume of buying, became recessionary, but subsequently 
recovered. The decline in London Transport ‘‘ C ’’ stock, 
on the other hand, was checked by an apparently favourable 
traffic report. Argentine rails held their ground in spite 
of the depressing trend of the gross revenue figures. 
Canadian Pacific made a further steady advance. The 
industrial markets started at the new account with a show 
of cheerfulness, but the volume of business did not quite 
come up to expectation. Bank shares were bought, partly 
on the maintenance of profits and dividends, and partly in 
sympathy with the firmness of gilt-edged stocks. The rest 
was mainly a story of ‘‘ feature markets.’’ Iron and steel 
shares were in selective demand, speculative buying being 
recorded of such diverse counters as Bengal Iron and Har- 
land and Wolff first preference. A steady business was done 
in electric supply shares without any considerable effect 
on quotations. In the motor share group Austin were 
again prominent. Among breweries, Charrington were 
active. Imperial Tobacco reflected a report that the forth- 
coming final dividend would be accompanied by an in- 
creased bonus. A favourable view was taken of the pros- 
pects of leading store companies. Textile shares were irre- 
gular, the cotton and woollen groups recording a slight 
advance, and the rayon group a series of fractional declines. 
The ‘‘ feature ’’ in this market was provided by Whit- 
worth and Mitchell, which made a _ sharp advance on 
Monday, but were unable completely to hold it. Wool- 


worth were marked up on the increased dividend. Insur-' 


ance shares were firm throughout, though increases in 
quotations were limited to a few pence. 


Oil shares were quiet, though there was a fairly steady 
demand for the higher-grade stocks, particularly for the 
preference issues. The tea share market opened strongly, 
but numerous holders decided to take profits, and the tone 
became irregular, despite keen competition and higher 
prices at the tea auctions in Mincing Lane. Rubber shares 
were steady, but there was no impetus towards renewed 
buying, the market having ceased to expect any early con- 
summation of the negotiations for an ouput restriction 

eme. 


Kaffirs were uncertain at the outset owing to fears of the 
possible effect on the franc of the political consequences of 
the Stavisky scandal. The mid-week rally in the franc, 
however, brought a partial renewal of confidence, but 
profit-taking interrupted an incipient advance in quotations. 
Speculative interest was centred on ‘‘ prospecting ’’ shares, 
particularly West Witwatersrand, whose sharp advance 
gave an invitation to ‘‘ cash in ’’ a handsome profit, which 
some few holders accepted. The Ashanti dividend came 
approximately midway between the upper and lower 
market estimates, and did not greatly affect the price of 
the shares. Tin shares were quiet on the lower price of 

€ metal. Copper shares were firm, but attracted little 
Public interest. 
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*‘ FINANCIAL NEWS”’ DAILY BARGAIN INDEX 
(Approximate number of Bargains recorded in Stock Exchange Lists) 
aig ag 


Jan. 4, 


Jan. 5, 
1934 


Jan. 6, 
1934 


an. 8, 
1934 ; 


Jan. 9, 
1934 


1934 

















Jan. 10, 
1934 





Jan. 11, 
1934 





1,450 1,508 786 1,250 1,729 1,474 1,480 
munications, and 


Public Utilities... | 1,185 1,221 600 1,168 1,396 1,296 1,177 
Commercial and : : 


Industrial* ...... 4,151 4,407 1,939 4,763 4,46 

a . Insurance | - - —_ = 
an cial ... 783 858 382 825 6. 

Mines a: 51 683 824 
N itrate) ......... 1,575 1,896 965 1,750 4,391 1,502 1,636 

ME ccccsncdanecsiones 283 174 72 202 156 176 


| | | | | _] 
. 


Total ...... 10,008 | 10,744 5,097 | 10,631 | 13,495 9,764 |10,213 
Corresponding day 
in 1933 ............ 7,381 7,614 3,813 8,524 7,532 7,897 7,157 


* Including iron and steel and breweries. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 30 INDUSTRIAL ORDINARY 


stocks. (1928 = 100) 
Highest | Lowest 
Jan. 4, | Jan. 5, | Jan.6, . 8, . 9, . 10, 11 
Ga tt) Gan3 i994" | “1934” | “isa” | nese” | 7954" | tosh 


























| 
86-4 | 84-3 | 84-7 | 84-9 | 85-3 | 85-9 | 86-0 | 86-1 | 86.4 





“FINANCIAL NEWS ”’ DAILY AVERAGE OF 20 FIXED INTEREST 





stocks. (1928= 100) 
Highest | Lowest 
Jan. 4, an. 5, . 6, . 8, . 9, . 10, . 11, 
Gan ii) Gan 2) rose’ | asse’ | “ose” | Jaae? | Jes § Jose’ | tose 


























129-4 128-8 | 129-0 | 129-0 | 129-1 | 129-1 | 129-2 | 129-3 | 129-4 


FOREIGN STOCK EXCHANGES 
NEW YORK 


Having spent the week-end in meditation upon the 
astronomical Budget estimates, the Stock Exchange re- 
opened without having reached any very settled conclu- 
sions. Despite the President’s unequivocal statements re- 
garding stabilisation, the crop of rumours on the subject 
was, if anything, increased. The most important of these 
was a renewal of the suggestion that the President would 
impose a de facto devaluation of the dollar on a 60 cent or 
50 cent basis, possibly before February Ist, and impound 
the ‘‘ profit’’ on the Federal Reserve gold stocks for 
Treasury purposes. In view of the tremendous Government 
issues which are projected and the present weakness of 
Government bonds, there may be more substance in this 
idea than in other inspired guesses. The resulting windfall 
of $3,570 millions, on a 50 cent basis, would account 
for about one-third of the projected market borrowing for 
this year. It is fairly likely, however, that a return to a 
free gold standard on this basis would not be made, in 
view of the repercussions on European stability. The Presi- 
dent is certainly continuing his policy of ‘‘ action now.’”’ 
Congress has this week been invited to endorse $2,000 
millions Farm Bank bonds with a Government guarantee, 
and will shortly be asked to vote $1,166 millions for current 
Budget purposes. The St. Lawrence project if ratified will 
account for a further $100 millions. As a result of these 
requirements the bond market was very weak, under heavy 
sales from nervous holders abroad. After two very dull 
days, a much better tone was in evidence on Wednesday, 
and the turnover was almost doubled. General trade indi- 
cators showed favourable movements to which industrial 
markets responded with some enthusiasm in sharp contrast 
to the bond market. Production of electricity and carload- 


(Continued on page 82) 
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In calculating yields on the stocks and shares quoted below allowance is made for interest accrued since the last payment. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Note—Shares with a New York quotation, or with definite American interest, are distinguished by italics 


Where stocks are definitely redeemable at a certain 


date the yield includes any profit or loss on redemption; where stocks are redeemable at or before a certain date the final date of repayment is taken when the stock stands at 


discount and the earliest 
any enhancement or reduction of interim dividends. 


Prices 
Year 1932. 
‘High- | Low- 
_est_| est 
784 | 54 
ane 81 
ih 73% 
112#%| 93 
1174 | 99 
11 838 
1023 | 100 
11 
92 
36 
82 sf 
4 
11 67 
1073 
105 
108 
11 
1 
111 
10: 
112 


8382 


— 
- 
ww 


weyee 


SSSSLEToSSse 


100% 
91 
1054 
55 
81 
364 

95 





10 





Prices | 

Year 1933 | Name of Security 

iT 

High- | Low- | i} 
est est g 

British Funds. | 
|, Comsols 2§% «-.2.-00ee0+ 

110 108 Do. 4% Red. aor | 

|| on or after Feb. 1957(#) || 
94 92% |, Conversn. 24% 1944-49 | 
96§ | Do. 3%» 1948-53 ... 

101 97 i} Do. 34% after 1961.. |; 

111}§| 107% || Do. 44% 1940-44 ... 

11 1148 || Do. 5% 1944-64 ..... } 

11 108 || Funding 4% 1960-90.. 

1 betel 2% Treasury Bas. 35-38, 

1 102 || 3%, Treasury Bds. 38-42) 

11 ‘oa | Victory Bonds 4%...... 

102 |) War Loan sari 

Local Loans 3%......... 
] India 28% ......000000008 | 
7 | Do, 3% ...seeseeeeeeeee | 

90: 772 | ~ i ssccmheninn’ | 

11 102 | Do. 44% 1958-68 . 

1073 | 105 U.K. & Argentine 1933 | | 

| 4% A red. 1947....... 
Dom. & Colonial Govts. | 

111 103 || Australia 5%1945-75... } 

1064 | 101 || Canada 4% 1940-60... | 

114 nig |X Gold Coast 44% 1956... | 

116 re 5% 1950-60 .. > |i 

104 ood | Se Wales 5% 35-55.. 

112 \N. Zealand 5% 1946.. -| 

107 102 ueensland 5%, 40-60... 

114 1074 | . Africa 5% 1945-75... ! 

| Foreign Governments. » 

944 | 60 | Argentine 4% Resciss... | 

1054 | 99 | Austrian 6% 1923-43 | 
74 54 | Do. 7% Int. red. by sad 
ot 293 | B. Aires (Prov. ) 34% 

115 108 Belgian 7% red. by 1956. 
30 18} | Bulgaria 74% Loan..... ! 
78 62 | Brazil §% Fund, 1914... 

27 11¥ || Chili 6% (1929) ......... 
66 364 | China 5% (1912)......... | 
914 | 67 i Do. 5% (1913) ....... } 

105 963 | Czechoslovakia 8%. | 
854 | 76 || Danish 3%,.........00000 \\ 
80 514 || Danzig 64% ..........04. | 

104 954 | i! Egypt Unified 4%....... | 
83 60 || Estonia 7% 1927 ...... | 

101 72 || Finland 6% 1923 ...... 
26 21% || French 4% (British)... | 

100 = German 7% ..........-++ |! 
92 # | Do. 51% Ste. ids. 1930 | 
344 2 || Greek 6% Stab. Ln. ... |! 
41 a | Do. 7% Refugee oe | 
58 \| Hungary il Tp wencnnnvens \| 
93 - | Japanese 5 5 yA 1936-65 | 
97 %y (1924) oe i 
1074 He Norwegian 4% 1911... || 
63 | 35 || Peru 74% 1922 ......... 
873 2 Poland 7%........s.0.0000 
29 2 | Roumania4% Con.1922 
101 4 Swedish 34% 1908...... | 
1053 1004 | U. Zz & Argentine 1933 i 

' 54% B Certs. (1951) || 
62% | 533 - C Certs. (3% Max.) | 
Corporation Stocks. | 

7. || Berlin 6% 1932-57...... i 

116 | 112 || B’mgham 5% 1946-56 || 
116} | 113} || Bristol 5% 1948-58..... || 
87 60 Danzig 7%.........ssse00e \| 
11 105} || E. London 5% 1960-70 | 
107 104 | geeks 534% 1937-52, 

82 | 3% seeecerereesoes | 

111% | 107 || Seine 7% 1935-52...... }) 

Last two | 
Half-yearly ] 

Dividends | Name of Security 
(a) (6) (ec) | 





Nil 
| Nil 


a) Interim dividend. 




















| Public Boards. | 

| Central Elec. 5% 1950-70)! 

| Lonpon PASSENGER || 

| Transport Boarp— 

144% “A” 1985-2023.. 

16% “A” 1985-2023... 

44% % **T.F.A.” 1942-72 

5% “ B ” 1965-2023... | 
” é 1956 or after .... 

|, Met. Wat. Bd. B 3%... 

! Pt. of Lndn. 5% 1950-70 

| British Railways. 





\| 





| G. Western Ord. Stk.. 
| L. & N. E’st'n Def. Stk. 
\| ~~ 5% Pref. Ord..... 
| Do. 5% Pref. 1955.. | 
Nil || Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. 
L.MS. Ord. Stk. ........ 
4% Pref. Stk. 1923... 
4% Pref. Stk....... . 
| Southern Def. Stk 








Do. 5% Pref. Stk. 
| Dom. & Foreign Rys. 





| 
| Do. 5% Pref. Ord. Stk.| 
| 
| 
| 


——— 
i 


vce | ee, 


Nil | Antofagasta Ord. Stk. || 
Nil || B.A. & Pacific Ord. Stk. 
Nil || B.A. Gr. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 
Nil | B.A. Western Ord. Stk. 
Nil | C. Argentine Ord. Stk. 
Nil | C. Uruguay Monte V... 
Nil \ Can. Pacific ( om. ($25) || 
2 i | Can. Nat. 1927Guat.4% 
Nil || Cordoba Central Cons... 
2(c) || Costa Rica Ord. Stk.. 
Nil |, Entre Rios Ord. Stk.. 
Nil || Do.6% Cum. Pref. Stk 
Nil |! Do. 4% 2nd Pref. Stk. 


(b) Final dividend. 





(c) Last two yearly dividends. 








| Jan. | Jan. — 
i , | , 
| 1934 | 1934 | Fall 
| 
744 | 754 | +1 | 
109}x! 110 | + | 
923 | 93 | +4) 
| 993 | + | 
1024 | 1029 | + 
1083 | 1093 | + ¢| 
1163 | 1169 | + 
1124 | 1129 | + 
999 | 100 | + | 
1023 | 103 | + 
/ nt uit | +4 
1014 | 1019 | + 3 | 
87} | 88$ +1 | 
63 |+4 
75 | 76 | +1 | 
88 884 i + } i 
| 1083 | 109 | + 
106 | 106 | 
108 | 108 
103 | 103 
113 | 113 
112x | 112 
103 | 103 
109 | 109 
107 | 107 
112 | 112 | 
' 
ar | +2 | 
104 104 |. 
6x | 70 | +1 | 
38x | 38 |... 
112} 112k)... | 
20} | 214 | +1 | 
73 | 75 | +2 | 
164 | 178) +1 | 
62 | 65 | +3 
88}x, 89} +1 | 
102 | 102 |... | 
83}x| 83} | | eee 
78 | 80 | +2 
1044 | 105 +4 
= | 8 +2 
103 +4 
23 | ‘23 | +. | 
89 | 90 | +1 | 
63 | 65) | +23, 
31 314)... | 
384 |... | 
41} | 424) 41 | 
80x 80 = 
90 | 88x | +1 | 
97} | 1014 | +4 | 
40 | 40 | ... 
844) 85$ | +1 | 
17x | 17 ed 
95x} 98 | +3 | 
102 | 102 
55 | 55 | 
| 
42 | 46 | +4 | 
m5 |S |. | 
16 | 116 | ... 
823 | 80 | —23 
4.)114 | 0. 
106 | 107, | +1 | 
865 | 874 | +1 
= bx’ 1074 |... | | 
 Pteo, Price ar | 
*| Rise 
| Ja Jan. = | - 
18h | 1934 el Fall 
luis | a3 
16 | 116 |... 
127, | 127 a 
1093 | 109% |... 
123 | 123 Ks 
84 | 83 | -1 
tet 904 | +1 
1144 |... 
544 | 56 | +14 
9 10 
21 21 — 
824 | 823] ... 
384 | 38 | — 4 
254 | 26 | + 4 
sot 474 | +2 
71 
= oF sid 
65 
109 | 199 | tT. 
21 22 | 41 
14 15 | 41 
| 314 | 32 | 44 
| 244) 24 | -— 4 
|; 19 19 me 
11h} 1b)... 
13 15 | +2 
| 794% 79} |... 
6 +1 
- |} 244 244 
| 16} 164 | 
224 | 244! +2 
16} | 174) +1 
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(t) Last two quarterly dividends. 
¢) Paid in New Zealand Currency. (e) Allowing for rate of exchange. (s) Cash bonus from capital accretions. (m) Based on 


Last two | | 


















































te when the quotation is above par. The return on ordinary stocks and shares is calculated by reference to the latest dividends, account being taken ef 
Allowance is made for accrued dividends in eciculsting the yield on “ cum. div. ” shares, 





ld worked on basis of four quarterlies. 
Bas 3%. (nm) Yield worked on redemption at par on Feb. 1, 























Prices Price, | Price | 
|, Half-yearly |, ° *| Rise 
Year 1983 | ‘Dividends | Name of Security Jan. | Jan. | or | Yield 
aia ecaaiall | 1834 | 1934 | Fall 
High- [Low @) 0) (9 | 
est | est | % % _tt ce | gad 
| { Foreign Rys.—cont. |; | ——— 
| 4 | Nil | Nil GW. of Brazil £10...... | t im Nil 
10 | Nil Nil |) Leopoldina Ord. Stk.... || 12 12 sae N 
77/14) 21/3 \ Nil | Nil || Nitrate Rlys. (£10) 62/6 | 65/- | +2/6| Nil 
| Nil $2(a) || ! San Paulo Ord. Stk. . 814 | 83} | +2 ? 
35/- 15 1(a) | 1(b) || Taltal Rly. Ord. £5 ... fl 30/- | 30/-| ... | 715 0 
Nil | Nil || Uta. mogpes Ses. Stk. | 4 44/+% Nil 
an 
7/44) 3/3 | Nil | Nil || Anglo-French (e1) cae i 6/6 | 7/6) +1/-| Nil 
8/1 2/- | Nil Nil '! Anglo Internatl. (£1). \ > 3/9} ... Nil 
18/- | 74 dis | Nil | Nil | AngloS. fA£10€5pdl Sdis} 5dis| |... Nil 
10/9 | 4/74) Nil | Nil || American) B£lfypd | 7/6} 7/6 | ... Nil 
1/3 | 39/- |) () (4)5(a) | Bank of N. Zealand £1 | 47/6 | 48/9 | 41/3! 4 2 4 
352 =, | Bank of Eng. Stk. ... || 347 | 349 | +2 | 3 8 8 
68/9 ie | \| Barclay B. (€1) ......... | 20/- | 72/-|+2/-| 318 0 
30/9 “6 2 m4 24(b) i Barcl. (Dom. &c.) A £1 || 30/3 | 30/3] ... | 3 3 0 
10 74 || 4(0) 34a) | | Bk. of Australasia (£5) || 10} | 1 .. | 313 8 
504 | 33 ii(¢) 84(c) || Bk. of Montreal ($100) || £33 | ¢: +541 4 7 O¢ 
29 21 || Sdle 5(c) || Bk. of N.S. Wales (£20) 28 in 218 
5 3% || 6(c) | 6(c) || British Overseas A £5 44x) 4 + 699 
1 13 | 7(0) HA || Chtd. of India (€5)...... 1 154 | + 496 
17/9 | 12/- 2 (0) antes Comcl. Bk. of Aus. 10)- 1s/- | 18/-| ... | 216 6 
71/3 ease 84a) "4 District A £5, £1 pd.... | 71/3 | 72/6 |41/3| 414 0 
55/6 Do. B £1 fully paid...... §2/6 | 51/3|—1/3| 4 00 
112/6 33/9 | zi 0 Eng.Scot.&Aust.£5,£3pd/110/— | 111/3 | +1/3| 214 oF 
a wit)" (o)| 6 is) | Hambros £10, £24 = 8) 8)/+4|5 13 
136 ae Hong. and S. "($125) £132 |£134 +f2/ 411 7 
s/o 6(a Bib) Lloyds £5, with £1 pd. || 57/3 | 57/9 | +6d| 4 3 0 
a 7(a) | 7(b) || Martins £20, £23 pd. ... 7%) Stli+he! 480 
sz 7/8 | | 8(a) | 8(b) || Midland £1, fully pd... || 83/- | 85/- |+2/-| 316 0 
a3t'| ‘29 5 11(6) | _4(a) || Nat. of Egypt £10...... / 35 | 35 |... | 4 6 0 
10(b) 10le) | Nat. of India £25,£12}pd) 454 | 464/ +1 | 5 8 0 
34 i234 | 74(a) || Nat. Prov. £20, £4 pd. || 14 | 1444/4 4| 4 3 0 
459 | 403 | 8h(a) | 3 (| i Royal Bk. of Scotland , | 458 465 +7 | 313 0 
12} | 10 | 5(6)| S(a) || St. ofS. Af. £20, £5pd. | 129] 124x) +2) 4.1 9 
82/9 | 76/0 |) I! a) | 9(b) | {| wo fA, £1 pd. | 84/3 87/14 +2/19§) 440 
os. j 
77/6 | 60/3 } 9(a) | 10(6 | aterdizeoes £2, £1 pd. | 79/9 | 81/3 +1/6 | 415 3 
\| 5(@. 5(6 bere fl filly pd. 6 6 ~~ i 2 2 ee 
12 | 94 || 9a) | 15(6) || b, £24 pd.|| 129 | 12] 44) 416 0 
lid! - 74(6)| 124(0) | Union, 3 24 pd... "| 11 11g | + 2 | 473 
Insurance. 
27 | $0(b) | 40(a) || Alliance £1, fully pd. . 263 | 27 |4+4!368 
163 | |14/6(6) +3/6(a))) Atlas £5, £14 pd. | 13 13} .. | 3 1 6 
24 | 20 | 10/3(b) 10/3(a)|| Com. Un. £24, fully pd. | 23¢ | 23 |— 4] 4 8 6 
19 13 i 32(b) | 24(a) || Gen. Accident £5, £1 pd | 16 164 | +4) 440 
314 | 258 | 25(b) | 25(a) || Lon. & Lane. £5, ‘£2 pd. 27 28 )+2) 31 5 
304 | 333 | 12/6) 11/610) N.Brit.& Mer.£5, £14 pd. 355 | 36¢/+32/ 3 39 
185 | 15) 45(0) ) | 35(a) || Northern £10, £1 pd... 17 17 . | 415 0 
178 ae 42510 't25(a) || Pearl (£1), fully paid... 17 | 17 .. | 218 Of 
17 i ote) | 35(6) || Phoenix £1, fully pd. . | 15 153 | + 412 3 
314 84 37,€ t92(c) || | Prudential £1 A ........- al 30} | 302 | + 3 1 Of 
89/- Sor \\t31(c) +374 (c)|| Do. £1, with 4s. paid... || 76/3 | 80/— | +3/9} 117 6& 
8h | 6) || 17(d) | 10(a) | | Royal Exchange (£1)... | 7h} 7h) + 8] 313 0 
8 7h 3/3(b) | 3/3(a) || Royal £1, 10s. paid...... | 74} 79b}.. 440 
4k |, 84(6) | 88(a) || Sea Insur., £1 fully pd. } 4 44|/+ &| 319 0 
4k 3H 5) 1/3(a) | Sun Insur., £1with5/-pd 3 4/+%/ 3 63 
6%} 5é |) t8(b) | T8(a) |) l Sun Life Assur., £1 fy pd| 6x 6 -- | 213 3t 
17k) 15H $30(b) t174(@) | Yorkshire £1, fully pd. | 16¢| 16} 218 Of 
1 Investment Trusts. | | 
240 | 201 | 6(b) | 34(a) || Anglo-American Deb... || 205 | 205 = 412 8 
693 ss i 24(b) | 2(c) || Anglo- -Celtic Ord. || $93] 594] .. | 3.7 8 
11/44) 5/9 |) 1(c) | Nil(c) || Atlas Electric, &c., 1 | 8/- | 9/-|+1/-| — Nil 
16/44 9) | | 74d | Nil(a) || Brit, Assets Trust 5/- | 11/3 | 11/3} ... 329 
223 | 185 || 6(b 4(a) | Debenture Corp. Stk... | 220 | 220 be 411 0 
105 68 3(b) | 14(a) || For. Amer., &c., Def... 82 823]... 5 9 0 
159} | 1353 5(b) | 24(a) || Guardian Investment... || 150§ | 150} | ... 419 0 
243 | 1904 || 6(b) | 3(a) || Indus. & Gen. Ord....... |} 210 | 210 ae 459 
350 | 298 || 9(b) 5(a) | Invest. Trust Def....... |) 303 | 303 | ... | 412 5 
17/6 | 10/3 || 4(b) | (a) || Lake View Invest. 10/- || 13/9 | 13/9) ... | 4 7 3 
256 | 190 || 6(b) | 3d(a) | \| Mercantile Investment || 210 | 215 | +5 48 4 
181 135 || 5(b)| 3(a) ] Merchants Trust Ord || 137$ | 130} | —7 627 
320 | 270 || 10(b) | 5(a) || Metropolitan Trust .. 270 | 272 +2 510 3 
60 41 24(c) | | 24(c) || Nineteen Twenty-eight | 534 | 534]... 413 6 
623 | 41 || 3(c) | 3(c) | Nineteen Twenty-nine 534 | 534 ao § 12 3 
11/9 6/- || 1O\e) | | 44(c) || Scottish Investment(5/-)|| 6/3x} 6/3 ee 215 0 
170} | 1223 33(a) | 5(b) || Scottish Mortgage, &c. || 1624 | 1624! ... 5 47 
171 | 135 } 54$(b) | 2(a) || Trustees Corp. Ord. ... || 150 | 152kx, +4} | 5 0 0 
1974 | 153 || 6(b 3a) | | United States Debenture, 165 | 165 | .. | 5 9 1 
' Financial Trusts, &c. | | 
25/9 | 16/3 || Nil(a) 2) | Anwetine and, &c.£1 || 17/6 | 17/6 2 6 9 
45 | 20 | Nil | Nil | Australian Estates, &e. | 404 | 404 | Nil 
3/103} 1/104) - Nil || Brit. Nth. Borneo £1.. 3/3 | 3/3| ... Nil 
24/114} 14/6 || 9d(c) | Gd(c) |, Brit. S. Africa 15/- fy pa | 2ij- | 22/-|+1/-| 1 2 6 
24/9 | 16/74)! 5{(c) | 6k(c) \| Charterhouse Inv. £1 25/7}| 28/9 |+ 3/14) 4 6 6 
24/9 | 6/3 | 28) Sha) | 1 baer Corporation £1 || 21/9 | 21/9x) +744) 5 8 0 
18/- — C. of London R. Pty. a hy ta on 411 9 
9} t2ie) sane, i Dalgety £20 £5 pd....... 73 +] 3.2 6 
13/- {| Nita) = Forestal Land £1 ...... | ays 11/3 ae Nil 
30/- ite | | Nil | Hudson's Bay Co. a | 27/6 | 26/3 |—1/3| Nil 
94/6 58/9 | i | Nil | Do. 5% Cum. Pref. £5... \ 92/6 | 92/6) ... Nil 
17/9 7/6 | Nil Nil || Java Invest., &c., £1... || 17/6 | 17/6 | ... Nil 
33 1 } Nil | Nil || Peruvian fOrd.Stk.... | 24/ 3 | +4 Nil 
153| 5 || Nil | Nil || Corp. Pref. Stk... || 9 | 10 | +1 Nil 
19/- | 11/- |) Nil | Nil, | Primitiva Holdings £1 | 14/- 14 | i Nid 
22/- | 15/- | Nite)! 4(c) || Staveley Trust €1 ...... | 18/9 | 18/9 | 44 0 
40/3 | 23/- || Nil | 4(c) || Sudan Plantations £1... || 34/4}| 36/3 i+ 1/104 242 
} Breweries, &c. i 
33/3 | 21/104 5(b) || Allsopps Ord. £1 ...... 34/6 33/6xd\ 4 14 10 
30/- | 19/3 410) | 24(a) | Barclay Perkins £1"... || 30/-x| 30/-| ... | 4 6 9 
88/6 | 55/6 tile 11(b) || Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. | 90/- | 90/6 | +6d| 3 6 OF 
57/3 | 29/9 || 44(a) | 8(6) || Benskins Watford £1... || 56/-x| 57/- | +1/-| 47 8 
11/03; 6/3 || Nil | Nil | City of Lond. Def. 5/- ), 11/6 | 13/- +16 | Nil 
65/- | 39/3 | a0) 5(a) || Courage Ord. £1 ...... | @5/- | 65/- |... 316 0 
91/9 | 51/- || 7$(a) | 10(b) || Distillers Co. Ord, £1.. \ - | 85/- | +3/-| 4 0 ; 
106/- | 77/- || 11(a) | 16(6) || Guinness (A) Ord. Stk.£1'\100/- |100/-| ... | 5 8 
86/- | 49/6 || 6(a) nate) | Ind Coope Ord. £1...... | 97/6 | 87/6 44 ; 
38/3 | 24/9 || 4$(b) \ Meux’s Ord. £1 ......... \ 38/- 38/- 3 19 $, 
70/6 | 41/- || +7(0) tras | Mitchells & Butlers £1 || 70/-x! 70/- 374 
37/6 | 22/— || 3(a)| 5(b) | Oblsson’s Cape £1 ...... 36/6x| 37/3 | +9d| 4 7 of 
78/6 | 48/6 || t5(a) \t10(b) | S. African Bws. £1...... 78/9 | 79/6 | +9d| 3 15 : 
38/- | 23/9 || 5(b) | 3(a) | Taylor Walker Ord. £1 | 38/- | S8/- | 44 : 
56/9 | 38/- || 4(a)| 6() | Watney Combe Def. £1 || 58/- | 57/- | —1/-; 3 9 
| | Goal. Tron and Steel. | | eo |-ss| 
i Nil ma nthracite £1... || 7/- * 
ole islet - 7(s) | Do. 7% Cum. Pref, £1 || 21/3 21/3 | | 7 0 0 
9d | 3d || Nil | Nil Armstrong Whit, A. ie aa aial | Nd 


+ Free of Income Tats7. 
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lay (d) 3 (a | patcace*Wricos 81 £1. | 42/- | 43/9 

“S ~*~ | i Barrow Hezmatite (£1) 3/- 3/9 

3/6 ai) 8 ja Ni Baldwins 4/- ........00++ 3/- 3/- | ... 
Nil || Bengal Iron £1 .......... S/- | 6/3 | +1/3 

iit 23/6 14(a) || Bolsover Col’ry Ord. £1 || 31/3 | 33/9 | +2/6 

4/3 i | Nil rown (John) Ord. 6/- 4/3 | 4/3) ... 

ota! Nil eli Laird (5/-) 2/9 | 2/9 

ia Nil | Consett Iron £1 ......... 7/6 7/6 
a é i 1010) 5(a) || Cory, William, £1 ...... | 77/6 | 77/6 

Nil i ont 2/- | 2/- 

30 iat Nil | Nil 8% Non.Cm.Pf.0.£1|| 2/- | 2/- - 
mi} 4) Ni | Ni Bbbw Vale ale Ord. 1 8d | od |... 

i Nil | Nil 7%"B"Ptg.Pret.5j- || 9d | 9d |... 
18)/- robs Nil | Nit || Guest Keen @esl ce || 17/6 | 17/6) 
of- +e, || Nil | Nil || Hadfields £1 ............. 8/6 | 8/9 | +3d 
v Nil | Nil || Har. & Wif. 6% Cm, 3/9 | 5/- | +1/3 
20/74 15/8 | Nil(a) | 24(6) || Horden Collieries £1 ... || 20/- | 22/6 | +2/6 
wa | 10 | id | Soe | Lametere Bs. a | U2 | 5 | +88 
wal 3 73 Iwi Ni 14(a) || Ocean Coal & Wilsons || 13/9 | 13/9] ... 
5/3 S| i S Pease s and ee 10/- ; = a sia 

Nil(c) | 14(¢ ‘owell Duffryn £1 ...... ees 
3 3s sie 1 ‘‘ || Sheepbridge Cl Cl & In i 23/9 | 25/- | +1/3 
20/- | 3(c) | Nil(c) || S. Durham f Ord. 23/9 | 24/44| +734 

14) 6/6 || Nil(c) | Nil(c) || Steel & Iron B Ord ti 12/6 | 13/9 | +1/3 
me 34/23'| 6(b) | 4(a) || Stanton Ironworks £1 . | 45/78 47/- | +1/44 
96/44) 25/- || +24 (a)| t24(0)|| Staveley Coal, &c., £1.. || 33/9 | 35/- | +1/3 
23/3 | 12/44| Nil | Nil || Stewarts & Lloyds £1.. || 23/- | 24/6 | +1/6 
17/113) 13/44)| 24(0) Nil(a) || Swan, Hunter £1 ....... 17/3 | 17/3 | ... 
3/4| 1/58) i Nil || Thomas (Richard) £1 3/- | 3/3 | +3d 
uj3| 8/9 | Nil | Nil % Cm. Tax free Pf. é1| 25/3 | 25/3] ... 
17/6 | 8/3 || Nil | Nil ycroft, John, £1 15/- | 15/- ° 
$704 | Nil | Nil || U. States Steel $100 ... || $474 | $473 ; 
9/24) 5/9 | Sic) | 4(c) || Vickers 6/8 ........-+-+00+ 9/- | 9/6 | +6d 
83/9 | 24/9 || 6(c) | 6(c) || WeardaleSteel&c.Df.£1 || 29/3x 30/74} pay 
B5)- | 28/9 | (a) | 74(0) Whitehead ison &Stl£1||} 53/9 | 57/6 | +3/9 

| 4/9 |) 34(c c) || B. Ctn. Wool Ds. 5s... 6/3 = +3d 
ssilos ‘3 4 | Na | Bleachers £1. ....+.-...+. “| 2/6 

18/6 we Nil | Nil |! Bradford Dyers (£1) .. 16/10 v0 eZ 
18/- | Nil | Nil \| Brit. Celanese Ord. (1 oj- |\ 1 +9d 
18/6 | ei | Nil | Nil | Do. 7% Ist Cm. Pf. £1 | ae ‘are | +1/- | 
14/74, 3/6 || Nil | Nil | Bo- 74% andCm.PI.£1 | 13/- | 13/6 | +6d| 
16/9 | i/- | Nil | Nil || Calico Printers £1 ...... ; 14/43) 14/43)... 
63/3 | 47/6 | 124(c)| 24(n) || Coats, J. and P. (£1) .. || 63/- | 65/- | +2/-| 
45/3 | 24/74 +2] (b) \14(a)t || Courtaulds £1. \......... 45/- | 44/73 —4!d 
46/9 | 37/6 | 5(b)(d), 24(a) | English Swe. Ctn. £1.. | 43/9 | 43/9 |... | 

15/74; 9/0, Nil | Nil || English Velvet, &c., £1 13/9 | 13/9 |... 

17/9 | 10/3 | Nil Nil Fine Cotton eae | | 15/- | 15/74 +74) 
81/- | 22/9 | 36) | 3(a) || Linen Thread Stk. (£1). || 29/44) 30/75) +-1/3 
13/3 | 7/6) Nil | Nil | Listers (€1) .......c+--.--. 10/74} 10/74)... 
70/9 | 43/9 | 74(c) 12H{e) Patons & Baldwins £1 || 70/- | cae | +3/9 
” 9 /4/h 6 || Snia Viscosa Lire 200 1/3 
$8/3 | 31/3 | 74(a) s(t) Po | 32/6 | 5/0 9 | +6/3 

| Electrical Manufactg. } | 

23/- | 14/- | 4(c) | 4(c) '| Associated Elec, (£1)... | 18/- 39/9 | + 
74/9 | 65/3 | 10(b) | 5(a) | British Insulate (£1) . | 75/- 

68/6 | 55/3 10(6) | 5(a) || Callenders (£1) .......+.. | sy | asia 
2/0 | 15/- | Sta) | 64(0) || Crompton Parkinson 51 | 22/6x, 22/6 |... 
139 6/1}; Nil | | English Electric £1...... || 7/6 | 8/9 | +1/3 | 
wji04, 38/9 8(c) | Be) | | General Electric ({1) ... || 42/6 | 42/6 | aa 

a 224(b) 74a) Henleys (W. T.) (£1) .. “| 6%) 6A)... 
snl 15/9 | 5(c) | || Jon ohnson & Phillips £1 || 18/9 | 18/9 |... 

27/9 | 19/- | 4(b) | Nilla) _. Bs csskeninn || 20/7$| 22/- | +1/44 

| | Electric Light, &c. | 
$19 $8#, Nil | Nil || Brazil Trac., no par ... } $11 | $112 | +88 

80/- | 69/6 | 6(a) | 9(b) Bournemouth & Poole 78/9 | 78/9}... | 
21/14) 16/14, 3(c) | 3(c) || British PFower& Light £1 | 20/- | 20/-| .. 
35/- 326" 34(b) | 3}(a) | Charing Cross Elec. £1. || 34/6 | 34/6 
95/9 | 32/ 34(a) || City of London £1 ...... || 35/- | 35/- | ... 
42/43) 31/3 | 4(b) | 3(a) | Clyde Valiey Elec. £1. 42/6 | 42/- | —6d 
67/7}, 50/44, 74(6) | 34a) County of London £1... || 57/6 | 57/6 |... 
90/7}; 33/6 |) 4c) | 3(a) || Edmundsons BB nccccceee 39/6 | 39/6 |... 
$11) $58) Nil | Nil || Hydvo-Elec. Com. Stk.. |; $5% | $6} | +82 
36/9 | 30/- | | 4(b) | 24(a) || Lancashire Electric £1 || 36/3 | 36/3 |... 
56/6 | 47/- | 7(b) | 3(a) | Metro. Electric £1....... \| 57/- | 57/- 

40/3 | 32/74'| 44(6) | 24(a) || Midland Counties £1... || 40/- | 40/- |... | 
37/44) | 34(b) | | 24(a) | North-Eastern Elec. £1 | 37/6 | 37/- | —6d 
65/44) 55/- | 4(a) | 6(b) || North Metropolitan £1. || 65/- | 65/- | ... 
42/14; 34/02) 8(c) | 8(c) || Scottish Power £1....... || 42/6 | 42/6 
ei) 30/14) 5(b) | 3{a) | been — £1. 47/6 | 47/6 
28/44, 24/9 || 2(b) | | 28a) | | Gas Light & Coke £1 . 26/9 | 27/- | +3d | 
20 | 192 | “7(6) | Sia) '\ Imp. Continental Stk... |! 2144 | 9143 | 13 
26/9 | = | 24(b) | 24(a) || sions on-Tyne al. goes sof 26/- | ... 

| 123 2hla etropolitan Stk..... ij 1 135 

1364 | | 346) | 241@) | eieetiee Se. || 1358 ; 
324 | 203 | Nil | Nil || Cables ( A Ord. Stk. || 24 | 24 | ... 
ie 9 | Nil | Nil and 4B Ord. Pref.. || 10} | 103! ... | 

| 673 | 240) | | 28(c) || Wireless (5$%( m.Pref.|| 744 | 744 | ... 
$83; 26 | 15 5(b) | | (a) | Great Northern £10..... 324 | 334 | +1 

M/- | 24/9 5(b) | 24(a) || Marconi Marine £1 . 30/- | 30/- | ... 

\| Motors and Cycles. | 

71/3 | 30/- | $0(c) 1100(c) |) Austin, S/— ........ceeeeee 66/3 | 71/3 | +5/- 
13/03 2 Nil | Nil || Birm. Sul. Arms €l ... || 13/6 | 15/9 | +2/3 
2i- 334(a) 66410) | Dennis 1/- ....... 23/- | 23/9 | + 
TNt 198 | Nil | \| Ford Motors £1. 21/3 | 22/6 | +1/3 
4/9) 1 Nil Nil || Guy Motors (10/-) } @| 4-| ... 
S| 22 53/9 3 | 71 20(b) | nd Y IEP speasocences = = — 

~ 10(c) | 10(c) || Leyland £1 ............... 35/- | + 

0/3 aie | 1 3 | \| Morris 74% Cum.Pref £1 | ar a Me | 
9/14 3/03) Nil | Nil || Napier 5/-............000 8/3 | 8/6 | +3d 
/6 | 44/- |, | 1O%e) | 5(a) | | Rolls- Royce £1 vsccsseeee \| 72/6 | 77/6 | ... 
7/5t} 3/3 || Nil(c) Nil(c) | Rover Co. £1 ..........0. | 6/- 7/9 | +1/9 
18/9 | 6/104!) 5(c) | Nil(c) | Singer £1 .................. i] 14/6 | 14/3 | —3d 
S1/6 | 39/6 | 15{e) | 15(¢) ‘er cane Ss £1 | 43/9 | 47/6 | +3/9 
10/8 | 6/3 |) Nil | Nil || Cunard £1............... 8/- | s/-| ... | 
= 16/9 | ho | N Zz we hte oy me | = = aa | 

> ‘i il || P. & O. Defd. £1 ....... O/- O/- one 
iy) 1/9 | Nil | Nil | Wnntte Star Star 64% Pref... } s/ar 3) — 3d | 
|| Tea and 7 pal \| 

16/9 | 5/104! Nil | Nil | Allied Sumatra £1” || 15/3 | 15/3]... | 
22/- | 8/3 || Nil | Nil |! Anglo-Dutch £3 ......... | 19/6 | 20/- | +6d 
Ws | 6/114| Nil | Nil || Bab Lias £1..0.000007°"" | 17/- | 17/-| | 
303 64 || Nil(o), 5(a) |, Cons. Tea & Lands £10 || 303 | 293 | —13 | 
46/10}| 4/9 || Nil | Nil || Grand Cl. (Ceylon) £1 || 15/- | 14/44|—7}4 | 
66/8 | 22/- || (3c | 24(c) || Jhanzie Tea £1........... i} 52/6x! 51/3 | —1/3| 
66/6 25/3 | Nil(c) 5(a) | Jorehaut Tea £1......... I 66/3 | 65/-x! ... 
o 7. || 4(c) | 24(a) | Jokai (Assam) £1 ....... || 60/- | 58/9 | —1/3| 

| Nil | Nil | Linggi Plantations £1. || 18/- | 18/-| ... | 

3/74! tis | Nil | Nil |! London Asiatic 2/-...... 3/44} 3/43, ... | 
2/6 | 9- | Nil Nil |, Malacca Rubber §1.. — 22/6 | 22/6 | ... 
29/14) 13/3 | | Nil |) Aubber Trust €1 ........ || 27/3 | 27/6 +3d | 
aN Vid yiltey! Hc) | Umited Serdang 2/-..... || 3/- | 3/-! ... | 


(a) Interim dividend. 


(p) Yield worked on 7% basis. 
( 














2 . Rica 
Name of Security || J3- | Ja | 
1934 | 1934 









































(b) Final dividend. 


(m) Including bonus 5% free of tax. 
t) Yield worked on a 124 per cent. basis. 








COWS BHRCORO ARH 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


















































Lasttwo || 
Prices | Price, | Price 
Half-yearly || , "| Rise 
Year 1933 || ‘Dividends Name of Security |} Ja™ | Jam. | or | views 
2 » 
re qug i 1934 | Fell 
ligt - ~~ a ¢ 
ke Oil. &s. 4. 
a S080 | we || Anglo-Ecuadorian &1... Nl 14]/- | 3/6x |+24a | 5 3 0 
|| Anglo-Egyptian Bél.. || 33/9 | 33/9} ... 518 6 
52/9 Anglo-Perstan £1 ...... 47| 47/6} ... 33 2 
ae ia | 22} fH Apex (Trinidad) 5/- a 29/- | +34] 6 1 0 
nae 12/- | 12/6 | +6d Nil 
"ais Sn Nil Nil || Brit. ~~ ~yphenning 5/- | 5/18] +18d Nil 
91/3 ss) || 15(5) | 5(a) || Burmah Oil £1 ......... /- | 87/6| +6d} 411 0 
aio 474) fo. Nil || C od Fale, no “pu 7/9 | 8/-| +3d Nil 
6/1 1/1 Nil |} Kern River Oil 10/- 8/9 | 4/- 3d Nil 
ty 29/10} 740) 5(a) || Lobitos Oilfields £1...... 5/- | 43/9x} —3d| 514 0 
12/113) 5/1 Nil || Mexican Eagle (Mex. $4) || 10/6 | 10/6] ... éie 
= 718 | Nie 24(e) Phenix Oil £1 ......... 11/73} 11/103} —3d} 314 0 
# t6(c) || Royal Dutch (fi. 100)... || £21§ | £218 |... 219 0 
58/84 aa) ‘) T7R(C) || Shell £1 ....ccccceseeseeee $0/74) 51/3 7 217 OF 
73/9 5(a) | 10(6) || Trinidad Leaseholds £1 || 70/- | 68/9 |—1/3| 4 7 0 
43/9 72/34 5(a) | 7§(b) || V.O.C. Ord. £1 ......... #9} 33/9} ... 780 
Miscellaneous. 
28/44; 22/6 | S(c) 5(c) || Aerated Bread £1 ..... - || 25/-x| 25/- | ... 400 
21/7 8/9 Nil Nil || Agar Cross £1 ......... 11/3 | 11/3 coe Nil 
22/3 1s). Nil(c)| 4(c) || Allied;Newspapers £1... || 20/- | 21/3} +1/3| 315 3 
13/9 | 10/9 || t5(c) | Nil(c) || Amal. Dental Nef. @1.. 11/6 | 11/6) ... Nil 
21/74] 11/3 || 3(¢, 3(c) || Amal. Metal £1 ......... (3 | 20/3} ... 219 9 
20/- |12/10$)| 5(b a) || Amal. Press (10/-) ... 18/9 | 21/3 |+2/6| 414 0 
29/' 21/9 || 8$(b) | 43(a) || Army and Navy 10/-... || 27/- | 28/9 1/9 7 0 
22/13} 14/1}}} 25(c c) || Assocd. Newsprs. Df, si- 20/7%| 21/3x| + 1/23} 414 0 
33/44) 25/14] 8(c Assoc. P. Cement £1 . /- | 30/-; ... 413 3 
78/6 | 62/- || aH a) || Barker John) BD ccesee 70/7%| 72/6 |+1/103} 4 2 9 
37/103 “i | 24(0 Nil(a) | Barry & Staines Lino... = — +2/-| 114 9 
2 fe ow Boot’s Pure Drug 5/-... x <a 312 6 
17/9 Borax Deferred £1 ... || 12/9 | 13/6 | +9d Nil 
28/9 21/3 | Nila Bovril Deferred £1...... 27/6 | 27/6) .. | 19 0 
4 British Aluminium £1... || 28/6 | 33/6 |+5/-| 3 0 0 
ae 120) || British Match £1 ...... 34/: 34/3 oe 311 
117 90/113 ae +02(c) || Brit.-Am. Tobacco £1... || 115/- | 115/74) +74d| 3 9 
jt 25/6 | 2(a) | 44(0) || British Oxygen £1 46/3 | 46/3 | ... | 216 3 
We Nil | Nil || Carlton Hotel £1 ...... 7/6 | 8/9 | +1/3 Nil 
on 206() | 15(a) || Carreras ‘‘ A" Ord, £1 8h Six} +4 | 41 38 
35/- 18/13) A746) t24(¢) Chinese Eng’g £1 ...... 25/- | 27/6 |} +2/6] 118 Of 
12/74 Crittall ane. &1. 8/- 8/9 | +9d Nil 
e'| 199 } Nile) ae) | Dunlop £1 ....-ccs-e-e.., 40/6 | 43/- |+2/6| 117 0 
17/9 7/- Nil Nil || Elec. Musical Ind. - 17/6 | 19/6 | +2/- Nil 
31/3 | 25/- | (256) | 10(a) || Ever Ready Co. 5/- .. 29/- | 29/6 | +6d 0 0 
29/9 | 16/6 | t(10c) | 10(c) |! Fairey Aviation 10/- .. || 27/- 28/-x| +2/-| 311 9 
79/9 | 48/- || 4(a) | 5(b) || Finlay (James) & Co. ai | | 77/6x} 78/9 | +1/3 0 
55/- | 40/6 || 7(0) | 3(a) || Gallaher Ltd. ord. £1 .. || 50/7$| 50/74) ... 319 0 
16/6 | 10/6 || 6(c) | 2c) || Gaumont-Brit. (10/-) .. || 14/6 | 14/3 | —3d| 412 0 
10/74} 5/3 | 2(c) | 3(c) || Goodlass Wall & Co.(1 10/) 10/- | 10/-| ... | 300 
92/- | 38/9 | || 24(a) 74(b) || Harrisons & Cros. 91/3 | 95/- | +3/9| 2 0 9 
10/- 4/6) Nil | Nil Harrods (B.A.) 13/-Ord. | 6/3 6/3 eco Nil 
70/3 | 55/7) 10(b) | S(a) | Harrods £1 ......s.se.u.0- || 69/43] 73/9 }+4/43] 4 1 4 
17/1k} = 9/— |, 12%(b)| 4(a) || eee 10/3 | 10/3} ... 611 0 
44/3 | 22/74) 3ic) | 5(c) | Imperial Airways £1 . 1/3 | 42/-| +9d| 2 7 9 
32/53} 23/3 i 34(6) | 219 i Imperial {Ord. £1 . 32/6 | 33/3} +9d/} 311 0 
9/9 5/14) Nil || Chemical \ Def. (10/— ) 9/- 9/3 | +3d Nil 
15/- | 6/ — Nille) Nil(c) Imperial Smeltg Or. fa -14/- 14/- “< Nil 
113/103 113410), 164(a) Imperial Tobacco £1 ... | 111/- | 112/6| +1/6| 3 14 Of 
$3} Nil || International Holdings... $18 | $2 +$ Nil 
$23 | Nil Nil | inter. Nickel of Can..... 1 $214 | $218 | +$ Nil 
30/44) Pan ) ae) | \| International Tea 5/-... || 29/-x| 29/- |... 5 40 
30/- | 27/6 | ‘% | Lever (7% Cum. £1. 28/- | 28/3 | +3d | 419 0 
31/3 | 26/9 % 4 | Bros. 8°,Cm‘ “A” Pf. £1 29/6 | 29/6 am 5 7 6 
67/3 | 54/9 10 10 Do.20%Cm.Pf.Ord. (£1) | 63/- | 63/- “aa 6 5 0 
81/74 39/3 | 20(c) | 15(c) | | L ondon Brick £1 ...... | 8I/- | 81/- ose 313 0 
130/— | 109/44, 14$(b) | 34(a) || Lyons (J.) £1 ....--...6-- || 128/9 | 128/9] ... 390 
54/4) 33/6 | 33(4) | (95) || Manbre and Garton £1 | | 51/3x| 51/3]... 418 6 
197/6 | 117/6 | 25(b) | 10(a) Marks and Spencer 10/- || — 188/9 ‘a 117 6 
4/03 2/114), en) | 24(a) || Maypole Dairy 2/-...... 3/3 | 3/3] ... 5 12 6 
5/- | 1/9 || N | Nil i Millars Timber £1 ...... 3/6 4/- | +6d Nil 
36/- | 24/- 74) | oe) | fp Johnson bid . || 33/9 | 33/9 |... 400 
113 | 764 | 34 Péedtond @ Gid. || 90 91 | +1 714 0 
1083 eat || t of Germany Jf 6 1°, Bas. 85x | 86 +1 711 6 
109/9 | 93/- || 224(c) 22hi)|| Reckitt & Sons rd. £1 05), 105/74] +74d| 4 6 0 
39/44, 29/3 || 9(c) | 9(c) || Salt Union &l............ 37/ cid 416 0 
17/1}! 10/83), 10(b) | 84(a) || Sangers Ord. 5/- ........ ra 19/- | +2/-| 5 0 0 
19/10$| 12/- || Nil | Nil || Savoy Hotel £1 ......... | tae 18/9 |... Nil 
37/74} 26/- || 7(¢) | _7(c) || Schweppes Def. £1...... 34/3 | 34/3} ... | 4 1 0 
21/10}| 15/4 || 64(a) | 10(b) Sears (f) Ord. 5/- .. 20/6 | 18/9 |—1/9) 4 5 Of 
25/6 | 22/- | 8(c) | S{c) | Sones pe Bodega £1 || 20/74] 20/73} ... | 4 15 0 
15/- | 5/9 || Nil Nil | Smthfld & Arg. Meat £1 | | 1218 ais Se ‘ = . 
59/6 44)7 124(0) 24(a) || Spillers Ord. £1......... - 
16/- | 9/6 01 | Ro | | Swed. Match, B. (kv. al 9/6 | 10/-| 46d| Nil 
80/103| 56/- | 4 2) | 13(b) || Tate and Lyle £1 Reasons 82/6x} 83/9 | +1/3] 4 1 4 
83/9 | 51/3 |, 74(d) | 74(a) | Tilling, Thos., £1 ....... || 82/6 | 82/6) ... 3.8 0 
96/3 | 70/- | 5(a) | 14(b) || Tobacco Secrts. Ord. - | 88/9x) 92/6 | +3/9| 4 2 3 
40/6 og aunt | 8(c) } Tube Investments -: 40/-x| 40/- sae 40 0 
41/9 | 23/3 || 13(a) | 39(b) || Turner & Newall £1 . i 44/44) 43/9 | —74d} 2 6 O 
32/6 23/3 | 44(b) | 3(a) Unilever £2...........006 26/3 | 25/- | —1/3| 516 0 
59/6 | 47/- | 5(a) | 7}(6) || United Dairies €1 ...... || 56/6 | 57/-| +6d| 4 7 0 
20/44; 3/9 || Nil | Nil '| United Molasses £1.. ; 15/- | 17/- | +2/- Nil 
96/3 | 73/9 || 174(c) 20(c) || Utd.Tob. (South) Ord.£1, 95/- | 92/6x 466 
53/9 | 36/44) 4(a) | 74(b) || Wallpaper Mfrs. Def. £1 |, 52/6 | 51/3 —1/3| 4 6 0 
36/6 | 28/9 || 5(b) | 3(a) || Wiggins, Teape Ord. £1 \ 32/6 | 32/6) ... 419 
98/44) 69/6 | 30(a) | 50(b) | | Woolworth (Fv .W.) Or.5/- | 93/9 | 96/- | +2/3| 4 5 0 
24/6 | 10/9 | Nil | Nil || Anglo-Am. of S.A.10/- || 19/6 | 20/- | +6d Nil 
51/3 | 25/74 | 25(a) | 40(b) || Ashanti Goldfields (4/-) 29/6 | 29/6 “ae 8 3 6 
33/3 | 19,6 | 1/-(0) | 1/-(0) | Broken Hill Prop. 8/- 33/9 | 33/9 416 0 
15/- 9/6 (ta) \¢3<(c) i Burma Corp. (Rs. 10)... || 13/1) 13/14 4 0 0 
6/ 3/24, Nil | Nil |) Bwana M’ ubwa, 5/- fp- 4/4 4/44 Nil 
19 124 mie $33(a) | Central Mining £8 ...... || 18) 183 4+; 350 
76/- | 36/104, 3g(a) 114(b) || Cons. Glds. of S. Af. £1 || 67/6x) 72/- | +4/6} 4 2 0 
17/6 | tS | Nil || Cons.MinesSelection 10/-| 15/6 | 16/6 | + uw * = ‘ 
“4 9 c) \1224(c)\| Crown Mines 10/-...... _ 
10m, 4 at | ra " De Beers Def. £24 .. 5 st +t Nil 
74 | #43 su)  aBbtc) CaM EE accccccasnveress “| 6 63x)... 8 8 0 
7/104) 3/9 || Nil(c) | 24(a) | Idris Hyd. Tin 5/- ..... 7/ 7/3 — 3d ae) 
58/9 32/6 | 74(c) | 15(c) | Johan. Cons. £1 . 53/9 55/- +1/3 5 9 0 
i- | 16/- | Nil(c) | 50(c) | Lake View and Star 4/- 25/- | 25/6 +6d 716 6 
3/73} 1/14) Nil | Nil || Loangwa 5/-..........+++ || 2/1% 2/74 +6d Nil 
15/10}! 7/6 | Nil | Nil || London Tin 10/-........ | 18/- | 15/3 | +3d Nil 
28/9 15/14 16}(c) |16}(c) i ee Tin 5/- ........ || 29/- 28/3 —9d| 218 0 
25/- | 13/104 25(a@) | 25(b) odder B 5/- ........00-- | 20/9 | 20/- | —9d} 1117 6 
19/193! 14/3 || Nil(a)| 24(6) || Sount Lyell £1 ......... | 18/3 | 17/9 | —6d}] 215 9 
8/6 | 3,63; Nil Nii || Pahang Consolid. 5/-.. | _8/- 8/- | ... Nil 
19/- | 8/- | Nil | Nil || Rhodsn Anglo- “AID. 10/- | | ‘136 13/6 | ... Nil 
7&| 3% Nil | Nil || Rhokana Corp. £1 ...... i 541 + t Nil 
21 if 13) Nil | Nil || Rio Tinto £5... 194 | 19 | — Nil 
‘31/3 | oy Nil | Nil Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/- i 26/- | 26/6 | +6d Nil 
16/4 4, > 7 Nil Nil || S. Francisco of Mex. | 14/6 14/6 es Nil 
37/9 | 39 | 10(c) | 15(a) | Siamese Tin 5/- ......... 35/6 | 35/-| —6d| 1 7 6 
122/6 | 80/33 (374 (C) | 484(0) Springs Mines £1 . | 41s —3/9| 712 6 
20/114, 13/- || Nil Nil | Tanganyika £1 . 1 +2/- Nil 
20/6 | 13/3 || 5(c) 5(c) || Tronoh Mines 5/- || 20/- —1/-| 1 6 O 
115/- | 62/6 || 28(c) | 16(a) |, Union Corp.(12/6 fy pd) | = 105/- | +3/9| 3 8 0, 
61/3 | 36/- || Nil(c) | (10a) || Wiluna Gold (£1) ....... 53/- | +6d ? 
33/14! 18/9 || 5(c) | 5(c) | Zinc Corporation 10/-.. I 27/6 27/6 | 3116 0 


(n) Latest quarterly interim dividend. 
(d) Actual dividend on basis 10 per cent. per annum. 
t Free of Income Tax. 


(s) Cash bonus from capital accretions. 
(0) Paid ia Australian currency. 
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(Continued from page 79) 
lings showed improvement, while the steel outlook was in- 
fluenced by expectations of increased business from Govern- 
ment contracts. Rails and public utilities also benefited 
from the President’s pronouncements regarding the estab- 
lishment of sinking funds, and the maintenance of rates. 
The motor position provided much interest in view of the 
Show. The leading companies have increased their prices, 
to compensate for increased costs under the code. Chrysler’s 
** De Soto ’’ model is now listed at $995 against last year’s 
range of $665 to $875. General Motors sales in December 
fell to 11,951 units, as compared with 35,417 for November, 
as a result of the strike, which is understood to have 
benefited the Ford plant. Conspicuous rises elsewhere were 
shown by American Telephone and Western Union. 


Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. 
3, 10, 10, 1984 3, 10, 10, 1934 
1934 1934 Eng. 1934 1934 Eng. 
equiv.t equiv.t 
Lb. Ln. , 82-47 100 100 98} Natl. Biscuit ........ 48 47 
Do. 4}%,°32-47 101 101 99 Phelps Dodge ...... 163 1 15 
Do. 44%,'83-38 102 1018} 99 ot 52, 52 S51 
Sears-Roebuck ..... 42 42 41 
Atchison............... 55 588 574 | Studebaker........... 5 5 5 
Ches. & Ohio ........ 40 40 39 Un. Fruit...........06 60 61 59 
i snekssbienebeseneses 14 15 14 U.S. Leather ........ 8 8 
Illinois Central ...... 30 30 30 U.S. Rubber......... 15 1 15 
N.Y. Central ........ 822 34 33 USS. Steel .........008 47 48 47 
Pennsylvania......... 30 30; 29 Westinghouse ...... 37 38 37 
Southern Pacific 193 20 19 Woolworth ......... 42 44 43 
Southern Rly. - & 25 25 
Union Pacific ....... 111g 114 111#® 
Am. Tel. & Tig...... 108 1164 «11 
ieveinobeeonens 97 96 94 Interboro R.T........ 12 12 11 
Amer. Smelting...... 43: 43 42 Int. Tel. Teleg. ..... 14 15% 15 
— a 1 13, 13 Radio »._.eeneen 6 7 6 
Bethlehem Steel..... 36. 36 36 Utilities P&L... 2 2 2 
Motor ...... 57 54 52% | W. Union Tig. ...... 53 57 
Corn Produce Rf. 74 744 73 
tman Kodak ... io 81 79 Associated Gas “A” % 4 $ 
Gen. Electric (New) 19 192 19% | Shell ............0. 22 22 21 
. Motors ......... 35 36 35 Shell Union ......... 8 8 8 
Int. Harvester ...... = 23 39 Std. California ...... ast 39. 
Mont. Ward ......... 22 23 22 BPD. Beads wncsccs 44 


¢ Calculated at $5-10 to £. 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., 
of New York, we print the following index figures of 


American values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 





1932 1933 Be- 
[ey | ———————- | ginning | Jan. 3, | Jan. 10, 
of Year| 1934 1 
Lowest | Highest | Lowest | Highest | 1934 
87 Industrials...... | 32-4 61-6 38-7 86-6 79-6 79-6 80-3 
Rails ............ 13-1 | 38-4 | 23-9 | 54:5 | 40-6 | 40-6 | 42-0 
84 Utilities ........ 52-9 | 99-4 | 66-8 | 101-0 | 66-4 | 66-4 | 70-2 
Total, 404 stocks... | 32-8 | 64-1 | 40-9 | 83-4 | 70-8 | 70-8 | 72-2 
A yield of i 2 ae a a 
50 Industrial 
Common Stocks | 10-08% | 4-67% | 6-91% | 2:65% | 3-17% | 3-17%| 83-14% 


DalILy AVERAGE OF 50 AMERICAN Common Stocks (1926 = 100) 


























Highest Jan. 3, | Jan. 4, | Jan. 5, | Jan. 6, | Jan. 8, | Jan. 9, | Jan. 10 
Gen 2) Gans) 1934° | “1934 | ~1934' | ~1934' | ~1934' | “1934'|~ 1934” 
92-5 | 914 | 91-4 | 91-1 | 89-7 | 89-3 | 89-1 | 90-1 | 92-2 


ToTaLt DEALINGS IN NEw YorK 




















Jan. 4, | Jan.5, | Jan.6, | Jan.8, | Jan.9, | Jan. 10, 
1934 1934 1934* 1934 1934 1934 
Stock Exchange— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 1,190 1,050 460 720 870 1,420 
Bonds (Value 
Thous. $) | 17,900 14,300 8,500 16,700 16,100 22,600 
Curb— 
Shares (Thous.) ... 202 167 89 141 150 236 


* Two-hour Session 


PARIS 


Although the Stavisky affair has not caused any direct 
financial repercussions, the uncertain outcome of Thurs- 
day’s debate on the life of the Government was responsible 
for a rather heavy tone early in the week. On later days, 
however, the market showed less concern and a slight 
improvement occurred. Rentes and other Government 
issues were generally unchanged. Movements in industrials 
were erratic, but Thomson Houston were active at mid- 
week. Gold-mining issues showed alternating movements, 
but on balance were slightly better compared with last 
week’s close. 


THE ECONOMIST 








January 13, 1934 


. 8, 10, 3, 8, jn 

1934 1934 1934 ; 1934 1934 1g 
Banque de France 11,390 11,165 11,025 | Wagons Lits...... 96 95 
Crédit Lyonnais 2,100 2,085 2,095 | Mexican Eagle.... 49 
Suez Canal........ 20,000 19,935 19,840 | ‘‘ Chartered”’..... 933 oat 
Chargeurs Réunis 168 172 168 | Ford ............... 61k 62 
Rio Tinto .’...... 1,615 1,587 1,594 | De Beers........... 473 465 3 
Royal Dutch ... 18,250 18,200 18,090 | “‘ Johnnies ”’...... 2234 2253 2am 

BERLIN 


Under steadily waning support and profit-taking, prices 
receded below last week’s close. Shipping issues, after 
an early spurt, became weaker, particularly Hamburg. 
Amerika. ‘‘ Heavy ’’ industrials, after continuing last 
week’s firmness on Monday, were generally lower. Reichs. 
bank lost part of the previous improvement, being 3 points 
down by mid-week. 


Jan. oe Se. Jan. Jan. Jan 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1994 
Reichsbank....... 167-00 166-00 164-00 | A. E.G............. 24-80 28-00 27-75 | 
Disconto ......... 52-50 56-25 58-50 
Dresdner (New) 58-00 60-00 60-50 |Siemens & Halske 146-50 148-00 148-25 
I, G. Farbenin- 
dustrie ......... 126-25 127-40 126-90 | A. K.U. ......... 43°25 41°60 41-5) 
Norddeutscher 
Lloyd (New)... 27-90 33-50 30-00 | Hamburg-Amer. 


(“Hapag”).... 24°75 31-75 28-49 


AMSTERDAM 


The Bourse continued last week’s quietness, and with 
little business passing prices displayed a further i 
tendency. Rubber shares became listless under the lead of 
Amsterdam Rubber, which, after improving on Monday, 
reacted later. The price of Royal Dutch was steadier in an- 


ticipation of a favourable judgment to holders in the gold | 


clause case. Anton Jurgens, exceptionally, showed signs _ 
of strength against the prevailing trend. 
Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan. Jan 
3, ’ , 3, 8, 10, 
1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 19% 
23% Dutch Loan 70§ 704 703 | SteelCommon... 31 303 31t 
5}% German..... 53 54 54h] ALK. U. wees 308 «32s BB 
Unilever N.V.... 90 91 7 Ford Motor ...... 168 1653 18 
Philips Lamps... 255 260 2544) Deli Batavia ..... 123 «78 
Netherlands Ship Royal Dutch...... 176 177 175 
Union ......... 48} 47 46 |Handels Ams ... 177 175 172 





CAPITAL ISSUES 





The New Year, as expected, has brought a recrudescence 
of activity to the capital market. Considerable market 
interest was aroused by the issue of {1,570,000 3 per cent. 
Nyasaland Government stock, upon which we comment on 
page 74. Underwriters were left with 53 per cent. of the 
whole. Two Corporation loans appeared during the week. 
Ayr County Council paid a second visit to the London 
market and floated {1,000,000 3} per cent. stock with com- 
plete success. The price of {101 per cent., giving a flat yield 
of £3 gs. 3d. and a redemption yield to the earliest date of 
{3 8s. 7d., was nicely calculated to take advantage of the 
firmness of gilt-edged prices this week. The issue by 
Wallasey Corporation of £500,000 on identical terms 00 
Friday was expected to follow this example. A further 
property flotation appeared, General, London and Urbas 
Properties offering 180,000 6 per cent. cumulative prefer- 
ence shares of {1 and £140,000 ordinary shares of {1 a 
par. On assets cover of nearly twice, and estimated revenue 
cover of two and three-quarters, the preference shares 
not appear underpriced, even if the forecast of further gros 
rentals proves correct. The remaining public issue, by 
offer for sale, was of 200,000 6 per cent. cumulative pte 
ference shares of {1 at 23s. per share in Hewitt Brothers, 
the Grimsby brewing concern. The shares would appear to 
be well covered by book net assets, after deducting debet- 
ture stock, of £504,162, which are stated to be considerab 
undervalued, and by income cover of over five times 00! 
year’s profits. The yield of {5 4s. 3d. evidently takes int? 
account the possibility of a rather narrow market in 
brewery issues. An important conversion operation by 


Port of London Authority was announced on Thursday © 
reduce the interest on {12,961,874 stock from 4 per cent. 


3} per cent. The exchange will be on a par basis, cash sub- 


scriptions being invited to redeem any unconverted 4 Pé& 


cent. ‘‘ B’”’ stock. 
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wgsvEsS OF THE WEEK. 
By Prospectus or Offer for Sale 


Total recorded, January 1 to January 6, 1934, excluding conversions, £260,631. 
Total ’ | 1 to January 6, 1934, including conversions, £723,631. 


a 
s> 





§F 2252 


_ National Savings Certificates. 
Net receipts, week ended January 6, 1934, £50,000. 


Nominal Conver- New First Further 


Capital sions Money Payment Liability 
To the Public £ £ £ £ 
i Nyasaland Government, £1,570,000 
Ces 3% Guaranteed Stock at 98}...... 1,570,000 si... 1,546,450 78,500 1,467,950 


fter BH ayr County Council, £1,000,000 
4% Red. Stk. at 101%, red. 
rg; 1954-64 at PaF....-.esceeeeseseeeseees 1,000,000 oa 1,010,000 50,000 960,000 
last Port of London Authority 34% Reg. 
Stk., 1965-75 issued at par (c) ... 12,961,874 12,961,874 
ths. 9 Wallasey Corporation, £500,000 
34% Stk. issued at 101%, red. at 














ints par, $OB4-GE  ..coccccccccvcccccccccee 500,000 pas 505,000 eneee eengee 

General London and Urban Proper- 

ties, 180,000 6% Cum. Pref. 

Jan, ghares {1 at PAF .......-ccrerccsseeee 180,000... 180,000 22,500 157,500 
me iy Bae Ge Some itp Nase 140,000 16,250 123,750 
1984 Hewitt Brothers, 200,000 6% Cum. 
27°75 Pref, shares {1 at 238. ........0006 200,000 Sti... 230,000 57,500 172,500 
48-25 Total cecccccocccccccvcsecescceee 16,551,874 12,961,874 3,611,450 249,750 3,361,700 
41-50 To Shareholders ony, i 

Birkenhead Brewery Co., Y 
8-0 4% Ist Mort. Deb. Stk: at 99% 200,000... { {9} 1080) } aneee 170000 


Second Covent Garden Propert 
Co., 300,000 5% Cum. Pref. 
shares {1 at Par ....--sscsseeseesenee 300,000... 300,000 37,500 262,500 
Do., 150,000 Ord. shares {1 at 2ls. 150,000... 157,500 18,750 138,750 
0 Serom Rubber Estates, 280,000 7% 
with Non-Cum, Conv. Red. Pref. 




















1 shares 28, at PaF ....ssccceseeseseeee 28,000... 28,000 14,000 14,000 
id of ON a ia, 678,000 si... 683,500 90,250 593,250 
day, |§ (4) Offered to shareholders. (6) Placed with brokers. __(c) Conversion offer to 
1 an- holders of {12,961,874 4 per cent. Port of London ‘ B ” Stock, 1929-99. 
i Offered for Subscription— Total Offered for Subscription— 
gold : ous Including Excluding Including Excluding 
SIgMs Conversions Conversions Conversions Conversions 
Jan. 1 to date— £ £ Whole year— £ £ 
1934 .....0006 18,030,455 4,605,581 ee 467,921,500 244,780,500 
Jn | Ti iccapess 4,022,164 1,657,164 1932......... 2,699,684,265¢ 188,909,963 
10, | 1932 .....00- 223,375 223,375 1931......... 114,290,666 102,044,291 
194” 193] ......004 4,272,513 3,301,370 1930......... 454,888,784 267,800,700 
BIE 1980 sc eeenne 3,052,460 3,052,460 1929......... 488,765,940 285,239,040 
32 1929.......44 43,296,605 30,386,605 1928......... 693,100,056 369,058,073 
168 TR coscsees ie 100,189,539 BIE vceccose 355,165,970 
118 1927 .essesvee ms 81,308,089 1926......... a 230,782,601 
175 1926 .....00+6 oa 24,216,685 1925.......+6 ae 232,214,500 
172 Bi cinsesee ss 12,712,665 
b) mi This figure includes £1,920,000,000 for conversion of 5°4 War Loan into 33% War 
{ Nature of Borrowing 
} Preference Ordinary 
Debentures, Stocks and Stocks and 
Bonds, etc. Shares Shares Total 
January 1 to date— £ £ £ 
1934 3,309,450 856,138 439,993 4,605,581 
1,430,000 190,554 36,610 1,657,164 
Whole year 
; 1 228,958,000 36,836,600 89,371,400 355,166,000 
cence 212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 
rarket 137,670,300 31,543,400 116,025,700 285,239,400 
364, 15,834,600 22,090,100 268,279,500 
cent. 74,935,600 6,911,900 20,296,800 102,144,300 
t on 170,172,800 12,773,800 5,963,400 188,910,000 
7 the 222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
0; 
week. By Stock Exchange Introduction. 
ion . Approximate 
ond Capital Price Dealings Cash 
1 com- Introduced Began Involved 
t yield Brown (C.) Holdings, 300,000 54% Preference é 
ate of mein 307,500 —2Is. 6d. 322,500 
Of the Total to date, year 1934 .......cccccecesssssseecseseee 307,500 ce 322,500 
ue by Total to date, year 1933 .........sscesesseseereseerees 848,750 ws 1,053,625 
ms on 
urther PUBLIC OFFERS 
Urban 


“f Nyasaland Government.—Issue of £1,570,000 3 per cent. 
preter’ @ guaranteed stock, 1954-1974, at £98 10s. per cent. The stock, 
{1 at — which ranks pari passu with £2,000,000 44 per cent. stock 
venue already issued, is guaranteed as to principal and interest by 
es did | theBritish Treasury. The proceeds of the issue will be applied 
r gross to further expenditure on the construction of the Zambesi 
ie, by ge and improved Nyasaland railway communications. 
e pre: _ stock will be repaid at par on January 1, 1974, but the 
thers, mad Government may redeem at par the whole or part of 

to stock on any interest date on or after January 1, 1954, on 


three months’ notice. Interest will be payable on January Ist 
deben- ff and July Ist. - . _ 


a hast Port of London Authority.—Issue of £12,961,874 3} per 
0 into Cent. registered stock, 1965-75. Holders of 4 per cent. Port 
es London “ B” stock, 1929-99, to whom notice of redemption 
small J on August 1, 1934, has been given, are offered the right of 
by the — ‘onversion into an equal amount of the new stock. The stock 
day to | Will rank after the £9,167,567 “A” Port stock, and pari passu 
ent. to with the 34 per cent., 4 per cent., 43 per cent. and 5 per cent. 
th sub- | “Scribed stocks. Holders accepting the offer must lodge 

4 per Seances on or before January 22, 1934. Cash applications 

also invited at par equal to the amount of stock remaining 
Weonverted. The authority is obliged by Act of Parliament to 
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make annual redemption provision, which since 1909 has 
amounted to a total of £4,750,177. 


Ayr County Council.—Issue of £1,000,000 34 per cent. re- 
deemable stock, 1954-64, at £101 per cent. The proceeds of 
the issue will be employed in repayment of existing short- 
period loans and mortgages amounting to £772,644, and for 
authorised expenditure on public services. The stock will 
rank pari passu with all other loans of the council, which 
at May 15, 1933, amounted to £2,949,896, £1,046,274 being 
in respect of housing. The stock will be redeemed at par on 
May 15, 1964, or after May 15, 1954, on three months’ notice, 
and is a trustee investment. 

County Borough of Wallasey.—Issue of 34 per cent. stock, 
1954-64, at £101 per cent. Proceeds of the issue will be 
applied to repayment of short term loans of £304,688, and to 
housing and promenade works. The stock will be redeemed at 
par on June 15, 1964, but the corporation retains the option of 
redeeming whole or part of the issue on or after June 15, 1954, 
on three months’ notice. The borough had outstanding on 
March 31, 1933, a net debt of £4,055,509, of which £2,629,223 
was in respect of housing and productive works. The stock is 
secured for capital and interest on the rates and revenues of the 
Corporation, and will rank pari passu with existing loans. 
The rate at March 31, 1933, was 9s. 6d. in £, producing £3,202 
per ld. rate. 


General, London and Urban Properties, Ltd.— Issue of 180,000 
6 per cent. cumulative preference shares and 140,000 ordinary 
shares of {1 each at par. The company has been formed to 
acquire freehold and leasehold properties in London, Notting- 
ham, and the Home Counties, valued at £706,716, for a pur- 
chase consideration of £618,902, payable as to £546,402 in 
cash and as to £72,500 in ordinary shares out of the above total. 
Estimated available revenue is stated at £47,909, which, after 
providing for service and sinking fund on debenture stock 
(£18,350) and preference dividend (£10,800), leaves an esti- 
mated balance for ordinary dividends and reserve of £18,759. 
The Prudential Assurance Company, Ltd., has agreed to sub- 
scribe £350,000 43 per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at 
£98 per cent., redeemable at par on or before December 31, 
1974. 

Hewitt Brothers, Ltd.— Offer for sale of 200,000 6 per cent. 
cumulative » eference shares of {1 each at 23s. per share. The 
company was incorporated in 1888 to acquire family brewing 
interests, and now owns 277 licensed properties. The capital 
of the company has recently been reorganised, from 750 6 per 
cent. cumulative preference shares of £100 each and 12,500 
ordinary shares of £10 each, to £700,000 44 per cent. first 
mortgage debenture stock, 200,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
preference shares and 300,000 ordinary shares of {1 each by 
capitalisation of £1,000,000 from reserves, distributed to former 
holders of ordinary shares. Profits for the years to October 
31st have been : 1931, £110,696 ; 1932, £89,645; 1933, £100,193, 
Charterhouse Investment Trust have purchased the whole of 
the former issued capital for £1,525,000 (after crediting a cash 
bonus of £100,971 received), and has sold £700,000 debenture 
stock at par and 300,000 ordinary shares at 45s. 6d. each to 
Myers and Co. List closed 9.5 a.m. on January 11th, owing 
to over-subscription. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 

Birkenhead Brewery Company, Ltd.—Issue of £200,000 
4} per cent. first mortgage debenture stock at £99 per cent. 
Shareholders are offered £171,405 stock out of the above issue, 
in the proportion of £5 stock for each £10 share held on 
January 5, 1934, the balance of £28,595 having been placed 
with brokers at £99 per cent. The proceeds of the issue will 
be applied to reconstruction and improvement of the company’s 
properties. The stock will be redeemed by the operation of a 
sinking fund from September 30, 1942, to September 30, 1972, 
or on three months’ notice at £101 prior to September 30, 1942, 
or thereafter at par. The stock will be secured by a specific 
first mortgage charge on freehold properties, valued by the 
directors at £437,130 and by a floating charge on the whole 
undertaking. Profits for the years to September 30th have 
been : 1931, £50,291; 1932, £35,996; 1933, £46,715. 

D. Gestetner and Company.— Offer to shareholders of 200,000 
5s. ordinary shares at par. Industrial Finance and Investment 
Corporation is prepared to purchase the rights issued in con- 
nection with the above offer at 15s. each. 
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Serom Rubber Estates.— Ordinary shareholders registered on 
January 4th are offered 280,000 convertible redeemable 
preference 2s. shares at par in the proportion of seven prefer- 
ence shares for every 18 ordinary shares held. The shares 
are redeemable at the company’s option at any time on and 
after February 10, 1944, at 2s. 2d. per share. Holders will 
have the right to convert their shares into ordinary shares on 
January 1, 1935, and January Ist in any subsequent year 
on giving 14 days’ notice to the company. 


ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS IN COVENT GARDEN PROPERTIES 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 

Second Covent Garden Property Company, Ltd.—Issue of 
300,000 5 per cent. cumulative preference shares of {1 each 
at par and 150,000 ordinary shares of {1 each at 2ls. per 
share, confined to shareholders and debenture stockholders 
of Covent Garden Properties Company, Ltd. The company 
was formed in July, 1933, to acquire freehold and leasehold 
shop ptoperties in principal London and provincial centres, 
valued on January 4th at £1,183,936, and yielding an esti- 
mated net revenue of £65,692 per annum. The purchase 
consideration paid or payable is £1,076,415 in cash, including 
provision for mortgages of £28,000. After providing for 
interest on loans (£24,000) and preference dividend (£15,000), 
the estimated balance available for ordinary dividends and 
reserves is £22,664. Covent Garden Properties Company has 
been allotted 144,993 ordinary shares, 5,007 shares having 
been issued at par on the formation of the company. It is 
proposed to fund the existing bank loans in first mortgage 
debenture stock not exceeding £600,000. Heavily over-sub- 
scribed. 








CONVERSIONS AND REPAYMENTS 

United Glass Bottle Manufacturers.— Notice of a resolution 
has been given to be submitted to 6 per cent. debenture stock- 
holders, to sanction an arrangement between the company and 
the stockholders. The proposals provide (1) for a reduction in 
the rate of interest to 4} per cent., as from January 1, 1936 (at 
which date the company is entitled to redeem the stock at 
£104 per cent. on six months’ notice), (2) for an immediate 
cash payment of £6 per cent., and (3) for power to redeem the 
whole of the stock at par on or after January 1, 1946. 


West Australian Loan 4 per cent. 1934.—The Commonwealth 
Treasury is arranging to redeem in London immediately the 
West Australian 4 per cent. loan of £998,000 sterling, utilising 
money available from the sinking fund. 


RESULTS OF ISSUES. 


Ayr County Council.—The list of applications for London in 
connection with the issue of £1,000,000 3} per cent. redeemable 
stock, 1954-64, at £101 per cent. for Ayr County Council was 
closed at 9.5 a.m. on January 8th, owing to over subscription. 
Applicants received 10 per cent. of their requirements. 


Nyasaland Loan.—The subscription lists for the £1,570,000 
of Nyasaland Government 3 per cent. guaranteed stock of 
1954-74 were closed January 10th, in accordance with the 
prospectus notice. Underwriters took 53 per cent. 


General London and Urban Properties.—The lists were closed 

at 10.30 a.m. on January 9th, the morning of opening. 
FORTHCOMING ISSUES 

Fison, Packard and Prentice.—An extraordinary meeting is 
to be held on January 15th to consider a resolution authorising 
the increase of the capital to £700,000 by the creation of 
48,000 new ordinary {1 shares ranking pari passu with the 
existing ordinary shares, for the purpose of acquiring the 
issued share capital of another company and for other pur- 
poses. 

Oswald Tillotson, Ltd.—An extraordinary general meeting 
of the company will be held on January 15th, 1934, to con- 
sider a resolution authorising an increase of capital to £450,000 
by the creation of new shares to the nominal amount of 
£150,000, to be issued as ordinary shares or as preference 
shares, ranking pari passu with the existing ordinary or 
preference shares of the company, at the option of the directors 


Kepong (Malay) Rubber Estates Ltd.—The directors propose 
an increase of capital to £450,000. The present capital is 
£200,000. Shareholders will be given an opportunity of par- 
ticipating in any new issue. 


REDUCTION OF CAPITAL 


Ferreira Estate Company, Ltd.—The resolution providing for 
the reduction of the company’s capital to £125,297 5s. in 192,765 
shares of 13s. each, and the return to shareholders of 3s. per 
share in cash, was duly confirmed on December 11, 1933. The 
reduction in the nominal value of the shares from 16s. to 13s. 
has been confirmed by Order of the Supreme Court of the 
Union of South Africa, and will be registered on January 20. 
1934. The repayment of 3s. per share in cash will be made to 
shareholders registered in the books of the company at the 
close of business on January 20, 1934. 
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CALLS DUE JANUARY 15 TO JANUARY 20, 1934 


The grand total of calls falling due in January, 1934, is £9,713,278 
which compares with {7,037,642, which fell due in January, 1939, 
The following calls fall due from January 15, 1934, to January 2% 
1934, inclusive :— 

Already No. of Shares 


Due Date Call Paid or Amount £ 
Barking Corporation, 3}% 


Red. 
Stock, 1953-63, at £100 10s. 9d.% Jan. 16 40% £2010 9% 500,000 
ae a. 3% Red. 5 » » 6 200,000 
tock, 1953-63, at 93% ...........4. Jan. 15 30% 239 50,000 
Kirklees, 5}% First Mort. Deb. F ° a a 


BE ME IED avovevescescncscnsénceee Jan. 15 50% 50% 
Manchester Corporation, 3% Red. 

Cons. Stock, 1958, issued at 95% Jan. 16 40%, 55% 
McDougalls Trust, 5% Cum. Pref. 

PA, -sniebbcssietheeiabeehciaeskante Jan. 18 11/- 
Oil Wharves, Ordinary 5s. Shares.... Jan. 15 2/- 
South Africa (Union of), 34% In- 

scribed Stock, 1955-65, at 98$% 

SEIED MINTED - cnnsncsenineesamonsoonsescs Jan. 15 934% 5% 
Southern Rhodesia (Government of), 

34% Inscribed Stock, at 98%...... Jan. 19 45% 53% 


£1,000,000 50,009 
£3,000,000 1,200,009 


9/-+1/-pm. 1,000,000 
4 3 0 240,000 ro 


£2,250,000 1,012,599 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 























Issue | Amt. Price, Price, 
Stock or Share price | paid | Jan. 3, 1934 | Jan. 10, 19% 
Anglo-Portuguese Telephone New Ord. 

Dccpmncsvosvubeosepsopeotonstnosbeenensooseeses 23/- | 6/- 2/3-2/9 pm 2/6-3/- 
Aron Electricity Meter New ............++ 27/6 | Fy pd 53/9-54/9 56/—Si- 
Australia 33%, 1946-1949............0006+ 99 5 tk-% pm ~% pm 
Avon India Rubber 6% New Pref. £1... | 20/6 | 10/6 1/—1/3 ihe 
Berry Hill Brick Ord. 4/-...............0006 4/- | Fypd 5/6-6/- 5/6-6/- 

Do. 64% Pref. £1 .....00000. £1 |Fypd|  10/9-11/3 21/—21/6 
Berry Wiggins 5$%, Deb. ...............+++ .-. |Fypd 101-102 101-102 
Blackpool 3$%, 1954........cscssceesesseves 100 | Fypd 102-1023 102-102; 
British and Dominion Film ............... £1 7/6 1/9-9d. dis 1/3-9d. 4, 
Brown (C.) Holdens 53% Pref. .. 20/6 | Fy pd 21/—22/- 21/3-21/9 
Burton (M.) Ord, 10/— ........ssseseeeeeeee one eee 12/44-12/10} 13/—13/3 
Central & District Properties Ord. ...... fl 10/- 6/3-6/9 6/—7/- 
Do. do. 6%, Pref. £1 10/- 10/—10/6 9/9-10/3 
Do. do. 44% Deb. | 98 50 3 dis-} pm dis-} 
Cons. African Selection 63% Pref. £1... | £1 10/- 1/3-2/3 pm 1/6-2/6 pm 
Cow and Gate NewW.........ccssccsssesceesees 1/- | Fypd 4/—4/6 4/14-4/7: 
Cumberland Property 54% Deb. ........ 100 | Fypd 1023-1035 12h td 
Dundee 34%, 1953-63 ........cececeereeeee 100 60 4-1 pm 14-14 pm 
Dunlop Rubber 4% Deb. (Cash Stock) | 100 10 2-3 pm 24-3} pm 
Do. Conversion.... |... ae 104-105 1043-105} 
E, Transvaal Cons, 5/—........+.+ss+seeeseee «. | Fypd 7/74-8/14 7/74-8/14x 
Fison Packard and Prentice 44% Debs. | 100 60 14-24 pm 13-2} pm 
Grosvenor House 5%, Deb............00000+ par | 100 973-98} 983-99} 
Grovesend Steel 43%, Deb... par | 50 14-18 pm 1g-1§ 
Harrogate 3%, 1953-63 ..... 9 23 1-3 dis + dis. 
India 3$%, 1954-57 ........csecsscsecseeees 97 42 1-1 %& dis t-t dis 
ones and Co. 44% Deb. .........ssseeee0 100 | Fypd 102-104 


wis (John) 5% Pref. £1.........seeeeeeee 
Manchester 3%, 1958 ...........0.sseseeseee 
McDougalls Trust 5% Pref. £1 
Margate Estates 54% Debs. .. 
Newfoundland 3°%,, 1943-63... ve 
New Zealand 34%, 1949-54..........00000. 





North Eastern Electric 33% Deb. ...... 96 20 14-§ pin 








13-1 
Odhams Press 5% Deb. ........:.sseseseeee 100 15 3-4 pm : i” 
Otago Harbour 44% Deb. ............0006+ 99 | Fypd 983-99} 100-100} 
Ranks Ord. 5/— ......s0.0.. .. | 12/6 |Fypd| 16/44-16/7 | 17/7}-17/1 

Do. 6% Pref. £1 ...... -- | 26/— | Fy pd] 25/74-25/10$ | 25/7}-25/1 
Roberts Adlard (5/-) . os 5/- | Fy pd 9/—9/6 9, 
MRM ood ccccscncscsoastexcsceseeve 12/6 | Fy pd| 16/10}-17/4} 18/3-18/9 

ge SL eee £1 |Fypd| 23/—23/3 23/44-23/7 
Scottish Agricultural Securities 3}% 

Deb. 1963-1993 24-2} pm 33-4} pm 
Scottish Power 6% Pref. ... 28/9-29/3 Trier 
Selection Trust 10/- ......... 11/103-12/4% | 12/4$-12/10} 
~ atte “1 1a caeabinnatenies Fs “ym Oh 

uu Tica 34%, 1955-65.............0+6 - pm -}} pm 
S. Rhodesia 34%, 1953-63 te-t pm -} pm 
Stephenson Clarke 12%, Pref. (10/-)...... 22/9-23/9x 22/9-23/3 
U.K. and Argentine 1933 Convention 

Trust 4% “‘A” Certs. (Reg.) ......... 1058-1053 1054-106} 

Do 54% “ B” Certs. (Reg.) 102-1024 1024-103 
; “C” Certs. (Reg.) cae sae 543-55} 5. 
Watford 33%.......s-csssccsssssssessessoeree 98/11/6| 63 1013-101§ 1014-101§ 
Wembley Stadium 6% Deb. ............++ 97 25 44-5} pm 43-54 pm 
Whitehead Iron and Steel Ord. {1 ...... 32/6 | 15/- | 20/9-21/3 pm | 24/6-25/- pa 
EE SE EEE crarscsieseceesocovcnessnonenene> a one 7/14§-7/74 7/3-7/9 











OIL OUTPUTS 


Tue Attock O11 Company, Ltp.—Production for December 
7,888 barrels 


British BuRMAH PETROLEUM.—A cablegram has been received 
from Burma reporting the production of crude oil by this company 
for the month of December as 27,798 barrels. 


British CONTROLLED OILFIELDS, Ltp.—Production for the 
week ended December 30, 1933: Venezuela, 24,180 barrels; 
Trinidad, 17,997 barrels; total, 42,177 barrels. Production for the 
week ended January 6th: Venezuela, 22,278 barrels ; Trinidad, 17, 
barrels; total, 39,942 barrels. Production for December, 1933: 
Venezuela, 105,740 barrels ; Trinidad, 82,260 barrels; total, 188,000 
barrels. Deliveries for December, 1933: Venezuela, 130, 
barrels; Trinidad, 104,727 barrels; total, 235,504 barrels. 

Tue KERN RIvER OILFIELDS oF CALIFORNIA, Ltp.—The total 
production during the month of December, 1933, amounted to 
85,755 barrels, or approximately 12,251 tons. 


Tue Mexican EaGLe Or Company, Ltp.—Production for the 
week ended December 23, 1933, was 307,000 barrels. Production, 
for the week ended December 30, 1933, was 310,000 barrels. 


PHoENIxX OIL AND TRANsPoRT Company, Ltp.— The gr0ss 
production of crude oil of the Phoenix Group of Companies for 
December was 58,303 tons. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS, &c. 


BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY, 
LIMITED 





DIFFICULT TRADING CONDITIONS 
PROBLEMS OF EXCHANGE AND TAXATION 


The thirty-first annual general meeting of the British-American 
Tobacco Company, Limited, was held, on the 5th instant, at the 
registered offices of the company, Westminster House, 7 Millbank, 
London, Sir Hugo Cunliffe-Owen, Bart., the chairman, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr A. M. Rickards, F.C.I.S.) accordingly read the 
certificate of Lord Plender, of Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
and Company, chartered accountants, appended to the accounts. 

The Chqirman, in the course of his speech, said: Before I deal 
with the accounts, it is with very great sorrow and regret that I 
have to inform you of the death on May 26th last of Mr E. C. 
Gillon, a director of the company. 

Ihave also to inform you that Mr W. G. Matton has been elected 
a director since I last addressed you. Mr Matton has been in the 
employ of the company for over 20 years, and has had a very 
wide experience of our business. 


YEAR’S PROFIT 


The accounts show a net profit for the year, after deducting all 
charges and expenses and providing for income tax, of £5,403,065, 
a decrease of £35,187, which, under present conditions, I trust you 
will find satisfactory. 

Last year we carried forward a balance of {1,969,740 17s. 5d. 
To this must be added the profits for the year as previously men- 
tioned, {5,403,065 16s. 10d., less the dividend on the 5 per Cent. 
Preference stock of £225,000 ; on the 6 per Cent. Second Preference 
stock of {360,000 ; and the four interim dividends paid on the 
ordinary stock for the year, amounting to £3,930,501 16s. 8d., 

leaving a disposable balance of £2,857,304 17s. 7d., out of which 
the directors recommend the distribution on January 17th of a 
fina] dividend (free of United Kingdom income tax) on the issued 
ordinary stock of 8d. per f1 of stock, amounting to 
£786,125 7s. 4d., leaving {2,071,179 10s. 3d. to be carried forward. 

The only other item I need refer to is the note with regard to 
a contingent liability of £728,159. Of this amount I do not think 
more than £30,000 will ever be called up. One of the companies 
in respect of which there is a contingent liability is Tobacco Insur- 
ance Company, Limited. That company’s financial year ended 
on December 31st, and I am glad to be able to tell you that the 
company has again had a very satisfactory year, and I need hardly 
remind you that, in the event of any of you having insurance to 
place (other than life insurance), Tobacco Insurance Company will 
be very glad to be given an opportunity to quote for such business. 


TWO MAIN DIFFICULTIES 


During the year under review we have had two main difficulties 
to contend with. ‘The first is unscientific taxation of tobacco and 
its products, and the second is—the chaos existing in world 
exchanges. 

Under the first heading I think I have told you on a previous 
occasion that a tobacco manufacturer is—to all intents and pur- 
poses—a tax gatherer. He pays in the first place the tax or excise 
imposed by Governments on the goods he sells and charges it to 
the consumer. He does not and cannot pay any of the taxation 
himself. His interests and those of the taxation authorities in any 
Particular country are really the same. The taxation authority is 
iterested in getting the largest possible revenue that it can out 
of tobacco. The manufacturer is interested in selling the largest 
quantity of tobacco that he can. ‘The traffic will bear so much 
taxation, and that taxation should be equitably divided between 
the various forms in which the tobacco goes to the consumer. 


UNSCIENTIFIC TAXATION 

Now, unfortunately, we continually suffer from what I call 
Unscientific taxation. Some taxing authority somewhere or other 
Sets it into his head that he can tax cigarettes much more than 
cut tobacco. He puts a much higher duty on cigarettes than on 
cut tobacco, and his Government suffers because the cigarette 
business on which he tries to get increased taxation decreases and 
the cut tobacco business on which he gets less revenue increases, 
added to which he increases unemployment, because it takes far 
More labour to manufacture cigarettes than it does to cut smoking 
tobacco. In addition, and this has been indubitably proved in 


many of your territories, when a smoker is prevented from using 
what he prefers and is driven by taxation to smoke something 
he does not like as well, his aggregate using of tobacco is sub- 
stantially less, and therefore his Government’s revenue is less 


than it could have been, and the tobacco manufacturer's business 
18 smaller. 


I simply want to point this out to you as one of the difficulties 
under which we suffer which, in my opinion, is largely avoidable. 
The other main difficulty which confronts us and all people doing 
a foreign business is the chaotic position of the world exchanges. 
In many countries the exchange rate is nominal ; in other coun- 
tries you cannot remit at all, and in some countries you cay only 
remit under the most stringent Government regulations for the 
purchase of supplies. j 

World trade, on which in the end every nation is dependent for 
its prosperity, cannot really recover until this exchange business 
is settled somehow, and in some way which will render the ex- 
change of goods and services from one country to another easy, 
practical, and profitable to both parties. 


EXCHANGE CHAOS 


Before I leave the exchange question I want to give you just one 
or two examples of how they affect your profits. When I addressed 
you last year it cost something under $4 Canadian money to buy 
one pound sterling. Now it costs something over $5 Canadian 
money to buy one pound sterling. We get dividends in Canada 
in Canadian dollars, which—betore you get them—have to be 
converted into pounds sterling. You will see that with the same 
amount of Canadian dollars you get to-day substantially fewer 
pounds sterling than you did a year ago. 

One other example will, I think, suffice, although there are 
many. In the year previous to the one under review a South 
African pound bought approximately {1 6s. 8d. of English money. 
During the year under review it bought about a pound. There, 
again, you will see that your dividends from South Africa, when 
converted into English pounds, have a lower value than they had 
a year ago. Taking all these difficulties—which I hope time will 
cure, 2nd that speedily—into account, I think we have no reason 
to be dissatisfied with the results of the year’s trading now under 
review. 

A WORLD-WIDE BUSINESS 

There is one impression with regard to your company’s business 
which prevails in some quarters which I should like to correct. We 
do a world-wide business and have factories in practically all 
countries of the world which have not got Government monopolies. 
The sum total of our profits is substantial, whilst, at the same 
time, it-is not as much as I should wish or hope for, but that sum 
total is made up of an immense number of little and larger trickles 
into a reservoir. It is not due, as is so often supposed, to exces- 
sive profits made in any one territory. 

As a matter of fact, the world depression has forced the smoker 
all over the world to use cheaper goods on which the amount of 
profit is naturally smaller than on more expensive goods, and we 
have endeavoured to adjust our policy as far as may be to meet 
these conditions. 

BOARD’S ACTIVITIES 

As I have said on previous occasions, it is, in your directors’ 
opinion, essential for the carrying on of your company’s business 
efficiently that the directors should keep in close personal touch 
not only with the managers and staff of your businesses abroad, 
but also with the conditions prevailing in those territories, by 
paying frequent visits to such territories. At the present time out 
of the eighteen of your directors who are actively engaged in your 
company’s business, nine are abroad on the company’s business, 
and in fact during the year under review every important territory 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, America and Australasia has been visited 
by one or more of your directors. 

Let me conclude by saying that there are many little signs of 
better times on the world horizon, and so far as we have the 
results of the current year before us as compared with the same 
period of last year, our sales show a quite substantial advance. 

I now beg formally to move the adoption of the report and 
balance sheet for the year ended September 30, 1933, including 
the payment on January 17th instant of a final dividend of 8d. per 
£1 of stock upon the issued ordinary stock, free of United Kingdom 
income tax. 

I may also mention that the directors have declared for the year 
1933-34 an interim dividend of 10d. per {1 of stock, free of United 
Kingdom income tax, also payable on January 17th, so that the 
stockholders will receive on that date 1s. 6d. per £1 of stock. 

I will now ask Mr Gillchrest to second the resolution. 

Mr S. J. Gillchrest, one of the deputy-chairmen, seconded the 
motion, which was carried unanimously. 
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TRANSVAAL AND DELAGOA BAY INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 30 PER CENT. 


The ordinary annual general meeting of the Transvaal and 
Delagoa Bay Investment Company, Limited, was held in Johan- 
nesburg on November 30, 1933. 

Mr S. C. Black presided, and, in the course of his speech, said: 
It gives me special pleasure to submit for your adoption the 
report and accounts for the year ended August 31, 1933, as the 
results achieved constitute a record for your company. 

The realised net. profit, after making provision for taxation and 
depreciation, amounts to £107,948 14s., as against £73,354 16s. 9d. 
in the previous year. 

We feel justified on this occasion in raising the dividend by Is., 
and we recommend payment of a final dividend of 4s. 6d. per 
share, which, with the interim dividend mentioned, brings the 
distribution for the year to 6s. per share = 30 per cent. free of 
Union of South Africa ordinary income tax. The reserve fund now 
stands at £190,000, about equal to two-thirds of the company’s 
issued capital. Cash and equivalent assets, less sundry creditors, 
aggregate £176,847 11s. 1d., compared with £151,858 os. 5d. in the 
previous year. 

Your two collieries, the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay Collieries 
and the Douglas Colliery, Limited, produced jointly 690,387 tons 
of coal, which is practically the same as in 1932, and speaks well 
for the steadiness of the demand within the Union. 

Unfortunately, on December 3rd last, an outbreak of fire 
occurred underground in the No. 2 pit of the Transvaal and 
Delagoa Bay Collieries, causing a complete cessation of mining 
operations unti] last April. Prompt measures were taken to con- 
fine the fire to a small area by utilising the safety barrier and 
bricking off the affected portion, and the remainder of the mine 
is now functioning normally. Your company was fully insured 
against losses by fire as well as loss of profits, and we anticipate 
that our claim will be satisfactorily settled almost immediately. 


NIGEL REEF CLAIMS 


Your company held for many years a block of 92 claims and the 
chief interest in another block of 63 claims, both on the Nigel Reef, 
and I am pleased to inform you that they have been disposed of 
satisfactorily. The block of 92 claims was sold to the Nigel Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, on a share basis, with options on fur- 
ther shares. The second block was sold for cash to another com- 
pany, but this transaction is not yet reflected in the accounts, as 
the sale was not completed until after the end of the financial 
year. 

Simultaneously with the acquisition of our claims, the Nigel Gold 
Mining Company, Limited, increased its capital and obtained 
£250,000 working capital. It also acquired by purchase another 
block of 200 claims and succeeded in obtaining from the Govern- 
ment, on favourable terms, the lease of 1,723 claims, so that it 
now holds a total consolidated area of 3,152 claims. 

Immediate steps were taken to dewater the mine, and the water 
has now been lowered to the twentieth level, allowing active de- 
velopment to proceed. The results are very satisfactory so far, 
and in addition I am in a position to inform you that extensive 
sampling has shown that there still remain in the older parts of 
the mine large quantities of developed ore of good value, exceed- 
ing all the estimates of tonnage anticipated before dewatering was 
commenced. 

The mine is being equipped with an up-to-date reduction plant, 
and is expected to enter the producing stage during the first half 
of 1934. It adjoins the richest mine on the Rand (the Sub Nigel, 
Limited), and I regard it as having every prospect of a successful 
future. 

We are well satisfied with the substantial holding we have in 
this gold mine, and, being represented on. its directorate, we shall 
naturally do all in our power to ensure its success. 


POSITION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


In conclusion, it is with a feeling of relief that I look back over 
the period since our last annual meeting. You may remember 
that on that occasion I said ‘‘ South Africa is a land of surprising 
recuperative powers, and has, on previous occasions, emerged suc- 
cessfully from its troubles ; perhaps before long we shall again 
enjoy a period of prosperity.’’ Little did I think that this pre- 
diction was so near to speedy realisation! In 1932 anxiety was 
uppermost in our minds owing to the restrictive influences imposed 
upon us by the currency position, which affected all trade and 
business. Since the abandonment of the gold standard in Decem- 
ber last there has been distinct improvement, and it is now possible 
to observe the far-reaching consequences of the change. The gold 
mining industry, in particular, is in a much better position than a 
year ago, due to the present price of gold and the continuance of 
ample native labour supplies, although the heaviness of the taxa- 
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tion imposed on excess profits was unexpected and disappointing ; 
yet, in common with other business undertakings, your com 
has benefited by the change in monetary policy, and we are enabled 
to recommend an addition of 5 per cent. to the usual dividend, |] 
need hardly say that our financial position is as sound as ever, 
and it will always be the chief aim of your directors so ty 
maintain it. 

It is a policy which has met with the approval of shareholders jp 
the past, and I have no doubt it will appeal equally to all present 
shareholders. It has enabled the company to take immediate 
advantage of any favourable opportunity offering, as, for example, 
the sudden change in the gold mining position during the past 
year, without in any way embarrassing its resources. In the future 
other occasions may doubtless arise where the possession of readily 
available cash will prove equally beneficial. 


CURRENT YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


As regards the current year, I feel fairly confident that the 
amelioration which followed the departure from the gold standard 
will continue. 

If gold retains its present price more or less, and the consensus 
of opinion seems to be in favour hereof, activity in the gold 
mining industry is bound to increase. Properties which have been 
unpayable in the past are being re-examined, and there is an in 
tensive search for payable reefs on the extension of the Witwater- 
rand series and in many other directions throughout the country. 
Results will vary, and some of the companies which have been and 
are being formed may not reach expectations, but on the whole 
there should be a marked expansion of the gold mining industry. 
The natural consequence will be the employment of more labour, 
the need for additional plant and machinery, and the greater de 
mand for food, stores, etc. All of this makes for better trade and 
increased prosperity, and what is particularly pleasing is the 
prospect that agriculture, which has been so sorely tried in the 
past, will derive a full share in the accruing benefits, especially 
now that copious rains have fallen all over the country. 


FANTI CONSOLIDATED INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SOUND FINANCIAL POSITION 


The ordinary general meeting of the Fanti Consolidated Invest- 
ment Company, Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at 
Southern House, Cannon Street, London. 

The Rt. Hon. L. S. Amery, P.C., M.P., presided in the 
absence, through indisposition, of Sir Edmund Davis (the chair 
man of the company), and read the speech prepared by the latter, 
in which, dealing with the items in the balance sheet, he said at 
December 31, 1932, their investments had stood at £553,984, and 
at December 31, 1933, they amounted to £673,188. A most satis 
factory point was that the aggregate market value at Decem- 
ber 31, 1933, was £783,857. They had in some cases disposed of 
part of their holdings and in a few instances had realised others, 
the two operations relating to their policy of spreading their 
vestments, increasing income and reducing risks. They had, 
however, not dealt with all their large holdings in that mannet, 
as they were retaining their interests in the South-West Afric 
Company, the British South Africa Compaay, and the Rhodesia® 
Anglo-American, Limited. a 

With regard to their holding in Witwatersrand Nigel, Limited, 
that company’s properties were fairly extensive and they under- 
stood the plan that had been ordered with a view to lowering 
the water level in the inclined shaft and to sink it to 5oo ft. and 
to drive at that depth to ascertain the value of the reef ; in addi 
tion a drilling programme was being considered. a 

With regard to the profit and loss account, interest, dividends, 
and sundry receipts at £42,909, compared with £27,799 for 1932 
and showed an appreciable increase of £15,110. The directors 
recommended the declaration of a dividend of 1s. per share— 
12} per cent.—less income tax. 

Summarising the position of the company at December 318 
last, they had investments taken at the market quotation at that 
date and the unquoted items at cost or at their written-dow® 
value, £783,857, and cash and debtors, less creditors and ut 
claimed dividends at the same date, £2,940, making a total of 
£786,797, comparing with their issued capital of £540,000, oF 4 
surplus of £246,797. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

EE 


Orders for the publication in these columns of the reports 
of Company Meetings should be addressed to the Reporting 


Manager of THE Economist, 8 Bouverie Street, Flea 
Street, London, E.C.4. 
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APEX (TRINIDAD) OILFIELDS, LIMITED 
REVIEW OF THE YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The annual general meeting of Apex (Trinidad) Oilfields, 
Limited, was held, on the 11th instant, at Winchester House, 
London. 

Mr Walter Maclachlan (the chairman of the company), who 
presided and moved the adoption of the report and accounts, said 
the balance sheet showed that the company continued to be in a 
very sound financial position. The oil profits earned during the 
year, together with sundry revenue, had amounted to £367,705, 
and there was a disposable total of £328,806. The board recom- 
mended payment of a final dividend of 224} per cent., making a 
total dividend of 35 per cent. for the year. The dividend would 
bring the profits distributed since 1922 up to {1,899,500. The 
production for the year had been 539,649 tons, produced from 
156 wells. The crude oil delivered to Trinidad Leaseholds and 
used on the property had amounted to 542,444 tons, the average 
price realised being only slightly better than that for the preceding 


Trinidad Leaseholds continued to make excellent progress in 
marketing ‘‘ Regent ’’ petrol in this country, and had secured 
important contracts with a passenger transport organisation in 
consequence of which distributing facilities had been established 
over a wide area, including the Midlands and the West of 
England. ‘‘ Regent ’’ petrol was largely produced from oil from 
the Apex Oilfield, and this company had therefore a material 
interest in the success of that marketing organisation. 


The board had taken an active part, in conjunction with other 
Trinidad oil producers, in efforts to obtain from the Imperial 
Government recognition of their claim for preferential treatment 
for Empire oil. So far they had not met with success, for reasons 
based not upon the merits of their case, but upon grounds of 
expediency. In the board’s view, however, it was reasonable to 
look for such assistance, having regard to the expressed policy of 
the Government in respect of British as against foreign commodi- 
ties, and they trusted that the Imperial and Dominion Govern- 
ments would yet recognise the justice of their claim that oil 
produced and refined within the Empire should receive preferential 
treatment as against foreign oil in all the markets of the Empire. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the six days ended January 6; 
1934, amounted to {20,819,000 against ordinary expenditure of, 
{22,883,000. After allowing for an increase in Exchequer Balances 
of £231,246, the operations for the week, as shown below, increased 
the National Debt by {2,527 toapproximately £8,160 millions.* 








(000’s omitted.) 

$4 | pupi 4bo 

Road Fund temporary advances — 224 | Public Department Advances ... + 1, 
Newfoundland Act temporary Treasury Bills.............sssseeeeseee + 1,399 
aneshepshsabaenenemittn — 105 | National Savings Certificates, + 50 
Land Sett. Act Repayments ... + 7 
— 329 + 2,856 

* Including £200 millions on Account of Exchange Equalisation Fund and 
Borrowing for Statutory Sinking Funds. 





OFFER TO NEW READERS 

Any reader "who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached: 

To Publisher, ** Economist Newspaper Ltd.,’” 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 

In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward this to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 


Mo charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 


 - ce aiied eM baa die lnenaenied-ecweaneemene 
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A complete analysis of the approximate position of the National 


Debt at December 31, 1933, appeared in the Economist for 


January 6, 1934. 





Total Receipts into the Exchequer 




























REVENU or the 5 7 - 
pril 1, April 1, | Six da Week 
AND OTHER RECEIPTS year 1933, to | 1932, to | end ended 
Jan. 6, Jan. 7, Jan. 6, Jan. 7, 
1934 1933 1934 1933 


ORDINARY REVENUE. 
Inland Revenue— 





Income Tax ........cseseereee 228,750,000 78,057,000} 8,882,000} 9,476,000 
Sur-tax, including Arrears 

of Super-Tax......... .-- | 51,000,000) 19,210,000] 3,270,000] 4,040,000 
Estate, etc., Duties ... 74,750,000 


seeeceecesccreeres 


57,770,000] 1,270,000 
360,000 


on 990,000 

«+ | 20,400,000 ae 

Excess Profits Duty an 
Corporation Profits Tax.. | 2,200,000 


Land Tax and Mineral 
Rights Duty ...........0++. 800,000 
Total Inland Revenue ...... 377,900,000} 174,510,000] 166,837,000] 13,782,000) 14,506,000 
Customs and Excise— 
RR sisckicasnsccedsccsnvens 167,965, 
BI densdecscsaseisancascnes 101,182,000 700,000} 710,000 


Motor Vehicle Duties (Ex- 

chequer Share) ...........+0+« 

Post Office (Net Receipt)...... 
Lands 


Crown Lands _ ............0s0008 1,230,000 “ng ee 
Receipts from Sundry Loans 3,800,000 3 831,342} 810,260 
Miscellaneous Receipts......... 30,000,000 14,004,785 41,245] 118,950 





698,777,000|437, 1 19,370]425,463, 1 14]20,818,587|21,131,210 


Total Ordinary Revenue 
SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE. 
59,439,000} 43,400,000} 43,750,000] 1,200,000} 1,300,000 
35,000 


83,539,000] 53,036,000] 52,878,000] 1,200,000] 1,335,000 


490,155,370] 478,341, 114|22,018,587|22,466,210 


Motor Vehicle Duties appor- 
tioned to Road Fund 


Total Self-Balancing Revenue 


Total Issues out of the Exchequer 


Estimate 
for the year to meet payments 
EXPENDITURE 1933-34 
AND OTHER IssuES a April, | Aprilt, | six da wun 
aula 1933, to | 1932, to | end ended 
Grants| Jan. 6, Jan.7, | Jan.6, | Jan.7, 
1934 1933 1934" | ~ 1933 
ORDINARY £ £ £ £ £ 


EXPENDITURE. 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt 


224,000,000] 190,582,540|244,089,270] 10,387,429] 10,402,028 


Payments to Northern Ireland 
Exchequer ..............ceecees 6,750,000} 4,368,086] 4,564,887} 216,393] 232,679 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
WEED. cccesccseccccserccoscessens 3,550,000} 2,681,498} 2,158,029 
I vscsstsiaraserctements 234,300,000) 197,632, 124|250,812, 186] 10,603,822) 10,634,707 


Total Supply Services 
(excluding Post Office) |464,245,000|336,363,576/338,098,765] 12,279,000] 12,624,000 


Total Ordinary Expendi- 


CUE cccsscvecscsissccncse 698,545,000|533,995,700) 588,910,951|22,882,822|23,258,707 
SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE, 
PURE CIID ccs ncsieccccescossvecees 59,439,000] 43,400,000} 43,750,000} 1,200,000} 1,300,000 
ee 24,100,000] 9,636,000] 9,128,000 “ae 35,000 
Total Self-Balancing Ex- 
penditure ..........+000- 83,539,000} 53,036,000] 52,878,000} 1,200,000} 1,335,000 


Total Ordinary and Self- 
BalancingExpenditure 


New Sinking Fund (1928) ... 


Total 
Sinking Fund) 
Payments to U.S.A. Govern- 
ment 


14,621,209 <a 229,804 





(including New 


587,031,700]656,410,160|24,082,822]24,823,511 
3,304,300] 28,956,349 oe 
590,336,000]685,366,509| 24,082,822|24,823,511 








The aggregate revenue and expenditure to JANUARY 6, 1934, 
is shown below :— 


FINANCIAL YEAR, 1933-34, Aprit 1, 1933, TO JANUARY 6, 1934 
(000’s omitted) 





£ £ 
Expenditure .........0:sssccceeseeeeees 533,995 | Revenue ...........seccccscsccesesereeves 437,119 
- Decrease in balances............0+++ ae 
“— increase in borrow- £ 
ge reeves ‘ 
Exchange Equalisa- 
tion Fund ............ ,000 
New Sinking Fund... 4,959 
204,959 
Net borrowing ...........sscescssessees 94,038 
533,995 533,905 


¢ Authority will be sought in the Finance Bill to meet the amount of the Statutory 
Sinking Funds in 1933 by borrowing. 
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POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT Seenet 
Ways and Means Advances Out- Jan.7,'33 Mar. %1,'33 Jan. 6, °34 Jan. 6, °34 
standing— n £ £ 


£ 
Advances by Bank of England..... 4,750,000 sale one se 
Advances by Public Departments. 39,975,000 34,550,000 36,550,000 + 1,400,000 
Treasury Bills outstanding ......... 935,335,000 775,905,00° 940,135,000* + 1,395,000 
Total Floating Debt ............... 980,060,000 810,455,000 976,685,000 + 2,795,000 
* Includes £14,000, the proceeds of which were not carried to the Exchequer within the 
period of the account. 





TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 


Tenders for {35,000,000 in Treasury Bills were opened on 
January 5, 1934, and the total amount applied for was £76,260,000. 
Tenders were accepted for Treasury Bills at three months, dated 
Monday at {£99 15s. 4d., above in full. Tuesday to Saturday at 
£99 15s. 3d., about 44 per cent., and above in full. The average 
rate per cent. was 18s.11-5d. The amount allotted was £30,000,000. 
The following table shows the weekly record at various dates :— 

















Date Amount Total Amount Average 
Offered Applications Allotted Rate % 
1932 £ £ £ {£s. d. 
January 1 .............2006 40,000,000 50,320,000 38,000,000 5 8 4 
TTT cpcshnninnbubewiieanesey 45,000,000 61,860,000 3,950,000 2 3 3-73 
PID aguenbboseavncenncsneedy 45,000,000 59,945,000 45,000,000 O 16 11-82 
Oct margazerosoraeete 55,000,000 | 100,325,000 ,000,000 O 16 11-24 
1 
Anuary 6 .......scceeeeeee 45,000,000 73,830,000 45,000,000 0 16 10-84 
TTT seunbchenspepecesenseia> 45,000,000 83,890,000 42,000,000 010 4-85 
PT csnevesevocnsnvseeen 45,000,000 100,450,000 45,000,000 012 9-98 
November 17 ............+0+ 45,000,000 67,490,000 45,000,000 019 0-29 
November 24 ..........2.+++ 45,000,000 76,045,000 45,000,000 019 2-89 
December 1 .........00000+ 50,000,000 71,620,000 50,000,000 019 0-79 
steenonpenneend 50,000,000 67,000,000 000,000 1 0 7-09 
December 15. ..........0000+ 50,000,000 79,370,000 47,000,000 1 3 10-66 
December 22 ...........00++ 45,000,000 63,020,000 45,000,000 1 211-46 
December es Spaaenenehal 45,000,000 91,465,000 40,000,000 019 4-05 
’ 
January S ......cccecceeeeee 35,000,000 76,260,000 30,000,000 018 11-5 
NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 
. : No. of 
Total Sales of Savings Certificates | Certificates Value 
Week ended Dec. 16, 1933 587,208 469,766 
Week ended Dec. 23, 1933 ... 655,100 524,080 
Feb., 1916, to Dec. 23, 1933 1,170,951,905 922,011,274 





At the end of October, 1933, the amount remaining to the credit 
of investors in Savings Certificates, excluding interest, was 
£387,908,282. 





JOS S808 POSesseeeeeeooeseeeesesoosseeesees 
: ACCIDENT and GUARANTEE 
CORPORATION, Limited 


the OCEA 


Accidents and Iiliness 
Employers’ Liability Fidelity Guarantees 
Burglary Fire Motor Cars Public Liability 
inspection and insurance of Boilers Engines, 
Electrical Plant and Lifts 
Executorships and Trusteeships 











Head Office: 36-44 MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C 
SHOU O0S0000000000000:0000000000nRRFnEHHHnu 











THE BANKERS’ GAZETTE 








BANK OF ENGLAND 
Return for Week ended Wednesday, January 10th, 1934 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ £ 
Notes Issued :— Government Debt ........... 11,015,100 
In Circulation ..............+.- 373,195,976 | Other Government Securities 244/311,552 
In Banking Department ...... 77,621,683 | Other Securities .....-...... 11132, 
EPP TIED .. <nnseisncenivebinsnns 3,541,042 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue... 260,000,000 
Gold Coin and Bullion ...... 190,817,659 
450,817,659 450,817,659 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Proprietors’ Capital ............... 14,553,000 | Government Securities ...... 91,177,057 
Rest... steeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeees 3,512,477 | Other Securities :— 
Public Deposits* ..............000 19,269,513 Discounts and 
Other Deposits :— ae a azenen.. £8,307,784 
peeeenttl 482, urities ... £13,865,720 
Other Accounts £37/032,008 ———— _ 22,173,504 
a 154,514,678 | Notes ..........cccccceccsceccseees 77,621,683 
7-day and other Bills ............ yl Gold and Silver Coin ......... 878,603 
£191,850,847 £191 ,850,847 
® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt and 
Dividend Accounts 












































Amount Inc. or Dec. on | Inc. or Dee, 
Both Departments | Jan. 10, 1934 | Last Week Last Year 
£ £ £ 
Note circulation........c.c...ecesseeeeeees 373,195,976 — 8,878,955 + 14,512,935 
Public deposits .........sccecececeeeeseeees 19,269,513 + 2,534,212 + 6,481,435 
FREIIIED nesencospoesrnsnsoesoves 117,482,670 — 10,244,817 + 4,562.16 
Other deposits .........cccccecececeeeseeeee 37,032,008 + 521,050 + 3,288.2 
Seven-day bills ...........sssscsesesseeee 1,179 + 250 + 16 
Total. outside liabilities ................ 546,981,346 — 16,068,260 + 28,844.88) 
Capital and rest ......ccecccccceceeeseeeee 18,065,477 + 31,707 - 49% 
Government debt and securities ...... | 346,503,709 + 2,245,385 — 29,7146 
Discounts and advances........... eee 8,307,784 — 17,252,385 — 4,595,133 
Other securities ............s.sse000e 14,998,026 — 1,086,639 — 7; 
Silver coin in issue department 3,541,042 + 4,500 — _ 174,16 
Coin and bullion (bank’s reserves) ... 191 696,262 _ 52,586 + 71,152,157 
Reserve of notes and coin in banking 78,500,286 + 8,931,541 + 41,639,329 
III covcnantentionsnssansesenees ——_—_-——— 
Proportion of reserve to outside lia- 
bilities— 
(a) Banking Department only 
Fp any "Dene 45-1% + 6-7% + 12-0% 
(b) Gold stocks to deposits and 
notes (*‘ reserve ratio”) ... 35-0% one + 11-8% 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department Banking Department Gold in or 
Date Notes | Circula- | Public | Bankers’ | Other out of 
Issued tion Deposits | Deposits | Deposits 
1933 £ £ £ £ £ £ 5 
Dec. 6 | 450,638 374,881 6,896 115,873 36,414 Nil 
» 13 | 450,638 381,891 14,544 95,561 36,763 Nil 2 
» 20 | 450,724 389,864 20,036 91,902 36,677 85 in 2 
» 27 | 450,726 391,982 22,156 101,216 36,545 2in 2 
1934 
Jan. 3 | 450,728 382,075 16,735 127,727 36,511 lin 2 
» 10 450,818 373,196 19,269 117,483 37,032 89 in 2 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department | Both Depts. | Banking Department 
Gold Coin Dis- 
Date Govt. Other : Govt. Other | Reserve and 
Debt and | Securi- | 204 Bullion | Securi- | Soyts &! Securi- | the “ Pro- 
Securities} ties Ratio ties oan ties | portion 











1933. £ £ £ % 
Dec. 6] 253,392 | 2,966 | 191,775 | 3598 
» 13] 253,872 | 2,481 | 191,706 | 36% 
» 20) 254,172 | 2,285 | 191,724 | 353% 
134 27| 254,208 | 2,250 | 191,687 | 344; 
9 
Jan. 3] 254,377 | 2,087 | 191,644 | 35 
»» 10| 255,327 | 1,132 | 191,696 | 35 





BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 


LONDON 
(000’s omitted) 


| Town | Metropottan| Country | Total 









































1933 £ £ £ f es 
January 2 to December 20 ... | 27,388,439 1,640,580 | 2,736,379 | 31,7 
Week ended January 3, 1934.. 684,176 40,137 66,348 790,711 
Week ended January 10, ..... 633,669 40,314 72,979 746,903 
7 me | a 
Total to date, 1934 .............. 991,804 64,406 109,235 | 1,165,445 
Total to date, 1933 ...........++. 794,350 61 251 100,553 en 
. + 203,454 | + i + 8, + 
Increase or decrease in 1934 { = 256%] = 57% |= 87% | = 2l: 
Total for year 1933............... 27,714,480 1,656,675 | 2,766,471 | 32,137,626 
Total for year 1932.............+ 27,833,633 1,610,407 2,667,919 = nae 
; — 119,153 | + 46, + y A 
Increase or decrease in 1933 { = 04% |= 28% |= 3:6%| = 0-0% 
PROVINCIAL 
(000’s omitted) 
k To A 
—— _ Month of December January | te 
January 6 
1933 | 1934 | 1932 | 1933 | Inc. oF | 1933 | 1934 
No. of working days ... 25 24 
ba} sho | ofan | rofes boa | Ses 
BIRMINGHAM. 3,674 | 3.403 | 9,680 | 10, + 4:1] 3,674 13900 
BRADFORD . 921 | 1,300] 3,394 | 4,319 | +27-2 921 23 
BRISTOL 1,061 | 1,223 | 4,768 | 4,531 | — 4-9] 1,061 5910 
DUBLIN. 5,847 | 5,910 woe a ‘i 5,847 15 
HULL .... 862 915 | 2,905 | 2,992 | + 2-9 862 1,548 
LEEDS .... 1,008 | 1,542} 3,543 | 3,251] — 8-2] 1,008 8 
LEICESTER 838 | 768] 2581 | 2672] + 3-5 838 5 8a 
LIVERPOOL 5,684 | 5,887 | 23,892 | 23,571 | — 1-3} 5,684 1,208 
MANCHESTER 11,210 | 11,208 | 40,806 | 39,052 | — 4-2] 11,210 a 7} 
NEWCASTLE 1 1,540 | 6,376 | 6,347 | — 0-4 399 oa 
NOTTINGHAM......... 547 649 | 1,839 | 1,817] — 1-1 547 16 
SHEFFIELD ............ | 1,054] 1,168] 3,169 | 3, + 4:4| 1,054 | = 
cau 34,105 | 35,513 | 102,953 |101,943| — 0-9 | 34,105 | 35,518 
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OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 


NOTE—The latest return of the State Bank of the U.8.8.R. appeared in the 
Economist for September 10, 82. Chile, in August 12. Denmark, in November 11. 
Lithuania, in December 9. Danzig, in December 23. Canada, Roumania, Egypw 
jn December 30. Italy, Portugal, Greece, Bulgaria, Estonia, Finland, Turkey, in 
January 6. 


BANK FOR INTERNATIONAL SETTLEMENTS 


(In Millions of Swiss Francs) 


Nov. 30,| Dec. 31, 
1933 1933 













BE Be BERD cnccccrcccccsccescccccnscceessoe sas 5-1 oD | 5-5 7:6 

i cccceenaaponseapusenbecsonsne: oe 15-1 40-8 11-1 2-9 2-7 

Sight funds .......... seusiiintinnciaiie 100-5 14-3 12-9 20-2 19-7 

Bills and acceptances :— 

Commercial bills ...... 336-8 | 218-5 | 227-1 214-8 | 181-9 

Treasury bills .............. 169-9 139-9 146-0 158-5 169-8 
Time funds :— 

Not exceeding 3 months ........ 231-5 79°3 39-2 38-4 37-3 
Sundry bills and investments 163-0 | 169°8 | 213-1] 208-1 | 228-8 
Other asSetS .......ccessssceeceeees 7:0 1-7 2-9 2-6 7-1 

aera 5 125-0 125-0 125 25-0 

Capital paid up ..... aspen 125-0 . . 0 125- 

os .. eieaene 9-4 13+7 13-7 13-7 13-7 

ial deposits :— 

See ee nn 153-8 154-6 154-5 154-6 154-5 
German Governmer:t deposit fund... 76-9 77°3 77-2 77-3 77-2 
French Government guarantee fund 68-6 44°8 45:5 43-7 43-7 

Time deposits of Central Banks :— 

Not exceeding 3 months: 

For their own account .............. 23-8 110-6 106-7 105-9 107-3 
For account of others .. ° ee one on a 
Other deposits 6-2 was . . 

Sight deposits of Central Banks 

lor their own account .......... 507-3 69-0 60-5 52-9 48-9 

For account of others ‘ 13-7 11-9 11-2 11-2 11-8 

Other deposits ......... 0-1 3-2 3-2 2-8 0-8 
Sight deposits—gold ae 5-1 5-1 5°5 7-6 
Miscellaneous items .............secseseeeee 38-9 54-0 54-8 58-3 64-3 





US. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS—In $’s (000’s omitted) 


Jan. 12, Dec. 28, | Jan. 4, | Jan. 11, 
RESOURCES 1933 1933 1934 1934 
Gold held exclusively 
against Federal Reserve 
(one soaunee one 2,639,780 | 2,662,660) 2,644,850 
Total gold reserve .........0... 3,222,530 3,568,790 | 3,568,910/3,566,290 
Reserves other than gold ... 195,110 209,360 226,800} 250,610 
Total bills discounted......... 248,150 110,550 106,120} 103,690 
Bills bought in open market 32,360 110,080 121,060} 113,216 
Total billson hand ......... 280,510 221,630 227,180} 216,900 
Total U.S. Govt. securities . | 1,812,390 2,432,180 | 2,431,910/2,431,750 
Total bills and securities .... | 2,098,000 2,655,310 | 2,660,580) 2,650,110 
Total resources..........0+++s++« 6,113,140 6,993,210 | 7,093 570]7,028,570 
LIABILITIES 4-508 
Federal Reserve notes in $ # 

actual circulation............. | 2,687,020 | 3,991,870 | 3,080,950 | 3,071,760/2,998,760 
Federal Reserve Bank 

notes in circulation ...... 212,840 210,300 208,010} 205,190 
Deposits—Memberbank—re- 

SEIVE ACCOUNL .......0.c0ee08 2,573,940 | 2,635,640 | 2,675,150 | 2,709,920/2,776,860 
Government deposits ...... 21,430 43,830 29,720 23,290] 58,290 
Total deposits.............e.0008 2,644,470 | 2,811,780 | 2,829,160 | 2,877,870|3,007,140 
Capital paid in and surplus... 429,910 423,520 423,280 422,580} 293,270 
Total liabilities................4 6,113,140 | 7,001,830 | 6,993,210 | 7,093,570|7,028,570 
Ratio of total reserves to 

sit and Federal 
Reserve note liabilities 
re 63.8% 63-6% 








Jan. 4, 














Jan. 11, 








1933 1934 1934 

Total gold reserves ............ 1,056,690 922,330 | 956,570 
Total bills discounted......... 58,56 47,160 47,730 
Bills bonght in open market 10,030 11,570 6,450 
Total U.S. Govt. securities... 719,140 831,750 | 831,750 
Total bills and securities .... 791,440 891,380 | 886,840 
Deposits —Memberbank—re- 

Serve account ...........00+8 1,300,850 1,002,410 |1,061,700 
Ratio of total res. to dep. and 

Federal Res. note liabili- 

ties combined ...........0.++ 59-3% 57-0% | 57-6% 





FEDERAL RESERVE MEMBER BANKS 
In $’s (000,000’s omitted)t 


Dec. 28, | Nov. 29,) Dec. 6, | Dec. 13, | Dec. 10,| Dec. 27 
1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
DE cs ccncecccesconee 10,297 8,568 8,497 8,471 8,459 8,402 
lnvestments............. 8,507 8,104 8,103 8,048 8,235 8,264 
Demand deposits ...... 11,758 | 10,751 | 10,653 | 10,775 | 10,780 | 10,866 
ime deposits .......... 5,656 4,410 4,367 4,356 4,354 4,339 
Due from banks ....... 1,710 1,135 1,123 1,190 1,178 1,196 
Dee to banks ......... . | 3,304 2,646 2,660 2,669 2,656 2,699 
tderal reserve bor- 
TOWINS ........0...040 67 25 24 25 23 24 
OMUNGS onseenesereee | 67 | 25 Th |e 


t ~ May 3, 1933, statement covers banks in 90 leading cities instead of 101 cities 
formerly, 


S0UTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK—In £’s (000’s omitted) 
Jan. 6,, Dec. 8, — Dec. 22,, Dec. 29, ; Jan. 5, 














Gala Assets 1933 1933 1 1933 1933 1934 
coin and bullion ......... | 7,323 | 17,078 |17,610 | 17,306 |17,144 | 17,223 
Bil “ay UE siiinkioncnonnienss 512 389 390 360 350 356 
discounted : Domestic 
and Union Govt. Treas. 
Bills 1,429 10 9 9 8 
see 19,090 | 19,701 19,329 | 18,886 | 18,776 
1,854 | 1,725 | 1,726 | 1,726 | 1,726 | 1,726 
hvenenees 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
Reserve... 9 624 624 624 624 624 
Notes in Circulation . 7,644 |10,827 |10,681 | 11 :014 | 11,859 | 11,505 
foremment deposits 1,389 | 1,229 | 1.463 | 1,774 | ‘942 | 1,328 
Ratic Pp ae peehneesenenese 4,016 | 28,008 28,962 | 27,207 | 26,991 | 27,153 


eoccceceeee 40-3% | 40-4% | 40°1% | 40-0% 






IMPERIAL BANK OF INDIA—In rupees (000s omitted) 
Dec. 16, | Nov. 17 Dec. 1, | Dec. 8, | Dec. 15, 










» | Nov. 24, 
1933 








ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Total securities......... 31,01,04 | 44,85,90 | 43,52,18 | 44,16,84 | 45,95,08] 47,56,32 
Ways and means ad- 
vances ..... sdelannnne 3,50,00 | 6,00,00 | 5,00,00 | 3,00,00 | 4,00,00) ese 
eceeaamnaaniiensn 6,35, 1,84,19 | 1,87,23 | 2,40,93 | 3,29,77] 3,44,88 
Cash credits ............ 12,61,49 | 13,69,51 | 13,93,36 | 14,14,02 | 14,25,73] 14,24,00 
Inland bills ........ eee | 2,44,68 | 2,18,30 | 2,45,48 | 1,84, 197,94) 1,94,36 
Foreign bills ............ 26,10 25,34 20,34 20, 20,37} 23,50 
Dead stock ............. 2,61,98 2,59,36 2,59,54 2,59,56 2,59,61} 2,59,53 
Bal. with other banks 17,44 27,13 17,56 42,41 62,24 47,82 
peeuneeenemenoesseese 21,54,83 | 22,13,04 | 24,36,72 | 28,81,87 | 20,67,41 20,88,91 
LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up ........ 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50 | 5,62,50| 5,62,50 
IIE xcostoctceseseeese 5,15,00 5,20,00 5,20, 5,20,00 5,20,00} 5,20,00 
Total deposits ......... ,73,60 | 82,29,31 | 82,57,12 | 81,15,85 | 82,11,19| 79,89,81 
The above includes— £ £ £ £& £& £ 
Deposits in London | 1,698 911 876 838 919 887 
Advances in London | 1,733 883 934 918 936 967 
Cash, &c., at other 
Banks in London ... 133 207 135 $21 470 361 


BANK OF FRANCE—lIn francs (000’s omitted) 
“~—-~-«|~—«dJan. 6, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 22, | Dec. 20, | Jan.5, 


ASSETS 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 
scesdaiiltipailainntiitiiee 82,759,917 | 77,031,812 | 76,945,283 | 77,098,002 | 77,240,542 
Foreign assets— 
Sight deposits ...... 2,942,769 36,929 34,028 15,561 14,705 
Bills, &c. .........006 1,524,662 1,156,747 1,142,523 | 1,142,503 aa 
Home bills ............. 2,574,206 | 3,418,799 | 3,844,483 | 4,739,041 ane 
Advances against sec. 
To the State ........ 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 
Other advances ... | 2,613,652 | 2,910,507 | 2,917,232 | 2,921,270 | 2,980,390 
Negotiable Bonds, 
Sinking Fund Dept. | 6,802,408 | 6,165,822 | 6,165,822 | 6,122,057 | 6,122,057 
Other assets (exclud- 
ing forward exch.) 6,211,823 | 5,490,070 | 5,217,894 | 5,051,248 oe 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation... | 84,406,694 | 80,203,546 | 80,562,172 | 82,613,379 | 82,247,196 
Public deposits........ + | 2,420,035 | 2,406,672 | 2,250,770 | 2,321,890 | 2,182,345 
Private deposits ...... | 19,214,998 | 14,194,343 | 14,145,718 | 13,193,725 | 13'212.880 
Other liabilities ...... 2,587,711 2,606,126 2,508,606 | 2,160, eee 





THE REICHSBANK—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 





Jan. 7, Dec. 23, | Dec. 30, an. 6, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1933 1934 
NI iccccncapnbusainiainennnanaianmiiieadédeddons 806,232 391,592 386,182 389,190 
Of which deposited abroad...............++ 33,091 48,532 43,019 39,546 
Reserve in foreign currencies ......... 115,125 6,910 9,427 10,455 
Bills of exchange and cheques ........... 2,535,022 | 2,936,760 | 3,225,695 | 2,972,035 
Silver and other COiN..............ceceeeceeee 241,404 230,894 171,836 961 
Notes of other German banks ............ 8,250 9,683 3,798 9,691 
I icilinitnnsencnimensinrmpanianancasunnn 71,950 59,874 183,279 62,677 
III i scceticainiasnedideuseaingandadaina 397,571 570,771 581,098 591 ,067 
NN invctencscsccsacecescosnsssessesets 872,900 525,001 559,089 537,369 
LIABILITIES 

RS,  caccitenesnicnnticncienisennin 150,000 150,000 150,000 150,000 

SIND cniernnncansesvereseesssannnséneneseonne 417,426 473,151 473,151 473,151 
Notes in circulation ...............2eeceeeees 3,373,981 | 3,451,471 | 3,645,016 | 3,466,129 
Other daily maturing obligations ........ 338,495 449,024 639,833 495,661 
Other liabilities ................ceceeeeeeeeees 767,552 207,839 212,414 224,504 
Cover of note circulation ...............+6- 27-3% 11°5% 10-9% 11-5% 





NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM—In belgas (000’s omitted) 





Position, 

May 28, | Jan. 5, | Dec. 14, | Dec. 21, | Dec. 28,| Jan. 4, 
ASSETS 1914 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 
OT i scnansddndensinnnen (a) Jf |2,599,209 |2,726,495 |2,728,160 |2,733,528|2,746,790 
Silver and other coin f | 232,650 || 66,884 68,280 68,781 (b) 67,157 
Securities .............0. 697,600 750,196 | 762,452 | 766,183 | 786,334] 835,293 
LIABILITIES 

Notes in circulation... | 934,150 {3,690,951 |3,403,246 |3,390,207 |3,418,656/3,465,815 
Deposits : Govt. ...... 0 13,538 | 155,820 | 182,845 | 217,035) 163,357 
Other ...... 157,124 | 442,356 | 427,865 | 384,1501 438,397 


(a) In thousand francs. 


NETHERLANDS BANK—In florins (000’s omitted) 






Position, Jan 2, | Dec. 11, | Dec. 18, | Dec. 27,4 Jan. 2, 
ASSE ay 30,1914) 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 
Gold .......... si 163,092 |1,032,589 | 920,226 | 920,531 | 921,928 | 923,460 
ee 8,436 23,301 26,833 27,098 26,363 25,959 
Home bills discntd. | ), ae — 7 — ~~ 
Foreign bills ......... 1,321 0 J é J 
Loans and advances 253,504 
in current acct.... 79,620 | 141,472 | 141,825 | 145,257 | 148,574 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 316,632 991,532 | 908477 | 898,173 | 911,815 | 940,568 
Deposits .............. 5,016 274,205 | 228,712 | 239,973 | 230,380 | 205,790 


BANK OF JAVA—In florins (000’s omitted) 


Position, | Jan. 7, | Dec. 16, | Dec. 23,| Dec. 30,| Jan. 6, 

AssEts May30,1914| "1933 1933 | 1933'| 1933 || 1934 

Gold oeereron led 22,971 | 108,962 | 144,440 | 145,490 | 142,990 | 143,450 
Discounts, advances, and 54,883 | 71,210 | 71,000 | 71,620 | 73,070 
Forties eee eens } 77,567 { 345% 470 720 900 | 1,000 
Other assets .......0.000-- 28,861 | 13,960 | 14,950 | 12,410 | 14,960 

LiaBILITIES 

Notes in circulation ......| 109,499 | 208,916 | 188,490 | 185,160 | 186,440 | 191,080 
Deposits and bills payable! 11,250 | 30,497 | 28,490 | 33,860 | 28,340 | 27,900 


SWISS NATIONAL BANK—In francs (000’s omitted) 


Position, 
ASSETS May 31, | Jan. 7, | Dec. 15,| Dec. 23, | Dec. 30,] Jan. 6, 
1914 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 

Ny icciicsnsitnnonimnacnnsn 171,175 |2,471,190 |1,998,114) 1,998,037 |1,998,070 |1,998,070 
Of which held abroad one 247,129 | 455,333} 310,126 | 310,126 | 310,126 
Foreign gold valuta..... aa 85,781 17,138] 16,590 17,192 17,455 

I 18,392 29,350} 58,389 50,946 34,092 
Bills of the Confedera- 

i Guanusiaiaiisescsnuns ‘iii 4,569 53,574) 53,874 58,301 58,301 
AdvanceS.........++++ seeee | 103,000 44,588 83,042] 68,863 94,709 87,684 
Securities..............00++ ead 50,814 29,216} 29,329 27,664 27,491 

LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation..... 275,925 |1,536,929 |1,410,822|1,465,971 |1,509,518 |1,436,272 
Deposits ...... ssiaiidseaiist 33,750 11,099,981 | 737,107| 693,400 | 683,803 | 725,779 






































































BANK OF SWEDEN—In kronor (000’s omitted) 
























Jan. 7, | Dec. 16, ; Dec. 23, ; Dec. 30, Jan. 5, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 
Gold reserve...........+++ eepenscepeete 205,976 | 259,673 | 259,745 | 259,751 259,747 
Government securities—Swedish 230, 226,167 | 226,167 226,673 226,673 
neeae « t included in the 
vi gold reve — apeenesonapnnenneee 110,599 oeaeee venees noes 
ble ‘le in Sweden 16,034 15; 5 * 

- ~— abroad ..... 201,897 | 228,583 | 255,282 | 272,222 

Sees thennl 235,772 | 212,318 | 190,954 | 175,304 

Advances ............++ 38,454 38,532 38,577 37,674 

Notes in —. 592,193 | 603,472 | 647,595 | 586,381 
Government deposits 225,354 220,919 
Private deposits ...... 276,505 248,533 





BANK OF NORWAY—In kroner (000’s omitted) 
Position, 
May 31, | Dec. 31, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 22, | Dec. 30, 
ASSETS 1914 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Coin and bullion—Gold ............ 44,224 144,260 118,321 118,322 118,323 
Balance abroad and foreign bills 28,533 30,246 30,941 29,185 | *30,000 
orwegian and Forei, vern- 
- ment securities ..... ~ cabenbnnnnse 8,816 27,238 29,190 29,190 29,190 
Discounts and loans ............++. 76,911 | 256,090 | 262,208 | 266,035 | 274,041 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in circulation ...........++++ 113,484 | 314,501 | 322,827 | 332,466 | 326,715 
Deposits at sight ...............000+ 7,188 | 74,4191 56,196! 48,936! 62,998 
® Whereof, provisionally placed in gold Kr. 25,031,000. 
BANK OF SPAIN—In pesetas (000’s omitted) 
Position, | Dec. 31, ; Dec. 9, ; Dec. 16,{ Dec. 23, | Dec. 30, 
ASSETS ay 30,1914 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
EEE oe 21,775 {2,258,570 |2,261,220 |2,261,280 |2,261,328 |2,261 387 
>> 728,600 601,172 | 642,894 | 644,875 | 646,711 644,074 
Loans & Discounts 800,725 {2,906,927 |2,835,619 |2,812,564 |2,811,873 |2,861,782 
Spanish 4% stock 344,475 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 | 344,475 344,475 
Adves. to Treasury | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 | 150,000 
LiaBILITIES 
Notes in Circulation 901,550 |4,833,546 |4,810,455 |4,759,801 |4,760,203 |4,824,598 
Deposits ...........+++ 477,500 977,153 | 871,996 |} 913,980 | 885,966 | 946,292 
AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK-—In schillings (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Dec. 31, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, | Dec. 23, Dec. 31, 
Cash reserve— 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold coin and bullion ... 149,476 188,773 188,775 188,778 188,783 
Foreign exchange......... > 38,995 eee 2 ave 10 
Other foreign exchange®... 115 12,944 12,944 12,944 12,944 
Bills discounted............... 379,447 220,221 237,450 248,674 275,141 
Federal debtt  ............+.- 662,971 624,444 624,444 624,444 624,444 
LiaBILITIES 
Share capital ..............0006 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 43,200 
Reserve fund ..........00+.0++ 10,949 11,096 11,096 11,096 11,096 
Notes in circulation ......... 913,755 888,930 913,191 877,495 952,385 
DD ecpenesoensonpencovecnen 218,655 145,103 142,142 192,222 142,262 


* In dollar and sterling only. 1 In accordance with Art. 53 of the Statutes. 


NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY—In Hungarian Pengd 





(000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Dec. 31,; Dec. 7, | Dec. 15, | Dec. 23,) Dec. 31, 
Metal reserve— 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold coin and bullion .. -- | 96,558 | 78,791 | 78,791 | 78,791 | 78,791 
Drafts and notes ...... « .. | 13,556 | 9,527 | 10,622] 11,008 | 12,085 
Silver coin and bullion ............. eee | 10,478 9,313 | 10,822 | 10,804 8,353 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 462,921 | 595,503 | 587,803 | 595,797 | 624,771 
Advances to Treasury ............0..0++ oo» | 52,410 | 50,112 | 50,112 | 50,112 | 50,112 
LiaBILITIES 
Share capital (gold crowns 30,000,000*) | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 | 34,756 
Notes in circulation ..............+00+ seule 352,737 | 327,659 | 319,074 | 313,264 609 
Current accounts, deposits, &c. ......... 78,259 | 111,233 | 116,946 | 130,627 | 103,084 
Cash certificates .........:sseceeeeeeseeees .-» | 119,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 | 119,715 
Other liabilities .............s00scceeeeseeee 201,376 | 194,681 | 194,230 | 193,717 | 193,395 


* Calculated at pre-war parity of exchange. 
NATIONAL BANK OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA—In Cz. K. 












(000’s omitted) 
Dec. 31, Dec. 7, Dec. 15, | Dec. 23, , Dec. 31, 
ASSETS 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
soceopennoveparoneceoonesse 1,708,002 | 1,707,617 | 1,707,482 | 1,707,276 | 1,707,077 
Balance fone and foreign 
nbbeneninenapnentae 1,029,032 922,308 919,553 919,370 926,186 
Biscunte and advances . 1 675, 227 1,426,842 | 1,392,243 | 1,471,138 | 1,750,647 
States notes debt balance... 2, 686, 572 | 2,601,002 | 2,597,815 | 2,596,044 | 2,593,473 
Other assets .............00000 510,834 540,818 583,030 624,701 562,654 
LiaBILITIES 
Bank notes in circulation .. | 6,266,768 | 5,937,030 | 5,766,715 5,676,185 | 5,905,544 
Check account balances .. 602,054 511,677 642,387 812,040 870,592 
Other liabilities ............... 304,274 300,541 341,682 380,965 314,562 
NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA—In dinar (000’s omitted) 
ASSETS Dec. 31, Dec. 15, Dec. 22, Dec. 31, 
Cash reserve :— 1932 1933 1933 1933 
Gold at home and abroad . 1,760,826 | 1,795,000 | 1,794,991 | 1,794,991 
Foreign exchange ... 207,308 113,423 107,550 111,226 
Other foreign exchange. 1,994 62,208 68,815 54,505 
Bills and advances against security 2,456,837 | 2,145,762 | 2,127,222 | 2,101,993 
Government advances .............. 1,808,621 | 1,720,102 | 1,720,102 | 1,715,567 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 4,772,718 | 4,220,218 | 4,177,130 | 4,327,169 
Sight deposits ... 697,860 | 1,164,079 | 1,192,177 | 1,031,014 
Time deposits 1,459,434 | 1,096,660 | 1,093,344 | 1,106,323 
BANK OF POLAND—In zloty (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 31, | Nov. 30, | Dec. 10, | Dec. 20, : 
cow... “at 1992 sess >| 3933 1933 | toss.” 
popeveenessoneesesece e000 474,34 474 
Of which held abroad ...... 212,591 on _— — — 
-~ exchange and bal- — 
peebbhnabtesenbene eee 681 90,883 85,996 86,276 319 
Bills dis discounted.............-« 585,535 681,393 665,759 662,960 oasne0 
Loans against securities one 114,171 78,696 75,913 70,875 80,435 
Reserve fund securities ... 91,997 92,731 92,730 92,761 92,761 
Advances to State ......... 90,000 ,000 90,000 90,000 90,000 
LiaBiLitizs F 
pevnnnn 150,000 150,000 150,000 150.000 150,000 
unds ........ 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 114,000 
tion .. 1,002.776 994,610 987,180 965,334 | 1,003,952 
Curren seeenebenne 220 465 222,836 224,679 246,006 261,933 
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BANK OF LATVIA—In lats (gold francs) (000’s omitted) 






































Jan. 2, ) Dec. 4, | Dec. 11,) Dec. 18, Dec. 25,) Jan. 1, 
ASSETS 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 1934" 
Gold bullion and coins 35,660 | 47,203 | 46,511 | 46,512 | 45,851 |, 44,970 
Silver coin.......... 16,210 | 15,823 | 15,820 | 15,718 15,479 | 15,602 
Balance abroad 10,071 948 | 1,597 1,576 | 2,148] 2,729 
Treas. notes and small change 15,111 | 16,443 | 16,181 | 15,258 | 14,517 | 15,377 
Short term bills ...........00+ . | 70,755 | 66,101 | 66,222 | 65,996 | 66,096 | 67,984 
Loans against securities ..... . | 56,920 | 61,753 | 62,544 | 63,272 | 64,511 | 64,523 
LIABILITIES 
Notes in circulation 36,101 | 35,442 | 35,346 | 36,175 | 36,564 | 36,676 
Capital paid up 19,717 | 20,044 | 20,044 | 20,044 | 20,044 | 20,044 
Reserve .... 4,745 4,875 4,875 4,875 4,875 4,875 
Deposits ......... 19,628 | 18,318 18,295 | 18,291 18,355 | 18,449 
Current accounts ...... 68,902 | 85,849 | 87,931 | 86, eas 85,218 | 86,618 
Government accounts ...... 65,923 56,83 x ,201 
BANK OF JAPAN—In yen (000’s an 
Position, | Dec. 17, ; Nov. 25, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, Dec. 16, 
ASSETS une30,1914) 1932 1933 1933 1933 1933 
Gold coin and 
bullion ...... 221,320 425,069 425,070 425,070 425,070| 425,070 
Other coin and , 
bullion ...... 47,914 46,439 46,348 43,903 40,990 
Discounts ...... 41,740 656,509 626,292 631,308 617,133] 612,280 
Advances ...... 70,540 74,579 53,137 51,881 52,029 51,938 
Govt. bonds i 450,562 723,358 745,353 715,358} 677,231 
LIABILITIES 
Notes ............ 362,270 | 1,125,225 | 1,134,993 | 1,206,815 | 1,140,282) 1,192,373 
Govt. deposits 87,340 284,258 638,724 550,931 477,284| 402,851 
Other deposits 11,440 239,687 66,150 91,565 122,239] 112,649 
LONDON RATES 
Jan. 4, | Jan. 5, | Jan. 6 | Jan. 8, | Jan. 9, | Jan. 10,) Jan. 11, 
1934 | 1934 1934 | 1934 1934 1934 | 1934 
Bank rate (changed from % % % % % % % 
24% June 30, 1932) ..... 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 
Market rates of discount— 
60 days’ bankers’ drafts.. l* 1-14 | 1-1 mit 1-ly | I-ly 1 
3 months’ do. ..........0+66 l* tn 1-1 1-1 1-ly | 1-1 1-l¢ 
4 months’ do. ...........++ . vie Lye—-1d}] Lae—ld| 1 d—1d] 1-181 4-18 | 14-1 
6 months’ do. ...........+6+ 13-14% 1t 1t 1t 1g lt 1t 
Discount Treasury Bills— 
TT crceiguntantenns 1-14 | #-1 Hi # #- H 
3 months’...........:0000008 i-1 -it - ‘i t- rq 5 
Loans—Day-to-day.......... 4-1 1 -1 -1 ae -1 1 
eee 9-1 -1 4-1 9-1 1 -1 1 


Discount houses at call . 


Deposit allowances : 2m. 
At notice........ peceee ercccceces 





Comparison with previous week— 














Bank Bills Trade Bills 
TT ecticiceinteteninianateeiieiise 
3 Months — | 6 Months 3 Months baa | ¢ mont 
1933 9, y, % YX, 9 
pee 14] 3% l-l* tt 14° 2 24-2 of’s 
» 2 | a-t | laid 14-19 2-2 ie 23 
toss 28 | 2-1 lt 1t 2-24 24-2 2 
. 4) 44 1 hes 14-1 2-2 24-2 2 
- | 4-1 it le-l if i oa ata at3 
LONDON RATES OF EXCHANGE 
I.—Sprot Rates 
(Range of the day’s business) 
Par of : ; 
London on | Exch. | Jigae | Jigas | Sigie! | Sige’ | Jan” | Sten 





















New York, $. | 4°86§ | 5-11-16 |5-09}-11}]5-07-11} |5-08}-103] 5-08-10 Is. oat 
Montreal, $... | 4°86§ [5-10-15 |5-09-11} [5-08-114 15-09-10} | 5-08-10 1 
Paris, Fr. ... |124-21 [824-834 /834-% | 834- 83)-3 834-8 Ot 
Brussels, Bel. | 35-00 |23-30-50 [23-40-55 |23-40-55 |23-43-54 |23-40-50 23 
Milan, | i. 92-46 | 61}-62%] 62-62} ] 62-62% | 62-623 | 62-62} | 62-62 
Zurich, Fr... 25-221 |16-70-88 !16-78-90 |16-80-90 |16-80-90 |16-80-90 |16- 
Athens, Dr.... |375 565-600 | 565-600 | 565-GUuU | 565-600 | 565-600 | 565-600 
Hels'fors, M. |193-23  |2254~227}|225}-227$|2255-2274|2253-227}|225$-227) 22s} Sh 
Madrid, Pt 25-224 | 393-3 39 fg - 39}- 394-3 39 4 
Lisbon, Esc... |110 109} ~110}]1095—110}]1094—-1 103] 1093-1 103|1094-1 1031 1104 
Amst’d’m, Fl, | 12-107 |8- 06-13 |8-09-13 [8-10-14 [8-10-14 || 8- 10-13 |8-1 
Berlin, Mk 20-43 |13-60-75/ |13-67-75/ |13-68-76/ |13-67-77e ]13-67-75¢e| 13-67-75 
Vienna, Sch, | 34-58} | 28}-30$ | 285-304 | 283-304 | 284-304 | 28}- 
Bu'pest, Pen. | 27-82 184%) 183%) 18}%) 183%) 184% 183% 

e, Ke. |164} -110 | 109-110 |1094-110} - —110} 1094-1104} 1 1105 
Warsaw, Zl. | 43°38 | 283-29) | 28§-29) | 28{-293 -29§ sopito 294 
Riga, Lat. ... | 25-224 | 16-18 | 16-18 16-18 71e-18 16-18 16-18 
Buchar'st, Lei |813-6 535-555 | 535-555 | 540-560 | 540-560 | 540-560 | 540-560 
Const'ple, Pst. |110 675* 675* 675* 675* 675° 675° 
Belgrade, Din. |276-32 | 235-245 | 233-243 | 233-243 | 235-245 | 235-245 | 235-245 
Kovno, Lit. | 48°66 31-34 31-34 31-34 31-34 31-34 | 31-34 
Sofia, Lev. ... 1673-66 | 440-470 | 440-470 | 440-470 | 440-470 | 440-470 | 435-465 
Reval, E, Kr. | 18-159 | 173-183 | 172-183 | 173-183 | 173-183 | 173-1 174-1 
Oslo, Kr. ..... | 18-159 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19-85-95 |19- 
Stockholm,Kr,| 18-159 |19°35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 |19-35-45 
Cop’h’gen, Kr. | 18-159 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 |22-35-45 
Alex'dria, Pst.| 974 | 978-8 | 978-— | 978-8 | 979-8 | 97a-§ | 978-4 
Bombay, Rup.|t 18d. |I84-# [!8h-¥ [ISH-% [184-% |18a-& [18h- 
Calcutta, Rup.|¢ 18d. |18gs-#¢  [I8h- [18-18 A-¥ [184 - 18 
Madras, Rup. |t 18d. 18 5-32 184-¥5 18 4,- 18 2. 184- 184- 
Hong Kong, ss 17-18% | 17}-185 | 17 13}- f 17-18 | 1 
Kobe, Yen.... | 24-58d.14%e-4  ( 14%-4 | 14]- Mie 144-4 [14 Np 
Shanghai, $... |t ... 153-168 | 154-163 | 153-163 | 15j-163 | 153- 154-1 
Singapore, $ |¢ 28d. [274-28 |27 ##~-284 |27 48-284 1274-28) |2745- 28-28% 
Batavia, F.... | 12-11 |8-00-09 |8-04-11 | 8-06-12 | 8-05-12 |g-05-11  |8-05-11 
Rio, Mil. ..... +5-899d.| 4% 44% 44% 4h% 44% 44° 
B. Aires, $... |¢47-62d.| 36% | 355% | 353% 358% * 355° 
Valparaiso, ${ 40 (a) (a) (a) (a) safle ° 
M’video, $ ¢ 51d. 358%) 354% 354% 355%) 
Lima, Sol. ... | 17°38 | 22-75a| 22-75a| 22-75¢| 22: Sie i oot esa = oO 
Mexico, Pes. 9-76 | 174-184 | 173-18} | 174-18) 
Manila, Pes... |t 24-66d.| 22}-23} | 224-23} | 224-23) estas at zal ot | 2 

Rbls.| 9-458 |6-289-307|6-296-315]6-322-34116- a ars . 


Moscow, 
B’ngkok,Babt.|t21 -82d | 213-228 





Usance : T.T., except Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Val 
(a) —— 
Registered marks quoted at a discount of 17-22 

Registered marks quoted at a discount of 18-23 


t Pence per "unit of 


currency. 


214-223 








21§-22g | 213-22§ | 214-223 ere} 
paraiso (90 days) 
(6) Official rate. , Sellest 


(* 





a a 
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II.—ForRWARD RATES 
(Closing quotations) 








Jan. 5, | Jan. Jan. 8, | Jan. 9, | Jan. 10,} Jan. 11, 
London on 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 1934 
Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ Per £ 














(b) (b) 2) (5) (b) (6) 
1 Month 3-34 34-385 | 23-3 21-3 13-23 | 14-2 
Kew York, cont. 4 . o 5-5 5°5 43-5 4 we tat 3 


2 
7-7 7-7 63-74 | 63-7 5-54 
(6 b (b) (6) (6) (b) 
1 Month 2% g 5-8 5-8 4-8 
Paris, cent. ..... — 11-16 | 10-15 | 10-15 | 10-15 | 10-15 | 12-17 
3. Cts, 16-21 17-22 20-25 19-24 19-24 19-24 


1 Month | 4-par | 4 
Holland, cent. 2 » — 4-par | 4-par | 4-par | 4$-par 
1 


” 


1 Month | par-1 par-l par-1 | par-1 par-1 | par-1 
Brussels, cent. 4 S par-2 par-1 par-l par-1 par-l par-l 
> ow par-2 par-1 par-1 par-1 par-l par-l 

{ 1 Month ee gone s P| 4 2 

Zurich, cent....4 | 2 ,, 2-par | 2-par 3-1 3-1 3-1 3-1 
3.» 3-1 3-1 33-14 | 33-1} | 33-14 | 34-15 

6 £ 6 b 6 5 
rmonth | ty | wee | ae | an] ee fae 

Italy, lira ...... . ~ is 4 Hf | if q 

3 4 ti | i 


(a) Premium, i.e., ‘‘ under spot.” (6) Discount, i.e., “‘ over spot.” 


OVERSEAS BANK RATES 





Changed From a Changed cs To 
o ‘o ‘oO 
Nov. 16, 1933 8 7 “Madrid ........ Oct. 26, 1932 éi é 
Sep. 18, 1933 3 2 CD soccoccccece May 22, 1933 3 
Oct. 14, 1933 7} 7 POTS cccocccece Oct. 9, 1931 2 2 
Mar. 10, 1930 5 DE osnennne Jan. 25,1933 4} 3 
July 20, 1931 6} Pretoria ...... May 15,1933 4 3 
} Sep. 2, oo ot Reval ......... Jan. 28,1932 6} : 
an. > 2 3 : @ 
Apr, '8° 1933 BE | Riga .......000. Jan. 1,1933 6 {3} 
Oct. 17, 1932 5 4 Rome ......... 11, 1933 3} 3 
Feb. 16,1933 4 34 | Sofia........... an. 3, 1934 8 7 
Dec. 1,1933 3 2 Stockholm .. c. 1,1933 3 24 
May 6,1933 4 3 | Swiss Bank 
Dec. 20,1933 5 4} places ...... an. 22,1931 2 2 
¢ - 1, 1934 7 Tokio ......0+. uly 2, 1933 4-38 3-65 
Lisbon.......... . 81933 6 5$ | Vienna ........ far. 23,1933 6 5 
New York Fed- Warsaw ...... Oct. 26,1933 6 : 
. eral Reserve Oct. 19,1933 24 2 ED -ndanosestas June 30, 1932 3% 


ene Bank of Chile.—Discount rate for member banks, 6%; discount rate for the 


public, 
$ 54% applied to banks and credit institutions. 
6 6% applied to private persons and firms. 


NEW YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 


The Irving Trust Company cables the following money and 
exchange rates in New York :— 
Jan. 11, Dec. 13, Dec. 20, Dec. 27, Jan. 3, Jan. 10, 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1934 1934 


% % % % % % 
Call money scsvevecoesecsorsescccsosoners 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Time money (90 days’ mixed coil.) $ 1-1} 1-1} 1-1} 1 1} 
acceptances :— —_— ——— Sel ates ————__-—__—__, 
Members—eligible, go days. ...... 
Non-mem.—eligible, 90 days .. 
Ineligible, PE cccessssncascssce ei aan aa ma iain na 
ial accept., 90 days........ 13 1; 13 13 1} 13 
Rates of Exchange, Par | Jan. 4, | Dec. 27,] Jan. 3, | Jan. 10, 
New York on— Level 1933 1 1934 1934 




















3°345 | 5-0875| 45-1100) 5-0837 





; Dollars for £1 486664 | 3-355 | §-1025| 5-1250| 5-10 
heques ......... 3-355 | 5-1025] 5-1250| 5-10 
Paris ...... cheques {Cents for 1 franc 3-918 | 3-9031] 6-0975| 6-2075} 6-1275 
Brussels ... ,, |Cents for 1 Belga | 13-90 | 13-865 | 21-68 | 22-02 | 21-78 
Switzerland ,, |Centsforlfranc | 19-30 | 19-25 | 30-10 | 30-67 | 30-30 
Italy.......04 » {Cents for 1 lira 5-263 | 5-12 | 8-18 | 8-31 8-20 
Berlin anes »  |Cents for 1 mark | 23-82 | 23-75 | 37-18 | 37-78 | 37-20 
Vienna ..... ,, | |Cts.for Austrn. shig.| 14-07 ‘a 17-70 | 17-90 | 17-70 
Madrid...... »  |Cents for 1 peseta | 19-30 | 8-175 | 12-80 | 13-05 | 12-92 
Amsterdam ,,  |Cents for 1 guilder | 40-195 | 40-17 | 62-50 | 63-60 | 62-85 
en ,, 17-43 | 22-80 | 22-86 | 22-78 
ay »» >|Cents for 1 kroner | 26-804 | 17-33 | 25-70 | 25-76 | 25-63 
Stockholm.. |, 18-33 | 26-35 | 26-45 | 26-30 
Athens ..... »  |Centsfor1drachma] 1-29 | 0-524 | 0-882] 0-893 -89 
Montreal... ,,  |Cents for Can. $1 100 883 par 895 993 
Yokohama ,, Cents for 1 yen 49°85 | 20-65 | 30:80 | 30-90 | 30-50 
Hong Kong ,, {Cents for H.Kong$|_... iad ane as . 
Shanghai Cts. for 1 Shng. tael 


Calcutta... |,  |Centsfor1 rupee | 36-50 | 25:40 | 38:45 | 38-50 | 38-45 
Gold pesos for $100/103-65 i on eee aa 

Cents for 1 milreis | 11-96 enn eee eee 

Velparaiso.. ;, |Cents for 1 peso 12/125] ... ts baa 





SOUTH AFRICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


(Buyinc Rates per £100 STERLING) 














F ao 60 da 90 days’ 
T.T. Sight sight = | sight 
Perret rnrmerinrmen teeters anita eeerrteaearrsnrcrenrea einem 
London on :-— 
Rhodesia... 100 5 0 fio 17 6] £101 7 6 101 17 6 102 7 6 
South Africa 100 17 6 101 7 6] £10117 6 102 7 6 102 17 6 


i 
(Settinc Rates per £100 STERLING) 


Pe ereereceesseeeessseseeeeeressesssesesseseseres 





CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICAN EXCHANGE RATES 


The Anglo-South American Bank, Limited, quotes the following 
rates of Exchange :— 








Country Method of Quoting | Par Value Usance ia 
OI gipiccssccnscvececee Bolivianos to £ ...... 13-33 * 
Colombia .............++- Pesos tO £.....0..seeeee Bogota ( (sight) 7:-92tt 
Ecuador ..........seeeees Sucres to £ ........0066 24-3325 | Sight Lond e 
Nicaragua Cordobas to £ ........ 4-8665 aa s 
Salvador .. Colones to £ .......+. 9-73 a 16-40 
Venezuela ...... Bolivares to § ........ 25-2215 pe 20-10 
Guatemala Quoted in New York sos a 

* No rates available. t Nominal. ¢ Rates calculated on basis of New York 


cross rates, 

THE ANGLO-SOUTH AMERICAN BANK, LTp., has received telegraphic 
advices from the Madrid Branch that the gold surcharge for the 
payment of Spanish Customs duties has been fixed for the period 
January 11th to 20th at 135-11 percent. The previous rate was fixed 
as from Ist instant at 136-12 per cent. 


OVERSEAS DOMINION RATES 
COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA AND DOMINION OF 


NEw ZEALAND 


| 


London on Australia and Australia and New Zealand 











New Zealand on London* 
Buying Selling Buying Selling 
Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New Aus- New 
tralia |Zealand| tralia | Zealand! tralia | Zealand| tralia | Zealand 
Wake esses ne 125 124} 125 sas 125 125 
Sight .... 126} 126 125} 124} 124 124 125 124 
30 days} 127} 1268 sea ‘ea 124 1233 12 124 
60 days} 127 it << a 124% 123 125, 124 
90 days} 128 127 ida 124} 123. 125 124 


* All rates (Australia and New Zealand) now based on £{100—-LONDON. 


INDIA: REMITTANCES TO THE HOME TREASURY 


During the From ae 1 
week ending 
Jan. 6, 1934 Jan. g 1933 


£ 
Sterling purchased in India ...............00+ 1,025,000 22,766,000 
From paper currency reserve 
Net in England .........s.seeeeeeees eee ~~ 
transfer | From gold standard reserve in 
to England against gold trans- 
Home ferred in India from paper 
Treasury currency reserve to gold 
standard reserve.........se000s " eee eee 
Total remittance to Home Treasury......... 1,025,000 22,766,000 
India Office, S.W.1, January 10, 1934. 


BULLION 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for week ended January 11, 1934, are issued by the Statistical 
Department of H.M. Customs and Excise :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 





Gold Exported from Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 11, 1934 


Gold imported into Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 11, 1934 























From Bullion* Coint | To | Bullion* Coint 
£ £ £ £ 
Netherlands _...... 440,571 ida Germany..........++ 2,278 ‘ie 
er 112,677 ae Netherlands ...... ‘sae 8,000 
Switzerland ......... 10,920 3,000 | Belgium ............ uae 7,100 
MR inccsaccesces io 3,000 ia vasctscacccass 3,151 46,188 
CHIMB  ccccccess 503,847 270 | Switzerland a 2,281 oe 
United States 512,501 3,037 | Austria ..... 20,683 per 
Nicaragua 5,006 483 | Argentine .. coe 6,000 
Venezuela te 22,514 
IE cccnarensiconsess 21,110 1,067 
British West Africa 72,456 eas 
British South Africa | 1,227,798 9,000 
Tanganyika Terri- 
MII vcsnsnsacsvess 3,288 
Ken m. cadaemcawieisie 4,961 
Anglo- tian 
Su — eeeeneeiee 4,301 on 
British ; India seat 607,888 19,080 
British Malaya...... 84,904 ee 
Hong Kong ......... 180,529 
New Zealand ...... 25,482 
CI ccccccecacieces 309,120 5,673 
Other countries ... 2,091 1,286 
TOR. kccscines 4,154,964 42,896 WOteh, ca cccsiacc 28,393 67,288 









THE ENDOWMENT BONUS POLICY 


Combines the advantages of 


WHOLE LIFE and ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE 
Issued by the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SILVER 





Silver im: into Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 11, 1934 


Silver Exported from Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, week ended 
January 11, 1934 














From | Bullion* Coint | To Bullion* Coint 
£ £ £ ,. 
10,255 on Netherlands 400 23 
42,757 Igi 92,974 
: 2,000 
2,800 5 
25,690 55,811 
1,756 30,150 ne 
273 ; 12,550 
20,100 1,943 1,233 
13,494 
e 
8,627 ine 5 
» 623 
~~ 132,543 7,925 Total ......... 183,283 13,806 
* At current market price. ¢ At par 


GOLD MOVEMENTS: BANK OF ENGLAND 


1934 ARRIVALS £ 1934 WITHDRAWALS f 
Jan. 5 Bar gold.............0.0000++ 89,488 Jan. Boocccccrcccccccecrereccececcecece Ni 
sa ED ackunsnereenbnenninbeoeensebennes Nil gy Uli beseectsovesessncnenvennseenenrbe Nil 
Tl ake ceek niebceeeenanabbebeneeehe Nil - ie’ Eeteabeisenraieieeebersbenpenenne Nil 
ED saenpuepesebuconcsecrenepnenscee Nil ap SiDcceecersseveicnsermveesecnesinee Nil 
Ti ccenaiiukes Nil sialic ecentieateeaniameauanonl Nil 
TT Nil Ret oe eit csk oceebonsees Nil 
Total .....cccccccrcorseseseeesee 89,488 TE cccecersovennesoveeveresce Nil 
Movement January 5, 1934, to January 11, 1934 (inclusive) £89,488 in 
ta yee 1933 os eendaiee : _— a £70,928, 788 in 
Movement during 1934 (January 1 to January 11, inclusive) ............. £89,488 in 
Movement April 29, 1925, to January 11, 1934 (inclusive). ...........+++ £22,459,635 in 
t September 21, 1931 (gold standard suspended) to January 11, 
BOSE Cacbambve) 2ccccercccscccccccncccscccccccssceccvsccccoosocsersesoccsooscoeccee £54,835,053 in 


Messrs Samuel Montagu and Company write on January 10, 1934, 
as follows :— 


GOLD 


The Bank of England gold reserve against notes amounted to 
£190,727,795 on the 3rd instant, as compared with £190,725,833 
on the previous Wednesday. The amounts of gold changing hands 
daily in the open market continued on a large scale and there is no 
fresh feature to report. 


Quotations during the week :— 


In LonpDON In NEw YorkK 


Per Equivalent Value Per 
fine ounce of £ sterling fine ounce 
January 4...... 127s. 6d. 13s. 3-91d. $34-06 
* Bicocce 127s. 6d. 13s. 3-91d. $34-06 
- Breeces 126s. 11d. 13s. 4-65d. $34 -06 
~ Beoncee 126s. 8d. 13s. 4-97d. $34 -06 
" =_— 126s. 84d. 13s. 4-91d. $34 -06 
so BB hoes 127s. 1d. 13s. 4-44d. $34-06 
Average........... 127s.0-75d. = 13s. 4-46d. $34-06 


The s.s. ‘‘ Narkunda,’”’ which sailed from Bombay on the 6th 
instant, carries gold to the value of £720,000, of which £694,000 
is consigned to London and £26,000 to Amsterdam. 


SILVER 


The week opened with a fall of #,d., bringing prices to 193d. for 
both cash and forward positions, a level very close to which they 
have remained. Support has been received from China, and to a 
moderate extent from the Indian Bazaars, but the volume of 
business has not been large. America has been inclined to sell on 
most afternoons but has shown little disposition to accept prices 
lower than those fixed. The tone remains fairly steady, with 
ey to justify the expectation of any wide changes in the near 

ture. 


Quotations during the week :— 


In Lonpon In NEw YORK 


Bar silver per oz. std. Cents per 
Cash Two Months’ Ounce 
delive delivery +999 fine 
January 4 ...... 19}d. 19d. January 3......... 44% 
» _ 194d. 19 ¥,d. ™" 4A; 
- B ccosee 194d. 19 4d. : ——_ 44} 
. TP .cocces 194d. 19 4d. ” a 44} 
” D nccose 194d. 194d. . Boveecsees 44 
so BD veer 194d. 19}$d. ” Bicesenese dd 
Average ......... 19-115d. 19-156d. 


The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the 
period from the 4th instant to the 10th instant was $5-16 and the 
lowest $5-07. 


INDIAN CURRENCY RETURNS (in lacs of rupees) 


Dec. 31. Dec. 22 Dec. 15 
Notes in circulation....................55+ 17,811 17,788 17,879 
Silver coin and bullion in India ...... 10,123 10,159 10,246 
Gold coin and bullion in India ........ 3,051 3,038 3,039 
Securities (Indian Government) ...... 4,637 4,591 4,594 


The stocks in Shanghai on the 6th instant consisted of about 
158,400,000 ounces in sycee, 345,000,000 dollars and 11,900 silver 
bars, as com with about 158,700,000 ounces in sycee, 


345,000,000 dollars and 11,540 silver bars on the 30th ultimo. 
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Gold Silver— 
Per Per Ounce 

Ounce | Cash | Forward 
1934 s. d. . d. 
Jan.5 ...| 127 6 | 19} 19% 
oo BS wee 126 11 194 19% 
ow 126 8 | 19% 197, 
» 9 126 8} | 19% | 19% 
» 10 127 1 19} 19} 
» Il 127 1 19% 19} 


Date 
Jan. 12, 1928 
» 16, 1929 
» 16, 1930 
» 15, 1931 
» 14, 1932 
» 12, 1933 


January 13, 1934 


GOLD AND SILVER PRICES 





Silver 
Cash 











COMPANY NEWS 








DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





Rate % per Annum, except 



























where marked % or Stated Dividend for 
in Whole Years 
* Interim div. f Final div. 
Name of Company 
Interi Date of rn » 
nterim | Date o ina : 
or Pay- | Comparison igus hate 
Final ment with - = 
Last Year 
RAILWAYS % 
Rohilkund and Kumaon Railway 9%t Unchanged 15 1 
South Behar Panes ieesneine 24% Unchanged 5 5 
Bank of New South Wales ......... “s ose pee 5 5} 
Barclays Bank (B. & C.) ............ 7%t| Feb. 1] Unchanged 14 14 
ms IAD sonvencencononcones 5%t| Feb. 1] Unchanged 10 10 
British Mutual Banking ............ oan a pe 12 12 
Clydesdale Bank ........:s0:ssseeeees aa a se 16 16 
Commercial Bank of Australia ... 24%*| Feb. 2] Unchanged sin on 
District Bank A ..........ceeeeeeeeeees Si fot oe eens 16§ 164 
so (‘CB ween ewcepeescccccee 70 eee nchange: 1 1 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking | {£3 p.s.f ve Guchened 6 h 
Lloyds Bank . ppenwonoapeceebenenensess 245 i Unt . “ 5 
ig: by aasenenbeabesnnssnnece hy ae ange 
oncinates and County Bank ..... ot a. enans 12} 124 
eo A eb. nchange 16 1 
Munster and Leinster Bank ........ 6%t oe Unchanmned 12} 123 
National Provincial Bank .... 74%+| Feb. 2] Unchanged 15 15 
Northern Bank (Belfast) A 64% one Unchanged one ove 
a 34% —_ Unchanged oso 
Provincial Bank of Ireland 6}%,| Feb. 1] Unchanged a 
Queensland National Bank 2%*| Feb. 14 | Unchanged oe 
Royal Bank of Ireland ee 5%t a Unchanged 9 9 
Union Discount Co. of London ... 124% t| Jan. 27 | Unchanged 20 20 
Westminster Bank ES jeirennbaeebs ent se enn’ 18 4 
> go MEEED. coccccccesons % nchange 12 1 
= — ee pees 64°%t Unchanged at 12 
United Serdang Rubber ............ 3 Nil 
MINING 
Ashanti Goldfields ...............+++ 40%t| Feb. 1 75%$ 65§ 125 
Changkat Tin Dredging ............. 74% *| Jan. 31 cae on om 
Ipoh Tin Dredging ..............000++ 4%%*| Jan. 31 Nil ane 
OTHER COMPANIES 
Associated Provincial Picture 
NINE ctiiiehikacussGhupniebennsannésii 4%*| Jan. 26 | Unchanged oan on 
British Tin Investment ............. . oe se 4 Nil 
British Tobacco (Australia)......... oop oye 6 6 
Cardinal Investment Trust ......... 2%t Unchanged 4 4 
Cawthra {) and Co. ......... “Zit eet 104% nt 
> MUS ...... h 
Heckmondwike Manufacturing ... o 10 10 
Hitchman and Company ......... oh 12¢ 1133 
Houlder Line ...............+.+ : see pee as 7t 7 
—— ne = Meat oe 5%tt] Jan. 24 | Unchanged 93 
ndon luce Clearing House . sib » sts 15 15 
Michael Nairn and Greenwich ..... 74%t Unchanged 12} 1 
Mulliners (Holdings) ............+++++ oer ove 10 N 
as » Pref, Ord. ... “as 114 10 
New Zealand and River Plate 
Land Mortgage.............0-s+s0+0 2%t 5 7 
Pharaoh Gane and Co. Def. Ord.... a 10 10 
Randall (C. W.) and Company .... ; 25 25 
Scottish Motor Traction ............ 10 10 
Second Scottish United Investors 
Ae eae Jan. 18 3} 5 
Traction and General Investment 
Tl sich caiaek cobkinmiiedieiaeeopies 6%t]} Jan. 31 8% 10 13 
Transvaal & Delagoa Bay Invest- 
IT sscccnaxsnsonieaaaxeessnceesriee sie 303 25% 
Watford Engineering ..............-- oe ak 5 7 
Woolworth (F. W.) and Company 50%t 40% 80 70 





¢ Free of income tax. 


in January, 1933. 


§ On doubled capital. 


Tue Ever Reapy Trust Company, Ltp.— The directors of The Ever Ready 
Trust Company, Ltd., wish to point out that the current financial year will end 00 
March 31, 1934, a resolution to this effect having been passed at the annual meeting 


In making the announcement of the first interim dividend of 4 p& 


cent., actual, on October 17, 1933, it was then stated that this was in respect of the 
January 1, 1933, to March 31, 1934. 


GLENDOoN RuBBER.—The accounts for the year to September 30, 1933, show 


£86, which reduces debit balance £4,591 brought forw. 
The crop for year was 375,300 Ibs., and net average price was 2-24d. per Ib. 


Hupsons anv Kearns.—It is considered advisable to await completion of accounts for 
year ended December 31, 1933, before making an announcement regarding payment, 0 


otherwise, of a dividend for year. 


Lonpon Mercuant Bank.—Directors intimate that they are unable 
dividend on the “‘ A” shares either for half-year ended December 30, 1933, 


of arrears. (Dividend paid to December 31, 1930). 


THe WestiInGHousE BRAKE AND Saxsy Sicnat Company, Lrp.—Accounts for the 
year to September 30, 1933, to be issued January 15th, will show loss £25,508 (agai 
profit previous year £65,127), after providing for depreciation, interest, all yor 
expenses and depreciation of foreign currencies; carry forward £2,324 (against {21,8 


previous year); transfer from gencral reserve £10,000 (leaving £130,000) as 


profit of 


from previous season to £4,505. 


against losses of subsidiary companics. Genera] meeting January 26, 1934 
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WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 


RAILWAYS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 








~~ Gross Receipts, = 
week ended Jan. 7, 
19. 


34 
Week ended : 
Ons 1934 | Miles | (000's omitted) 


(c) Week ended | Open 
Jan. 6, 1934 


Aggregate Gross Receipts, 
--~ weeks 
(000’s omitted) 











Total 

Gaods 

Total 
Receipts 


Passen- 
Ber, &e. 
Merchan- 
dire, &c. 

















£\ £4 £4 £ 
Great 1934] 3,733 | 156; 162] 110} 272] 428 | 
Western | 1933] 3,757 | 161] 140] 107} 247] 408)| ... eo oe rm 
()L. & N.S 1934] 6,349 | 238) 256) 203) 459} 697)| ... ee ise Nes ie 
Eastern \ 1933} 6,351 | 235] 232} 187] 419| 654 es pe eas dae aaa 
L.M. & 1934} 6,941 | 344] 377] 243] 620} 964]] ... af res _ 
Scottish |, 1933} 69483] 345} 339] 216] 555! 900 
1934} 2,181 | 228} 47] 28] 75) 303 “ 
southern 1933} 2,181 | 233! 46} 78) 74) 307 e 
1 1934/19224 | 966! 842] 584]1426| 2,392 : . 
Total ..... 1933|19237%! 974| 757] 538]1295! 2,269 
(o) Belfast £1934) 80 | 2-3] ... 0-6] 2-9 os 
&Co.Down \ 1833 80 | 2-3). 0-5} 2-8 aaa 
(b)Great f'1934) 562 | 8-4] 6-6| 15-0 | st 
Nurthern | 1933} 562 | 9-4] ... | ... | 6-8] 16-2 as 
b)Great f 1934] 2,157 |19-2) ... | ... 126-5) 45-7 ; 
Southern { 1933! 2,182 |19-2! ... |... 128-81 48-0 vee Tee 
COMPARISONS WITH CORRESPONDING PERIODs, 14932 
(000's omitted) 
Great : In = 
Westen L.M.S. L.N.E.R. Southern 
First half-year, 1933 : £ £ £ £ 
Gross increase or decrease ........ — 459 — 1,224 — 981 —- gi 
Net increase or decrease .......... 177 -- 300 -- 154 + 280 
Second half year, 1933 : 
Gross Increase or Decrease ...... + 546 + 914 + 984 + 202 
First half-year 1934 : 
1 week to Jan. 7.......... sbanetaeee + 20 + 64 + 43 - 4 


Weekly average 2nd half one + 8621 + 35 + 38 + 38 
PIED ccinsakduakssninismiicsels + 20 + 64 + 43 —_—. 





LONDON TRANSPORT* 


Takings 
PE A, ia esncecncsiccecesadenecnacsirececsvevcssnccosaccodsossecesesoes £507,600 
Acgregate 27 weeks to January 6, 1934 ...........ccccscscecee coccececeeececeeseeeeses £13,375,800 


*An explanation of the manner in which these figures are made up will be 
found op page 740 of our issue of October 14, 1933. 


OVERSEAS RAILWAY RECEIPTS 


Gross Receipts | 








Gross Aggregate 




















g » e% for Week Receipts 
Name y 5 2& —_— 
>| ga |e] 1933 | + or — 1933 + or — 
INDIAN 
1933 Rs. Rs, Rs. Rs, 
Assam Bengal ...... 36 |Dec. 9} 1,330] 3,04,700]-- 39,943| 1,12,25,840|— 3,11,076 
Basi Lt. Ry. ...... 37 16} 202) (34,800]+ (200) (14,48,900}+ 1,67,000 
Bengal& N.Western | 11 16] 2,112} 6,73,605|+ 49,649] 67,05,159|+ 3,72,266 
Bengal-Nagpur .... | 36 9] 3,269) 14,75,000| + 1,25,076| 4,83,13,120)+ 23,58,213 
Bombay, Bar.&C.1. | 39 30} 3,089] 21,14,000|— 22,000} 7,52,67,000|-+ 17,12,000 
Madras & S. Mahr. | 37 16} 3,230] 13,99,000|— 1,33,911} 5,31,98,771|+ 27,14,240 
Robilk’d & Kumaon | 11 16| 572] 1.25,463|+ 12,780] 11,75,654/+ 98,155 
South Indian ....... | 37 16) 2,528] 9,32,549]— 1,01,454} 3,89,02,124|— 5,75,488 
CANADIAN 
1934 3 $ $ $ 
Canadian National | 1 |Jan. 7lasnss 2,359,693} +- 359,679 a oe 
Canatian Pacific ... | 52 (Dec. 311170241¢2,921,000) + 145,000| 114,270,000j|— 9,667,000 
Tt 10 days. 
SOUTH AMERICAN 
Antofagasta (Chili 1934 £ £ £ 
and Bolivia)...... Jan. 7| 804 9.2701 + 1,910 9,270} + 1,730 
Argentine N.E. .... | 27 6} 783 8,900) + 300 277,100|— 37,900 
Argentine Trans.... | 27 6} 111 2,100)+4- 1,030 29,410/+ 25,180 
BA. and Pacific ... | 27 6} 2,806} 105,000|— 7,000) 2,521,000;— 167,000 
B.A. Central ........ 27 |Dec. 31) ... 8,162|- 935 273,540) + 20,233 
BA.Gt. Southern | 27 |Jan. 6] 5,076 220,000}- 31,000} 4,850,000|+4- 165,000 
BA. Western ...... 27 6} 1,926 67,000;— 8,000} 1,636,000;— —-6 4,000 
Central Argentine . | 27 6| 3,700} 174,000}— 1,000)  4,222,000/— 797,000 
tral Uruguayan | 27 6| 273) 15,335|— 1,283 435,291|+ 18,868 
C. Ung. (East Ext.) | 27 6| 311 3,099|— 1,391 83,276|— 4,122 
C.Urg. (N. Ext.) .. | 27 6| 185 1,576|— 543 46,656|— 4,174 
C. Ung. (W. Ext.) | 27 6| 211 1,638}+ 422 39,753] + 1,345 
Cordoba Central... | 27 6| 1,218}  37,000/+ 1,000! 1,175,000/— —-13,000 
Eotre Rios .......... 27 6| 819} 21,100)+ 6,600 418,600|— 23,100 
G.Westn. of Brazil | 1 6| 1,072 9,000;— 6,300 8,400] — 6,900 
Leopoldina........... 1 6) 1,918| 15,336|— 8,908 13,145} - 7,636 
leopoldina Termnl 1 6| ... |Rs3,11,000}+ 1,000] — 2,67,000] + 1,000 
Nitrate ............... | 12 |Dec. 31] 407] 11,888/+ 9,053 147,158|+- 102,555 
Paraguay Central. | 27 |Jan. 6] 274] 3,060] + 20 88,620|4+ 11,620 
Sdivador............., 27 6| 100 1,116|— 1,884 26,142|- 26,513 
i Paulo... ae 52 |Dec. 31| 153}}  30,225|— 8,477] —‘:1,566,650|+ 68,776 
ited of Havana | 27 |Jan. 7]| 1,367 14,376} — 536 355,304|— 32,873 
t Months. 
OTHER OVERSEAS 
Delta 1933 £ £ £ £ 
it Railways . | 38 |Dec. 20] 622 9,304) + 17 f6s,241| ~ 18,931 
Z Markets.. | 52 31| ... 2,534)+ 181 84,460) +- 1,065 
#-Southn. of Spain | 52 30| 104|Ps. 54,229)+ 6,066!  2,909,565|+ 79,714 
Metican Railway... | 26 31! 483's 306.3001 + 26;3001 | 4'975'900| 701,700 
—__TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
1984 - € ¢£ Z 
fieo-Argentine 1 |Jan. 7| 328; 52,404)- 8,395 « | oe 
Bani’ Lacroze,.. 27 |Dec. 31} ... 6,984)— 1,067 166,484; 85,402 
miey, Colne and 
cation Jt. Trspt. | 1 Jan. 6| 76) 4,969\- 302 
le ttaTramways | 1 6 Rs1,07,242;— 3,551 sae - 3,551 
of Thanet Elec, | 52 |Dec. 31] ... §1,838]+ 455 169,654] +- 2,649 
Liverpool Corp...... | 40 Jan. 4{ 124) 27,167;,— 140) = 1,111,503/— 11,084 
Madras Electric ... | 12¢|Dec. 31 Rs. 55,841|+ 1,551] 12,70,189|+ 48,179 





+ Months. § 4 days. 
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MONTHLY TRAFFICS 





De- | Receipts for Month 
scrip- 
tion 


Receipts to Date 


1933 | + or — 


Ending 


Company 1933 





Months 


1933 + or — 













Barcelona Traction 
Light and Power.. |11 |Nov. 30\Gross|Ps. 948,939]— 143,566] 102,643,096] + 1,760,092 


Net |Ps.6,389,227|— 264,149] 66,724,119]4+ 16,463 
Gilbao River and 
Cantabrian......,... }12 |Dec. 31) Gross/f 988} + 48) 18,980} — 2,573 
Bolivar Railway ... {12 |Dec. 31/Gross|f §,350j}~ 1,25 72,700]}— 16,650 
Canadian Pacific Rly.J11 |Nov. 30}Gross/$ 10,390,000] -- 341,000] 104,357, — 9,879,000 
Net |$ 3,586,000] + 202,000} 17,616,000}]— 163,000 
International Rail- 
ways of Cent. Am. |13 |Nov. 30/Grossi$ 347,691] 91,308] 4,125,768|-—- 455,320 
Net |$ 86,711}— 105,915) 1,191,940)/— 545,760 
La Guaira and Cara- 
CB isncenccncnncresssns 12 }Dec. 31] Gross|f 3,400;/- 4,280 55,670|-~ 32,125 
I.a Guaira Harbour 1 jDec. 31] Gross|¢ 38,467 oe (t) 4,918 eee 
La Plata Electric 
‘Tramways......... Dec, 31} Gross|£ 10,360] -- 483 


«fl 
Midland Uruguay | 6 {Dec. 31} Grossif 


11,542]}+ 2,105 
North Western of 


Uruguay Rly....... 6 |Dec. 31} Gross}f£ 3,751}— 1,271 20,350] —~ 3,988 
Peruvian Corporation} 6 |Dec. 31] Gross £ 34,751}-- 7,517 329,691) - 16,082 
Samana and Santiago} 

Kailway ............ J12 |Dec. 31] Gross|f¢ 2,370} +- 165 26,260} + 1,048 
Shanghai Electric 3 |Dec. 31] Gross|$ 99,000}-- 11,000 292,000;— 37,000 


Singapore Traction 


Company ......... [12 |Dec. 31]Gross|$ — 398,437)-- 29,103] 4,677,563]+ 336,154 
Uruguay Northern 

Railway ............ 6 |Dec. 31} Gross 1,298} — 706) 7,383} — 2,532 
Zafra and Huelva... |11 |Nov. 30 Geen, s. 273,159}-+ 3,735) 3,095,664/+- 71,793 





(t) Profit. 











SUMMARY OF BALANCE 


BARCLAYS BANK, LIMITED 


SHEETS 





LIABILITIES ASSETS 
Dec. 31, Compared Dec. 31, Compared 
1933 with Dec. 1933 with Dec, 
Amount 31, 1932 amount 31, 1932 
L 
Current, deposit Cash in hand and ‘ . 
and other ac- with Bank of 
counts .....6.. 366,873,557 — 1,210,730 England ...... 51,175,098 — 505,894 
Yalances in ac- Money at call and 
count with short notice ... 21,383,300 — 3,434,250 
subsidiary Balances with 
banks ......... 11,886,215 — 1,876,108 other British 
Acceptances and banks, etc. .... 11,074,088 + 410,201 
endorsements, Bills discounted.. 59,953,329 — 6,335,928 
OU constcasans 7,191,741 912,271 | Investments ...... 104,849,868 + 10,801,763 
“A” shares, {4 Advances ......... 148,835,468 — 4,323,200 
fully-paid 3,430,356 Liability for ac- 
“B" shares, £1, ceptances, etc. 7,191,741 4+ 912,271 
fully-paid...... 11,760,811 Bank premises... 7,596,838 + 300,470 
“C" shares, £1, 
fully-paid...... 667,050 
Reserve fund ... 10,250,000 
Total ........ 412,059,730 ~- 2,174,567 Total ......... 412,059,730 -- 2,174,567 
MARTINS BANK, LIMITED 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
Dec. 31, Com Dec. 31, Compared 
1933 with Dec. 1933 with Dec. 
Amount 31, - — 31, wa 
£ 
£20 shares, {24 IN iisinindcneninios 9,244,392 — 381,214 
DOI cicsccnccserece 2,348,890 Treasury bills ...... 5,950,000 — 3,420,000 
£1 shares, fully- Balances with, and 
WOE vacercccecesece 1,811,152 Por cheques in course 
Reserve fund ...... 3,000,000 + 100,000 of collection, other 
Dividend payable British banks ... 3,079,232 + 137,987 
Jan. 27, 1934... 291,203 oe Balances with banks 
Current, deposit, abroad ..........+ 204,162 — 12,653 
and other ac- Money at call or 
COUNES ......60006. 81,578,545 — 4,235,885 TID acctsasesane 5,087,000 -— 873,000 
Note circulation, Investments ...... 32,181,908 + 1,620,987 
Isle of Man...... 17,795 — 112 | Bills of exchange... 943,785 — 190,104 
Bank's acceptances 2,440,890 — 12,127 | Loans and advances 
Endorsements...... 2,255,751 — 70,631 to customers...... 28,319,444 — 1,145,200 
Balance of profits 207,904 + 22,536 | Customers’ liability 
for bank accept- 
SI - siadaccenses 2,440,890 — 12,127 
Endorsements ...... 2,255,751 — 43,750 
Bank premises 2,880,951 — 70,631 
Items in transit ... 830,602 + 34,671 
Other assets ...... 534,013 + 185,695 
Total ......... 93,952,130 — 4,169,339 Fetad  ccaceccee 93,952,130 — 4,169,339 





MASTROM EnablesYou 


%¥ To be broadly informed so that he fully comprehends the man procedure 
and the ineep-ceieetenchip of ALL his departments. 
%e To know what business policies and methods pay the best dividends. 
te To be ready to meet new conditions. 
%e To be able to detect and eliminate any drain in profits. 

To be familiar with the experiences and ideas of executives of other 
rms, and have the means for taking full advantage of such information. 
% To sess facilities whereby knowledge of details comes co him auto- 
matically ac the Moment required. 


The Sele Aim of MASTROM is fo give you :— 


Instant command over organised know Maximum results from studies and re 


ledge. searches undertaken. 
Greater ability to plan effectively. 


Increased confidence and pore. 
Power of making accurate decisions. PROTECTION against mistakes and losses. 
More leisure for creative thinking. 


Financial ease in ample time to enjoy it. 
WK Write lor details to 


MASTROM LID. (Dept. £341), 81 HOLLY LAME, ERDINGTON, B’'HAM. 
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SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 





Company 


Banks 
Bank of New South Wales 
Barclays Bank Limited 
Martins Bank, Ltd. ......... 
Breweries 


eeeee 


Davenport (John) and Sons 
IEG 20000000 cevescoccennece 
Electric Lighting, &c. 
Melbourne Electric Supply . 
Financial Land, &c. 
New Zealand & River Plate 
Land Mortgage 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay 
Investment Company...... 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. 
Jones (R. E.) Limited 
Rubber, &c. 
Taiping Rubber Plantations 
United Serdang (Sumatra) 
Rubber 


eee eeeeeeeee 
eeeeee 


Shipping 
Houlder Line, Ltd. 
Textiles 


steeeee 


Hollins Mill Company 
Jute Industries, Ltd. 
Lancashire Cotton Corpora- 

tion 


Roberts (J. F. and H.) Ltd. 
Trusts 


Cardinal Investment Trust 
Second Scottish Eastern In- 
vestment Trust 
Second Scottish United In- 
vestors 
Third Scottish Northern In- 
vestment Trust 
Other Companies 
British Tobacco Co. (Aus- 
tralia) 
Leeds Fireclay Company ... 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat Co. 
Michael Nairn & Greenwich 


Mills and Rockleys 


See eee eee eee e eee eeeeeeeeee 


see eeereeres 
see eee eeesereeeeereseee 


Mulliners (Holdings) 


Rio de Janeiro Flour Mills 
and Granaries 
Vulcanite Limited 


+ Free of income tax. 


(2) Represents relief to ordinary and preference shareholders in respect of Dominion income tax. 


ordinary income tax. 


Aug. 


Year 
Ending 


Sept. 30 
. 3 
Dec. 31 


. 31 


Aug. 31 


Oct. 31 


31 
Oct. 31 
Sept. 30 
Aug. 31 
Dec. 31 


Nov. 
Sept. 30 
Oct. 
Nov. 


Oct. 31 
June 30 
Aug. 31 
Dec. 31 


Oct. 31 
Dec. 21 


Sept. 30 


Oct. 31 


Balance 
from 
Last 

Account 


£ 
114,980 
577,761 
185,368 


3,810 
10,755 
11,855 

3,362 


31,086 


188,001 
64,978 


5,442 
7,666 


44,788 
729 























Net Profit Appropriation Corresponding 
After Amount . Period Last 
Payment | Available Dividend tall ol Year 
of for 
Deben- Distri- |} Prefce. Ordinary ane, Balance os 
oe ation eprecia- | Forward|| Net | Divi. 
; tion, &c. Profit | dend 
Interest Amount} Amount | Rate 
f if ot“ | 4 £ £ | % 
439,617| 554,597 439,000; 5(e) 115,597] 462,967} 5}( 
1,604,680] 2,182,441 1,562,202 { 10, } 50,000| 570,239)|1,574,013 {io 
654,941 840,309 582,406 14 207,903}; 636,950) 14 
17,098 62,072 2,875 9,775 173 49,422 14,738) 15 
95,479 95,843); 40,000 50,038 6}+ 5,400 405 94965 6}+ 
28,626 77,251 35,000 5 42,251 58,642 7 
107,949} 220,773 83,250 30(g) 10,000} 127,523 73,355 25(g) 
40,105 40,105 30,000; = 10,105!|Dr 33,737 
1,846 23,283 23,283 206 
52,778 120,871 42,698) 3 78,173||Dr. 4,835) Nil 
110,069} 143,429)) 12,375 30,938 74 75,000; 25,116 97,878) 7 
47,622 50,226); 33,500 ere 16,726]|Dr 22,802 
50,005) Dr.74,703 en 20,000| Dr 94,703 2,441 
Dv 885,555| Dr 383,110| Dr1268665 iis iu ee ..» Dr|1,268,665||Dr566128) _... 
7 25,000 10 > 
30,169] 58,0091! 5,000 { ses! 4) 26,416|| 31,592| 10 
11,358 15,168 6,750) 3,600 4 4,818 11,258) 4 
18,839 29,594|| 17,064 500 12,030 20,063 
12,188 24,043)| 11,878 12,165) 14,624 
6,744 10,106)| 95,625 6a0t 7,637 
585,611 616,697|| 96,507 488,068 6 32,1 wl 585,300) 6 
29,839) Dr. 26,520 3,319 so a bes 3,319 18,208)... 
223,380) 411,381)| 50,000 180,000 9t 181,381|| 234,924)  9t 
191,882} 256,860 a 206,090 123 50,770}; 213,454) 124 
‘ 3,288} 327+ ‘ 32); 
43,938 49,380 27,917 11) * 10,762 7,413 38,689 11) 
wil 12,656} 114} 10! 
22,930] 30,596 sess 08 s 11,000} 1,315])17,323)4 xy 
103,265 148,053 one 102,363 10 — 45,690]} 104,115} 10 
3,586 4,315 1,373 469 5 | 1,000 1,473 3,852) 5 
|| Preferred ordinary shares. § Ordinary shares. ; Half- 


¢t Deferred shares. 
year’s 5 per cent. preference stock dividend paid to December 15, 1932. 


(e) Paid in Australian currency. 


REPORTS AND NOTICES 





BANKS 


(g) Free of Union of South Africa 


(a) On B and C shares. (6) On A shares. 





(The results of British Banks during the year 1933 will be fully 


discussed in a later issue). 


BARCLAYS BANK, LTD.—The directors report that after payment 
of all charges, full provision having been made for bad and doubtful 
debts, the net profit for the year ended December 31, 1933, 
amounted to the sum of £1,604,680, to which has to be added the 
sum of £577,761 brought forward from December 31, 1932, making 


a total of £2,182,441. 


After making the following appropriations, 


viz.: To staff widows’ fund, £50,000; to interim dividend, paid 
August 1, 1933, at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum on the “ A” 
shares of {4 each fully paid, and 14 per cent. per annum on the 
““B” and “‘C”’ shares of £1 each fully paid, less income tax, viz., 
£781,101, the directors recommend a final dividend at the rate 
of 10 per cent. per annum on the “ A ”’ shares of £4 each fully paid, 
and 14 per cent. per annum on the “ B” and “‘C”’ shares of £1 


each fully 
£781,101; 


ped, less income tax, payable on the Ist proximo, viz., 
eaving a balance to be carried forward of £570,238. 


CENTRAL HANOVER BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK.— 
Statement of condition of Central Hanover Bank and Trust Com- 

ny, New York, at December 30, 1933, shows assets totalling 
$696,913,634, comprising cash on hand in Federal Reserve Bank 
and due from banks and bankers $110,868,288; United States 
Government securities, $236,168,151 ; State and municipal securities, 
$38,268,903 ; other securities, $24,617,319; stock in Federal Reserve 
Bank, $2,430,000 ; loans and bills purchased, $241,266,790; banking 


houses, 





$19,146,909; interest accrued, 


$2,222,490 ; 


customers’ 


liability account of acceptances, $21,924,781. On the liabilities 
side appears capital, $21,000,000; surplus, $60,000,000 ; undivided 
profits, $1,264,417; capital notes, $5,000,000; reserve for taxes, 
interest accrued, &c., $5,471,258 ; dividend payable January 2, 194, 
$2,625,000; acceptances, $23,956,056; deposits, $577,596,901. 


GLYN, MILLS AND COMPANY.—The ninety-ninth statemest, 
dated December 30,1933, shows total assets £39,927,140, as com 
pared with {39,328,902 on December 31, 1932. Coin, bank notes 
and balance at Bank of England, has risen from {5,792,658 © 
£6,288,053. Money at call and short notice is higher at £7,241,000, 
compared with /6,555,000. Total investments are 4£11,580,7 
against £11,545,882. Of the total investments, {10,753,736 are 2 
British Government securities. Advances stand at £10,661,956 
against £10,819,512. Bank premises are higher at £740,000 
£695,000. Capital authorised and issued remains at £1,060,000. 
Reserve fund is unchanged at £530,000. Deposits have in 
from {35,731,879 to £36,535,215. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA.—The general statement dated 
November 30, 1933, has just been issued. It shows that total asset 
amount to $729,260,476, which compares with total 4 
$765,512,920 on November 30, 1932. ‘The capital stock paid ? 
remains unchanged at $35,000,000. Reserve fund amounts ' 
$20,000,000. Interest bearing deposits amount to $450,463, , 
against $468,391,153. Non-interest bearing deposits 
$128,829,694 against $128,983,165. Notes in circulation amount 
$29,349,801 against $28,733,752. Cash is at $157,699,215 
$164,630,725. Dividends absorbed $2,975,000, or 8} per — 
against $3,850,000 or 11 per cent. Profit amounted to $3,901, 
against $4,861,849. The carry forward is increased from $1,166, 
to $1,383,604. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


DEBENHAMS LIMITED (DRAPERY TRUST LTD.) ; DEBENHAMS 
SECURITIES, LTD.—Voting Results. 


Votes Votes 
For Against 

Debenhams Ltd.— 

64 per cent. cum. Ist preference........ 914,141 3,505 

74 per cent. cum. 2nd preference....... 1,415,518 6,510 

10 per cent. cum. preferred ordinary... 385,720 13,700 
Drapery Trust, Ltd.— 

7 per cent. cum. preference ............. 1,323,400 26,481 
Debenhams Securities, Ltd.— 

7 per cent. cum. preference ............. 1,176,071 77,865 

IED spcsinesevecesnccoescsesncscesssoseoes 3,260,085 74,884 


We dealt with the scheme in The Economist, December 23, 1933, 
page 1240, also in our issue of January 6, 1934, page 27. 








TRANSVAAL DECEMBER, 1933, OUTPUTS, &c. 
Note,—Value of gold calculated at £6 5s. per ounce in all cases. 























roti Estimated 
Estimated Value, peas Nov., 
Tons | December, 1933' |stimated| Profit, | 1933) 
’ pe milled ts | including | proft'at 
Tue Johnnies Group Sheena per ton, Sundry c 
1933” December,} Revenue, ine 
Gross Per ton 1933 December,| P 
1933 ounce. 
Government Areas £ | s. d. s. d. £ £ 
(Modderfontein) | 200,000 | 503,237 | su 4 18 2 | 327,237 | 340,082 
Langlaagte Estate 79,000 | 112,369] 28 5 19 6 36,529 36,575 
New State Areas ... 88,000 226,457 51 6 19 1 145,139 150,201 
Randfontein Estates | 270,000 399,419 29 7 19 1 145,491 147,316 
Van Ryn Deep....... 75,000 115,161 30 9 18 4 47,351 51,103 
Witwatersrand ..... 77,000 74,6538 19 5 18 5 9,078 y 
MED scknduocees 789,000 {1,431,301 nae 18 9 710,825 733,575 
Tons Yield in 4 Working 
The Central Mining Company | Crushed, |* ee ~~ Profit, Cost 
Rand Mines Group Dec., — 1933 1933 Pe D ton, 
ee 93° ec., 


1933 





£ £ s. d. 
I, BM iii ccsccstcnscsasccssss 105,000 20,028 | 125,305 28,092 | 18 6-2 
Consolidated Main Keef Mines 

and Estate, Ltd. .........+. eeccee 84,800 23,351 | 145,637 42,537 | 24 3-8 
Crown Mines, Ltd. .........+4+ eos. | 291,000 $5,908 | 537,525 | 249,207 | 19 9-8 
Durban Roodepoort Deep, Ltd. | 52,0U0 13,205 82,605 21,931 | 23 4-0 
East Rand ene Mines, Ltd.} 169,000 39,578 | 247,704 J 20 10-0 
Geldenhuis Deep, Ltd. ............ 82,000 14,293 89,053 18,090 | 17. 3-7 
Modderfontein B. Gold Mines, 

SN cinsapeiiidveiksoaccambuebnnones 31,000 17,039 | 106,759 46,787 | 14 9-7 
Modderfontein East, Lid........... 77,500 19,598 | 122,495 42,563 | 20 7-5 
New Modderfontein Gold Mining 

ig EAM... .cccccrosccoscceccccessose 176,000 48,534 | 303,927 | 174,913} 14 7-9 
Nourse Mines, Ltd. ...........00.00+ 70,500 17,335 | 108,476 25,662 | 23 5-9 
Rose Deep, Ltd............ceeceeceees 63,000 11,685 73,143 13,301 | 19 0-0 
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Tons orking 
crushed, | Yield, Value, Profit, Profit, Costs 
Goldfields Group Dec., Dec., Co, ov., Dec., per ton, 
1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 ke 
1933 
Fine ozs. £ £ £ s. d. 
Simmer & Jack Mines 90,000 21,321 132,723 41,554 42,524 | 20 1-9 
Robinson Deep......... 98,000 | 26,390 | 164,357 72,057 70,140 | 19: 4-2 
Sub Nigel ..............- 6-1 


42,400 | 36,201 | 225,543 | 152,220 | 154,504 | 33 


























cots | Yield, | Value, | Profit, | Profit, | Profit, 
Union Corporation Group gg Dec., Coy Oct., Nov., Dec., 
a 1933 1933 1933 1933 1933 
1933 
Fine ozs, £ £ 4 £ 
East Geduld Mines ............ 76,000 | 25,667 | 160,091 | 97,975 | 92,729 828 
Geduld Proprietary Mines ... | 91,000 | 26,810 | 168,807 | 108,295 | 98,414 | 101,666 
Modderfontein Deep Levels 45,000 | 16,726 | 104,738 | 75,628 | 70,885 | 71,299 
Tons | Total Working 
Anglo-American Corporation | Milled, ‘Revenue, — —_ a eee, 
; : a t., his % 
Group 1933 | 1933 | ..1933 | 1933 | 1933 | 193d 
Per ton 
’ £ £ £8 £ £ 
Brakpan Mines, Ltd............ 120,500 | 232,580 | 121,703 | 117, 119,981 | 110,877 
Daggafontein Mines, Ltd. ... | 66,500 | 145,458 | 81,113 | 60,196 | 63,477 +345 
Spring Mines, Ltd. ............ $5,100 | 227,556 | 89,881 | 145,593 | 136,575 | 137,675 
West Springs, Ltd. ............ 90,200 | 102,700 | 72,177 | 32,022 | 30,306 | 30,523 
isn: a 
‘ons To’ mat 
, — Profit, | Profit, | Profit 
General Mining Group | Milled, |Revenue,, Costs | ‘Oct..’ | Nov., | Dec., 
Dec., | Dec., | perton,! i933 | i933 | 1939 
1933 1933 Dec., 
1933 
£ |s a] ¢ f f 
Van Ryn Gold Minesf ........ 53,000 | 59,371 18 5 12,185 9,520 | 11,117 
West Kand Consolidated...... | 104,000 | 155,721 16 0 74,943 | 70,642 | 73,052 


+ In addition to the December profit of £11,117, a special profit declaration is made 
of £27,125, representing 4,340 fine ounces of gold, calculated at {6 5s. per fine ounce 
which have been recovered from the clean up of the extractor boxes on the change over 
to the Merrill zinc dust precipitation plant. 





Working 


Tons Total 





: 3 Costs Profit, | Profit Profit, 
Other Companies =, en, per ton, | Oct.,' | Nov., Dec.. 
2. on Dec., 1933 1933 193% 
1933 1933 1933 
£ |s. a f £ £ 
Glynn's Lydenburg _........ 7,800 | 19,190 | 30 5-3} 10,479 7,265 7,317 
Luipaards Vlei Estate........ 3,550 | 49,267 | 20 3 18,831 | 16,298 | 14,280 
New Kleinfontein Co. ...... 52,300 | 61,942 | 21 9 5,482 | 4,945] 5,021 
Transvaal Gold Mining....... 20,700 | 33,951 | 20 9-7 | 12,733 | 12,023 | 12,414 
Witwatersrand Deep.......... | 51,000 | 66,310 ° 13,552 | 12,863 | 12,765. 











COMMERCE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


THe general tendency of prices in the principal com- 
modity markets, both in this country and in the United 
States, has been steadier. The improvement reflects the 
gradual recovery of commerce and trade. A sharp advance 
in the dollar quotations of practically all the principal 
primary products has been a feature of the past week. The 
quotations for cereals, coffee, cocoa, sugar and cotton are 
all appreciably higher on the week. Non-ferrous metals, 
exceptionally, have been less steady, and copper, spelter 
and tin recorded a slight decline during the past week. The 
extent of the rise in quotations in the United States during 
the past month is measured by an increase from 124.9 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) to 129.9 in Moody’s index of 
staple commodity prices. 

The market in industrial raw materials in this country 
las been generally firm. Exceptions are copper, spelter, 
tin, linseed oil and rubber. As we show in a Note of the 

eek, the rubber situation has recently become somewhat 
Precarious. The sustained expansion in the activity of the 
fon and steel industry has led to an increase in demand 
and a hardening of prices of the raw materials for this 
branch of activity. Although the increase in the prices of 
coke, iron ore, and scrap have to some extent been passed 
on to consumers of semi-finished materials, a wide range of 

ed products has as yet scarcely changed in price, 


AND TRADE 


partly because of competition among individual manufac- 
turers. The quotation for tinplates has had to be reduced 
further during the past week owing to the increase in com- 
petition, under the stimulus of a depreciated exchange, 
from United States tinplate makers. 


Among textile raw materials, woo] has advanced further 
in value and topmakers were forced to follow suit. American 
and Egyptian cotton quotations have also recorded a 
further advance, and jute has again been marked up on 
news of a shortage of good quality fibre in India. 


Movements of prices for foodstuffs have been mostly in 
an upward direction. The market in tea, strengthened by 
a Government-controiled restriction scheme, has been firm 
and prices are higher on the week. Wheat prices have 
tended to harden owing to the improvement in the statis- 
tical situation of this cereal. Raw sugar has also been 
inarked up on a better demand and a gradual improvement 
in the relationship between world supplies and require- 
ments. Coffee has risen in value and cocoa quotations rose 
sharply. There was an appreciable rise in quotations for 
meat at Smithfield market and bacon is also dearer. On the 
other hand, most butter quotations recorded a sharp fall 
and potatoes are slightly cheaper than a week ago. The 
precipitous decline in the price of eggs is largely due ta 
seasonal influences. 
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OVER ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE 


SCOTTISH UNION & NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSETS EXCEED - _ £16,000,000 
FIRE LIFE ACCIDENT MARINE 


Edinburgh : 35, Se. Andrew Square 
London: 5, Walbrook, E.C.4, end 4, St. James’s Street, S.W.1 





COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—-The present position of the South Yorkshire coal 
industry is better than a year ago, for sales of all kinds of fuel have 
increased and are increasing. Industrial works are consuming 
large tonnages of steam coal, smalls and coke. The output of 
small coal scarcely meets the increased demand from the coke 
ovens. Best steams for export are none too plentiful. Demand is 
steady and prices firm at 16s. 3d. to 16s. 9d. f.o.b. Best house coal 
is still quoted at 22s. to 24s. at pits. There is now little complaint 
of price cutting. Blast-furnace coke commands I4s. to 15s. at 
ovens. 


WEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.-——-The Northumberland steam coal market 
remains steady. Trade from the English coast is good, but with 
the holiday rush over, turns for large coal are inclined to open. All 
grades of sized coal are still difficult to procure. The position in 
Durham is gradually improving; production of coal is increasing 
and more miners are being employed. The home trade is active, but 
there is little additional export trade. Furnace and foundry coke 
remains difficult to secure, and whilst production is being increased, 
most of it is going into makers’ own furnaces. 

On January 10th f.o.b. prices for export were as follows: 
NoORTHUMBERLAND.—-D.C.B. screened, 14s. 3d.: smalls, 10s. 6d.; 
Howards, Bentinck, Newbiggin, screened, 14s.: smalls, 10s. 6d.; 
Tyne Prime, large, 13s.: smalls, 10s.; Hartley Main, large, 13s.: 
smalls, 10s. DurHAM.—Lambton, South Hetton screened steam, 
15s. 6d.: smalls, 11s. 2d.; Wear Specral unscreened gas, 15s.; 
Holmside, Ryhope, Boldon, unscreened gas, 14s. 8d.: second-class 
gas, 13s. 2d.; coking, unscreened or smalls, 13s.; Prime unscreened 
bunkers. 14s. 3d.; second-class unscreened bunkers, 13s. 5d.; 
Prime foundry coke, 19s.; Newcastle and District gas coke, 20s. 


GLASGOW.— Business proceeds on steady lines, but is, if anything, 
quieter than in the final weeks of last year. The collieries, however, 
are well booked for some weeks ahead, and quote generally firm 
prices, although some varieties cf washed smalls in Lanarkshire are 
more plentiful for export owing to the fact that certain local con- 
sumers have not yet found it necessary to come on the market for 
fresh supplies after the holidays. 

Shipment prices (f.o.b. district ports): LANARKSHIRE.—-Ell best, 
15s. 6d.; splint best, 17s.; splint second, 15s. 6d.; navigation, 
14s. 3d.—14s. 6d.; navigation second, 13s.; Hartley, 16s. 6d.; 
steam, 14s.; trebles, 15s. 9d.; doubles, 15s.; singles, 13s. 6d.; 
pearls, 12s. 6d.; dross, 10s. Fire.—Best unscreened navigation, 
13s. 3d.; unscreened navigation, 12s. 9d.; first-class steam, 15s.; 
third-class steam, 14s.; trebles, 16s.—19s.; doubles, 15s.-16s. 3d.; 
singles, 13s. 6d.-13s. 9d.; pearls, 12s. 6d. LoTHiaNns.-—-Prime 
steam, 13s. 6d.-14s. 6d.; secondary steam, 13s.; unscreened navi- 
gation, 12s. 9d.; trebles, 15s. 6d.—16s. 6d.; doubles, 15s.—15s. 6d.; 
singles, 13s. 6d.—-13s. 9d.; pearls, 12s. 6d. AyRSHIRE.—Best un- 
screened navigation, 14s.; jewel, 16s.; steam, 13s. 6d.; trebles, 
16s.; doubles, 15s.; singles, 14s.; pearls, 12s. 6d.; dross, 10s. 


CARDIFF.—-l.oading at the South Wales ports this week has been 
fairly active, and the position generally shows an improvement. 
Last week the shipments in the foreign and coastwise trade totalled 
432,600 tons, compared with 378,259 tons in the corresponding 
week last year, and this week more than two-thirds of the 
shipping appliances have been regularly employed. The Egyptian 
State Railways contract has now been definitely placed for 
Monmouthshire coals. There is a better demand for large coals, 
while smalls and the sized grades are all in a relatively good position. 
There has been a slight abatement in the inquiries for patent fuel, 
but coke maintains a very strong tone and pitwood is steady. 

The following are the current approximate quotations : 
Admiralties, 19s. 6d.; seconds, 18s. 9d. to 19s. 6d.; best drys, 
18s. 6d. to 19s.; Black Veins, 18s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; Western 
Valleys, 17s. 9d. to 18s.; Eastern Valleys, 17s. 3d. to 17s. 74d.; 
best small steams, 13s. 6d. to 14s.; coking smalls, 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d. ; 
cargo smalls, lls. 6d. to 12s. 6d.; anthracite, best large, 36s. to 
38s. 6d.; Red Vein, large, 22s. to 25s.; machine-made cobbles, 
37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; French nuts, 37s. 6d. to 48s. 6d.; stove nuts, 
36s. 6d. to 45s.; rubbly culm, 9s. 6d. to 10s. 6d.; special foundry 
coke, 32s. 6d. to 36s.; patent fuel (Crown), 21s.; pitwood, ex ship, 
21s. 6d. to 22s. 


Best 


IRON AND STEEL 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—An appreciable volume of new business in 
pig iron could be booked, but makers hesitate to commit themselves 
for large quantities as, owing to the increasing price of coke and 
other raw materials, it is probable that the price of pig iron will be 
advanced. Meantime, requirements are in excess of supplies, but 
the additional furnace which has now been blown in at the Skinnin- 
grove works will help to relieve the shortage. Cleveland No. 3 
foundry pig iron is quoted at 62s. 6d. per ton delivered at local 
foundries, with the usual extras for delivery to other areas. 

The hematite position is better, and stocks at some makers’ works 
are being rapidly depleted. The official quotations remain un- 
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changed at 62s. 6d. per ton f.o.t. at maker’s works for home users, 
and 60s. per ton f.o.b. maker’s wharf for export. 

Good blast furnace coke is difficult to obtain, and prices tend to 
increase. Some makers are now quoting 19s. 6d. per ton delivered 
at the furnaces here, whilst best Kilbao rubio is 16s. 6d. per ton c.i.f, 
Tees. 

The semi-finished departments have more orders on their books. 
Business in finished steel is improving. More orders have been 
booked for constructional steel and for rails, whilst shipbuilding 
material producers will certainly benefit by the order placed yester- 
day for motor tankers, of which three are to be built on the North- 
Kast Coast. 

Heavy mild steel scrap remains scarce. A cargo is now on the 
way from America to the Tces, and it is expected that further 
shipments will follow. 


SHEFFIELD.—The works have not yet fully resumed operations. 
Some large establishments, however, are very busy and a feeling 
of confidence is widespread. Authorities seem convinced that the 
heavy turnover of the last quarter of 1933 will be maintained for 
some time. Specialities in steel are selling well. Makers of special 
steels could do with more work, but report a fair all round demand. 
Tool makers are busy. Export business is expanding slowly. 

Local traders are somewhat perturbed at the proposals for 
reorganising the steel industry. The feeling here is that while the 
scheme may prove beneficial to the heavy open-hearth section of the 
industry, the trade in expensive special steels does not lend itself 
to such measures. Sheffield’s staple lines may, therefore, be 
exempted from the general scheme. In any case, it is believed that 
a long time must elapse before such far-reaching and revolutionary 
proposals can be put into operation. The proposal of the French 
Government to reduce the import quota for imports from Great 
Britain is resented in Sheffield, although exports of Sheffield 
products to France are relatively small. 


GLASGOW.—-The resumption of work after holidays has been on a 
very satisfactory scale, and there are prospects of fairly regular 
employmeat for some time to come. At the steel-making plants 
there is a large amount of work on hand. In addition to shipbuilding 
material, orders have been placed for a substantial tonnage of 
structural material. Makers of semis, particularly of billets, are 
busy. 

The announcement that three of the motor driven tankers ordered 
by the Eagle Oil and Shipping Company, Ltd., London, are to be 
built at Clyde yards is most welcome news for the districts in which 
the work has been placed It is also reported this week that the 
Motherwell Bridge and Engineering Company have secured an order 
for the construction of road bridges for the Union of South Africa 
Public Works Department, involving some 1,500 tons of material. 

There has been no marked improvement in the sheet trade since 
the beginning of the year. Home trade is being steadily main- 
tained both in black and galvanised sheets, but export business 
remains quiet, and orders secured are in most cases for small tonnages. 


CARDIFF.--—-The position of the South Wales tinplate trade is 
unchanged. Prices remain at from 16s. 6d. to 16s. 9d. per basis 
box, while galvanised sheets are a quiet market at from {11 5s. to 
£11 15s. and South Wales steel bars are unaltered at £5 per ton. 
Imports of foreign steel are showing more liveliness, and the Customs 
returns for last week give a total of 12,677 tons, which is the third 
largest quantity recorded in any single week during the past twelve 
months. Shipments of tinplates at Swansea last week totalled 
100,493 boxes, and stocks at warehouse were 108,407 boxes, com- 
pared with 132,061 boxes in the corresponding week last year. 


OTHER METALS 


Almost all metal markets have experienced a slight weakening 

during the first few days of the new year. This is largely explained 
by the custom common in many markets (and especially in those 
where producers’ cartels have direct influence), of keeping prices 
as high as possible at the end of the year on account of balance- 
sheet valuations, and aliowing them to fall again after the books 
have been made up. 
A week ago we expressed the view that in the present condition 
of the market £225 per ton was too high a price for tin. In the 
United States, the most important consuming country, this view 
is rapidly gaining ground. Several times during the past few days 
authoritative groups of tin consumers have protested against the 
price policy of the Tin Committee, and have demanded that con- 
suming interests should be consulted with regard to price policy. 
Whether they will get any satisfaction for this demand, which 15 
based on a proposal put forward by Dutch producers last autumn, 
is still doubtful. But it is certain that the growing discontent 
among American consumers may be a grave source of danger to the 
market, particularly as American metal users have learnt during 
the last few years how to wage successful war against price 
dictatorship (as in the case of copper); moreover, the stocks of 
both crude tin and tinplates held in the United States are con- 
siderable. If the Tin Committee adheres obstinately to the policy 
of maintaining high prices, the industry may eventually suffer 
considerable damage. 

The copper market is at the moment very quiet, owing largely 
to uncertainty as to developments in America. It is generally 
assumed that the copper code will shortly be put into force and 
give fresh support to the international copper market. The effects 
of the long-awaited introduction of this code, however, are not 
likely to be of general importance, cither from the point of view of 
its psychological stimulus or of the stimulus to be given by the 
fixation of prices on a 9 cents per Ib. basis. A fixed price of 9 cents 
(the present price is 8-00 cents), on the other hand, will at all events 
give a nominal rise; but that in itself is no achievement. It } 
known that fairly considerable quantities of copper have beet 
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SALMON P. CHASE, Secretary of the U.S. Treasury under LINCOLN 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of the (ity of New York 


AAR RARAR 


RESOURCES 

Cash and due from Banks 
U.S. Government Securities ....... 
State and Municipal Securities ma- 
turing within two years ......... . 


Other State and Municipal Se- 
ae 


Other Securities maturing within 
SED: cicccttavesasscceccnennes 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ......... 
Other Bonds and Securities ......... 
Loans and Discounts ...........e.0. 
I iittala 
Redemption Fund— United States 
‘Treasurer 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability 
BP IID sccccsnctcncensccnnsneess 


Perrier 


$304,790,578.05 
207,064,186.07 


rr) 


AARA 


40,060,275 .98 


50,089,077.47 


§1,885,072.32 
8,160,000.00 
9753 14,104.20 
795,192,026.82 
42,672,452.99 


1,250,000.00 
94,506,175.49 
22,204,353.27 


$1,715,188,302.66 


Statement of Condition December 30, 1933 


LIABILITIES 
SIE: :cncovenvcennnmmntanennnnnnns 
BEIT censncenncees eccvees ceecccecece 
Undivided Profits .......... eseoveens 
Reserve for Contingencies 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc .... 
Dividend payable January 1, 1934 2,590,000.00 
IS snccssnnciisineminisitiniitians seseeseesee 1,338,699,324.32 
Certified and Cashier’s Checks ... 25,640,124.56 
Circulating Notes ...........000. sel 18,120,000.00 
ACCEPtANCES ....ceeceesececcesesceseees  995716,312.19 


Liability as Endorser on Accept- 
ances and Foreign Bills .......... 


Other Liabilities ............cccccees 


$148,000,000.00 
§0,000,000.00 
9,187,898.62 
2,891,168.61 
1,224,295.27 


PR eee A 


Tr 


[RERAEAAZAAL 


389,044.71 
18,730,1 34.38 


$1,715,188,302.66 


This Statement does not include the Statements of any of the organisations affiliated with The Chase National Bank 


NOTE : Ia conformity with law, the foregoing statement reflects only the condition of the books as of December 30, 
1933, and does not give effect to the revision of capitalization to be voted on by shareholders or the change incident 
thereto in the accounts of assets and liabilities. 


London Offices : 
10 MOORGATE, E.C.2 & BUSH HOUSE, W.C.2 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the Laws of the U.S.A. 


held off the market up till now as an insurance against depreciation 
of the dollar. It is quite possible that a dollar policy of increased 
Stability would lead to a liquidation of these stocks. 

In the lead and zinc markets there have been no new develop- 
ments likely to influence the movement of prices in the near future. 
But on a longer view, the planned expansion of American silver 
Production as a result of price-fixing, which would mean an almost 
Corresponding increase in lead and zinc production (75 per cent. of 
the silver produced in the United States is a by-product of one of 

non-ferrous metals), must have a seriously depressing effect 
% the market. 

.Among other non-ferrous metals the satisfactory condition of the 
tickel market is particularly noticeable. According to the current 

dian estimate not less than 84,586,000 Ibs. were mined in 

Nada in 1933 as against only 30,328,000 Ibs. in the preceding 
year. Sudbury district, the largest nickel field in the world, 
tached record production figures. London prices have remained 
uwchanged for some weeks, but in the important German market 
the price was recently lowered from Km. 330 to Rm. 305 per 
kilogramme, although demand was quite active. The reduction 
Was made on account of the depreciation of the Canadian dollar. 
Exchange profits will therefore go not to the producer, but to the 





consumer—-an example of good faith which might well be copied 
in other raw material markets. 


TIN.—-Sales on the London Metal Exchange : 500 tons on Monday; 
275 tons on Tuesday, against 200 tons last week; and 225 tons on 
Wednesday, against 350 tons last week. The New York quotation 
on Wednesday was 52-00 cents per Ib., against 52-75 cents a week 
ago and 52-30 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was {224 7s. 6d. to £224 10s., 
compared with {226 17s. 6d. to {227 last week. Stocks in London 
and Liverpool at the end of last week were 9,274 tons, a decrease 
of 211 tons on the week. 


COPPER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 875 tons on 
Monday; 600 tons on Tuesday, against 650 tons last week; and 
650 tons on Wednesday, against 775 tons last week. Domestic 
spot was quoted 8-00 cents per lb. in New York on Wednesday, 
against 8-25 cents a week ago and 8-00 cents a month ago. Wed- 
nesday’s official closing price for standard cash in London was 
£31 5s. to £31 7s. 6d., compared with £32 2s. 6d. to £32 3s. 9d. a 
week ago. Stocks of refined copper in British official warehouses 
at the end of last week, at 24,516 tons, show a decrease of 219 tons, 
and stocks of rough copper, at 7,445 tons, a decrease of 50 tons. 
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LEAD.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 1,700 tons on 
Monday; 400 tons on Tuesday, against 300 tons last week; and 
400 tons on Wednesday, against 1,200 tons a week ago. The New 
York quotation on Wednesday was 4-00 cents per lb., against 4-00 
cents a week ago and 4-15 cents a month ago. The official closing 

uotation in London on Wednesday for soft foreign was £10 18s. 9d. 
or shipment during the current month, compared with £10 17s. 6d. 
last week. 


SPELTER.—Sales on the London Metal Exchange: 400 tons on 
Monday; 200 tons on Tuesday, against 250 tons last week; and 
100 tons on Wednesday, against 550 tons a week ago. Wednesday’s 
quotation in East St. Louis was 4-25 cents per lb., against 4-30 
cents the week before, and 4-50 cents a month earlier. Wednesday’s 
official closing quotation in London for ‘‘ good ordinary brands” 
was {14 6s. 3d. for shipment during the current month, against 
£14 7s. 6d. last week. 


OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS.—Among other non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium was again quoted at £100 per ton. Nickel was 
unchanged at {225-{230 per ton. Quicksilver was again quoted 
at £9 10s.—-{9 15s. per flask of 76 lbs. Foreign antimony remained 
unchanged at {26-{26 10s. per ton. Chinese wolfram was again 
quoted at 27s. to 28s. per unit, c.i.f. Platinum, at {7 15s. per ounce, 
shows no change on the week. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON. — Manchester. — During the past week the market has 
been fairly well supplied with inquiry, and numerous small lots in 
yarn and piece goods have been sold. There are very few indications 
of lower values, but our customers do not appear to be in any hurry 
to place orders. The trade outlook in India continues unsettled, 
partly owing to the effect of the agreement with Japan and partly 
as a result of uncertainty as to future import duties on British 
goods. A miscellaneous business has been done in cloth for India 
in dhooties, light bleaching descriptions and prints, most of the 
orders being for Calcutta and Karachi. Buying for China continues 
very.poor. A mixed business has been done, chiefly in printing 
and finishing styles, for South America and the Continent, but 
makers have met with very little support from Egypt and the Near 
East. ‘Home trade buyers have been cautious. Yarn quotations 
have tended to harden in sympathy with the rise in the price of the 
raw material. Rather more inquiry has been forced out, but there 
has not been any appreciable increase in sales. 


COTTON PRICES 











1933 1934 penens 
Dec. | Dec. | Jan. | Jan 
20 27 ; 1932 | 1933 
d. d. d, d. d. d, 
Raw Cotton—Mid. American ...... per Ib. | 5°24 | 5-32 | 5-46 | 5-75 || 5-44 | 5-32 
* Sakellaridis Fully Good Fair 
Egyptian ......... per Ib. | 7:29 | 7-51 | 8-05 | 8-33 || 7-20 | 7-57 
Yarns—32’s twist .............s000008 per Ib. 93 98 9} 9 9} 9 
nn 40’s weft ............. .. per Ib. 9} 9} 10 10 95 9 
» 60’s twist (Egyptian) ...... per lb, 16} 16} 163 163 154 1 
32-in. Printers, 116 yds., 16 by 16, 32’s and | s. d. | s. d. | s. d. | s. d. |] s. d. | s. d. 
EE: ddtbbiebickheanbabsesbsuneveseebesrenoeorones 17 3417 3 )17 48/17 6 |}17 9 }17 6 
36-in Shirtings, 75 yds., 19 by 19, 32's and 
vt chkehkGubsdeiabbbebeesebertebeenovesonensneeh 21 3/21 3/21 48/21 6]119 6 ]19 O 
38-in. ditto, 38 yds., 17 by 16, 10 Ib. ...... 10 6)10 6)10 7 }10 8 1010 110 3 
39-in. ditto, 374 yds., 16 by 15,8} 1b. ...|9 41/9 4/9 519 6119 9/9 1 





JUTE.—Dundee.—-The jute industry has commenced the 
year with confidence and hopes are entertained that the im- 
provement in business done recently will be continued. Many 
inquiries are being received for substantial quantities of jute 
cloth and, if the raw material maintains its firm tone, further 
good business is expected to accrue. Producers of yarns and cloth 
are fairly well engaged and it would not take much more business 
to enable them to insist upon the payment of higher terms. The 
Calcutta market has ruled very firm for raw jute, and up-country 
markets are inclined to be excited, it being reported that good 
quality is at a premium. Certainly recent arrivals of Daisee at 
this port have deteriorated greatly in quality. Dundee’s supply 
of raw jute this season is much larger than that of last season to 
date. Arrivals since the beginning of August are 491,000 bales, 
compared with 290,000 bales for the corresponding period last 
season. Exports from Calcutta for the first five months of the 
season from July Ist to November 30th were 1,896,000 bales, 
against 1,365,000 bales for the corresponding months last season. 

The value of Daisee assortment has been advanced to {14 10s. 
for the full group and £15 for good single marks, with fours ruling 
at £14, Tossa assortment at £15 10s. to £16 and fours at £15, 
January-February. Good First Marks and Lightnings are very 
sparingly offered and prices are more or less nominal at £18 10s. 
and {17 respectively, while grade rates are {17 5s. for Firsts, £16 5s. 
for Lightnings and £15 5s. for Hearts, January-February. Spinners 
are very reluctant to follow the advance and very little business 
is taking place, even spot and afloat parcels being of little interest 
at something under the shipment prices. 

Jute yarns continue firm and a fair business has been done since 
the beginning of the year. Common 8 lb. cops have been sold 
at Is. 10d. and Is. 10}d., and 8 Ib. spools at Is. 11d. and Is. 1144., 
the higher rates now being the very lowest spinners will accept 
and some are quoting $d. more. Twist has been sold in quantity 
at from 34d. to 3$d. for 3 ply 8 lb., and sacking yarns are steady 
at from 24,d. for 24 lb. weft and 34,d. for 8 lb. chains. Sales 
have been made of rove at from {£18 for 48 lb. and £15 for 200 lb., 
but the finer yarns are still more or less neglected at 2s. 6d. for 
second quality 8 lb. Rio warp, 2s. 3d. for third and 2s. 1d. for 


fourth. Only a small business has been done in carpet descriptions 
at from 2jd. for 14 lb. warp. 

Manufacturers are firm in their prices for jute cloth and are 
inclined to raise them to 2}§d. for 10} oz. 40 in. and 24d. for 
8 oz., but there are still sellers at 23d. and 24d. respectively. Some 
good contracts have recently been arranged, principally in 94 oz. 
40 in. hessians. Linoleum hessians are quiet but firm, and heavy 
goods are enjoying a moderate trade. 

Calcutta goods have ruled very steady, present values being 
21s. 6d. for 10 oz. 40 in. and 17s. 4d. for 8 oz., January—June, with 
Liverpool twills at 50s. 44d. and ‘“‘B” twills at 45s., January- 
March, and 50s. 1$d. and 44s. 10$d. for April-June. 


GRAIN MARKETS 


WHEAT.—The market in wheat has taken a turn for the better 
during the past week and quotations have tended to rise. This 
improvement reflects the more favourable international statistical 
situation of this cereal to which we have drawn attention in recent 
weeks. In a Note of the Week we give the preliminary estimate 
of the crops harvested in England and Wales during the past 
week. The enormous increase in the wheat crop is particularly 
striking. According to Mr G. Broomhall, total shipments during 
the past week were 951,000 quarters, against 1,303,000 quarters 
in the preceding week. On Wednesday, ‘“‘ May” futures were 
quoted in Chicago at 86§ cents per bushel, against 84} cents the 
week before, and 833 cents a month ago. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: No. 1 Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 
27s. 3d. per 496 Ibs., against 26s. 6d. a week ago; No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 26s., against 25s. 3d.; No. 3 
Northern Manitoba, Vancouver, ex ship, 25s. 3d., against 24s. 9d.; 
Australian, ex ship, 22s. 9d. to 23s. 9d., against 23s. 3d. to 24s. 
a week ago. 

FLOUR.—North American shipments were 124,000 sacks in the 
past week, as compared with 147,000 sacks in the previous week. 
Wednesday’s London quotations were: Straight run, delivered 
country, 22s. 6d. per 280 Ibs., against 22s. 6d. last week; delivered 
London, 21s. 6d., as compared with 21s. 6d. a week ago. Manitoba 
patents, ex store, 2ls. 6d. to 23s. 6d., against 21s. 3d. to 23s. 3d. 
Australian, ex store, 17s. 6d., against 17s. 6d. to 18s. 


BARLEY.—‘‘ May ”’ futures were 40} cents per bushel in Winnipeg 
on Wednesday, against 38} cents last week and 344 cents a month 
ago. Quotations in London on Wednesday were: “ English 
malting,” f.o.r., per 448 lbs., 30s. to 50s., against 30s. to 50s. a week 
before. 


OATS.—On Wednesday, “‘ May” futures were quoted at 37} 
cents per bushel in Chicago, against 37? cents a week ago and 
34% cents last month. Quotations in London, Wednesday : “ River 
Plate,’’ landed, 15s. per 320 Ibs., against 15s. 3d. a week ago; 
“ River Plate,” ex ship, 13s., against 14s. 3d.; ‘‘ Chilean White,” 
landed, 17s. to 18s., against 17s. 6d. a week earlier. 

MAIZE.—“‘ May ”’ futures were quoted on Wednesday at 53 cents 
per bushel in Chicago, against 50§ cents a week ago and 45§ cents 
on the corresponding date last month. Quotations in London, 
Wednesday: ‘ Plate,”’ landed, 19s. 9d. per 480 Ibs., compared 
with 20s. last week; ‘‘‘ Plate,” ex ship, 17s. 9d. to 19s., as against 
17s. 9d. to 19s.; ‘‘ Plate,” January-February, 17s., as against 
16s. 94d. Yellow maize mill, ex wharf, was quoted at £5 7s. 6d. 
to {5 12s. 6d. per ton, against £5 7s. 6d. to £5 12s. 6d. per ton 
a week ago. 


COMPARATIVE AVERAGES OF GRAIN.—The following table gives 
the estimated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest years 
1933-34, 1932-33, 1931-32, 1930-31 :— 


| 1933-1934 | 1932-1933 | 1931-1932 | 1930-1931 


Estimated sales of a 
wheat— Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
53,298 65,094 


1 week to January 6 ........... 187,563 142,705 
19 weeks tu January 6 ......... 5,829,700 | 4,824,057 1,359,670 | 2,352,444 
Average price of English wheat per s. d. s da. * de : s. d. 
DWE. cccoccccsccvccensccsoscccnscocessee 4 5 5 4 6 0 5 9 


The following is a statement showing the Quantities Sold and 
the Average Price of British Corn in the past two weeks, and for 
the corresponding week in each of the years from 1930 to 1933 :— 





Quantities So_pD AVERAGE Price PER CWT 








Week ended 

Wheat Barley | Oats Wheat | Barley | Oats 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. s. d. s. d. s. a 
December 30, 1933 ... | 130,330 136,714 18,944 4 5 9 3 5 3 
January 6, 1934 ...... 187,563 130,548 29,706 45 9 3 5 3 
January 4, 1930....... 151,162 181,686 28,874 9 6 8 10 7 0 
anuary 3, 1931 ....... 62,350 | 174,631 25,735 5 11 8 3 | 510 
anuary 9, 1932 ....... 53,298 | 179,826 42,631 6 0 8 5 | 611 
anuary 7, 1933....... 142,705 179,924 33,282 5 4 73 5 9 


errr een 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows wheat 
quotations in recent weeks, with comparative figures for 1931 :— 
(eee 


Jan. 4, 


Jan. 4, 
1932 


an. 11, 
1933 ; 


Jan. 10, 
1933 1934 











Dec. 27,] Jan. 3, 
1933 1934 





Nearest FuTURE 








Winnipeg (No. 1 Manitoba) ; 

—Cents per 60 Ib. .....-+++ 624 46} 474 634 654 664 
Chicago (No. 2 Winter)— 

Cents per 60 Ib. ......+--+++ 554 464 493 83} 84} 86f 
ee ee ent rsa 
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The visible supply of wheat in Canada, at 109,427,000 bushels, 
shows a decrease on the week of 2,468,000 bushels. Supplies a year 
ago stood at 97,602,000 bushels. 


OTHER FOODS 


SUGAR.—The market in raw sugar has been quite active and 
quotations have tended to harden. The spot price of raw sugar 
in New York on Wednesday was 3-20 cents per lb., as compared 
with 3-15 cents per lb. on the corresponding day last week and 
$-23 cents per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar 
in London included “‘ May delivery ”’ at 5s. 1d. to 5s. 1}d., against 
§s. to 5s. 0d. last week. The movements of raw sugar in London 
and Liverpool last week were as follows :— 


Imports Deliveries Stocks 
1934 1933 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons Tons 
London ...... 760 7,338 687 1,120 21,949 19,349 
Liverpool..... 13,096 5,913 12,308 9,159 254,395 204,905 


— eee 


276,344 224,254 
275,483 221,282 


12,995 10,279 
10,796 9,977 


13,856 13,251 
21,639 28,319 


Total ......... 





Last week.... 


COFFEE.—The New York cofiee market has been firm. On 
Wednesday, Rio No. 7 (cash) was quoted at 9 cents per lb., as 
compared with 8? cents per lb. last week and 8} cents per lb. a 
month ago. At the auctions in London good qualities sold readily 
but other grades have also been steadier. Last week's movements 
of coffee in London were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 2 bags; 
delivered, for home consumption, 3 bags; exported, nil; stocks, 
23,650 bags, against 17,469 bags a year ago. Central American, 
landed, 2,248 packages; delivered, for home consumption, 2,708 
packages; exported, 1,066 packages; stocks, 53,325 packages, 
against 50,726 last year. Other kinds: Landed, 4,424 packages; 
delivered, for home consumption, 2,462 packages; exported, 1,112 
packages; stocks, 106,124 packages, against 88,830 last year. 


COCOA.—The improvement in the market for cocoa noted a week 
ago has been maintained and quotations recorded a sharp rise. 
The ‘‘ spot ” quotation in New York on Wednesday was 4% cents: 
per lb., against 4} cents per lb. on the corresponding day last week, 
and 4% cents per lb. a month ago. The London quotation for 
Accra, January-March, at 18s. 6d. per 50 kilos, c.i.f. Continent, 
shows a rise of Is. 3d. per 50 kilos on the week. Last week’s move- 
ments of cocoa in London were as follows: Landed, 18,003 bags; 
delivered for home consumption, 3,802 bags; exported, 299 bags; 
stocks, 120,898 bags, against 130,486 bags a year ago. 


TEA.—The quantities catalogued for this week’s auction com- 
prised 52,981 packages of Indian and 16,123 packages of Ceylon 





The Royal Bank of Canada 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 


General Statement 








. LIABILITIES. 3 3 
Capital Stock Paid up ... . a oes si 35,000,000 -00 
Reserve Fund ... ia esis 20,000,000 -00 
Balance of Profits carried forward 1,383,604 - 18 
21,383,604 -18 
Dividends Unclaimed ... sind ‘ia _ hea 12,745-75 
Dividend No. 185 (at 8% per annum), payable 
Ist December, 1933 ... ane oes gan - 700,000 -00 
——_—————_ 22,096,349-93 
57,096,349 -93 
Deposits not bearing interest... ... 9... 128,829,694-46 
Deposits bearing interest, including interest accrued 
to date of Statement... best ae ae .». 450,463,265-41 
Balances due to other Banks in Canada 841,498-81 
$s due to Banks and Banking Correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada aoe se .-- 20,313,902: 13 
y —_——_——_—_—— 600,448, 360-81 
Notes of the Bank in circulation 29,349,801 -14 
Advances under the Finance Act 20,000,000 -00 
Bills Payable ia iene a Sais 255,089-91 
Liabilities not included in the foregoing 57,985-74 
Letters of Credit Outstanding ... me 22,052,888 -91 


729,260,476-44 
oqmmanD 





30th November, 1933. 





ASSETS. $ s 
Gold and Subsidiary Coin on hand... ia ... 14,117,860-37 
Dominion Notes on hand 48,922,334-75 


Deposit in the Central Gold Reserves 


Sos 3,000,000 - 00 
United States and other Foreign Currencies 


21,713,830-99 
——--———_ 87,754,026-18 


Notes of other Canadian Banks 1,811,091 -42 
Cheques on other Banks “e wes an 18,384 822-80 
Balances due by other Banks in Canada _... Bie 2,814-09 
Balances due by Banks and Banking Correspondents 
elsewhere than in Canada aie ap ««. 49,746,460-79 
————-———- 69,945,189°10 
Dominion and Provincial Government Securities (not 
exceeding market value)... 106,850,615-53 


Canadian Municipal Securities and British, Foreign 
and Colonial Public Securities other than Canadian 
(not exceeding market value) ane eda aes 

Railway and other Bonds, Debentures and Stocks 
(not exceeding market value) ini wid ane 

Call and Short (not exceeding thirty days) Loans in 
Canada on Bonds, Debentures and Stocks and 
other Securities of a sufficient marketable value 
to cover ae see ase ese one <e 

Call and Short (not exceeding thirty days) Loans 
elsewhere than in Canada on Bonds, Debentures 
and Stocks and other Securities of a sufficient 


24,198,073 -90 
11,970,905: 82 


28,771,273-71 


marketable value to cover ... 32,981 561-27 
Current Loans and Discounts in Canada (less rebate 362,471,645-44 
of interest) after making full provision for all bad 
and doubtful debts ... oe ase a -+- 216,849,534 -86 
Current Loans and Discounts elsewhere than in 
Canada (less rebate of interest) after making full 
provision for all bad and doubtful debts . 95,237,013-78 
Non-Current Loans, after providing for estimated loss 4,032,843-75 
—_—_—_—_———- 316, 119,392-39 
Bank Premises at not more than cost, less amounts written off 17,015,987 -02 
Real Estate other than Bank Premises saa ‘n ad 2,424,277 -85 
Mortgages on Real Estate sold by the Bank ie aah 009-27 
Liabilities of Customers under Letters of Credit as per contra 22,052,888 -91 
Shares of and Loans to Controlled Companies ‘a “ae 6,328,639 - 58 
Deposit with the Minister for the purposes of the Circulation Fund... 1,500,000-00 
Other Assets not included in the foregoing ... ne ata 464,635 -98 


729,260,476-44 


Note.~-The Roya! Bank of Canada (France) has been incorporated under the laws of France to conduct the business of the Bank in Paris, and the assets and liabilities 


9 The Royal Bank of Canada (France) are included in the above General Statement. 
AUDITORS’ CERTIFICATE 


H. S. HOLT, President. 
To tue SHAREHOLDERS, THE Royat Bank or CANADA: 


M. W. WILSON, General Manager. 


ve have examined the above Statement of Liabilities and Assets at 30th November, 1933, with the books and accounts of The Royal Bank of Canada at Head Office 
and with the certified returns from the branches. We have verified the cash and securities at Head Office at the close of the Bank's fiscal year and during the year we counted 


cash and examined the securities at several of the important branches. 


eoet have obtained all the information and explanations that we have required, and in our opinion the transactions of the Bank, which have come under our notice, have 


Within the powers of the Bank. ‘The above statement is, in our opinion, 


‘operly drawn up so as to disclose the true condition of the Bank as at 30th November, 1933, 


it is as shown by the books of the Bank after giving effect to the transfer by the Directors of $15,000,000 from Reserve Fund to reimburse the inner reserves of the Bank 


to provide reserves which they consider adequate for future contingencies. 
Montreal, Canada, 23rd December, 1933. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 


Balance of Profit and Loss Account, 30th November, 1932 

Profits for the year ended 30th November, 1933... one 
APPROPRIATED AS FOLLOWS : 

Dividend No. 182 at 10% per annum 

Dividend No, 183 at 8%, per annum 

Dividend No. 184 at 8% per annum 

Dividend No. 185 at 8%, per anowu 


Contribution to Officers’ Pension Fund 
Appropriation for Bank Premises ... a 
Reserve for Dominion Government Taxes 
Balance of Profit and Loss carried forward 


H. S. HOLT, President: 
Montreal , 23rd December, 1933. 
6, LOTHBURY, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager. J. Mackie, Joint Manager. 





LONDON OFFICES : 


A. B. BRODIE, C.A., of Price, Waterhouse & Co. , 

JAS. G. ROSS, C.A., of P. S. ROSS & SONS. } Auditors. 

$1,166,954 -95 

3,901,649 -23 

a $5,068,604-18 
700,000 -00 
700,000: 00 
700,000-00 

2,975,000-00 
200,000 00 
200,000 -00 
310.000-00 

1,383,604-18 


$5,068,604-18 


M. W. W IN, General Manager. 
COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1. 
J. A. Noonan, Manager. 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Imports (Value C.I.F.) 


Month ended Twelve Months ended 
December 31 December 31 











1932 1933 1932 1933 
-—Food, Dri £ £ £ £ 

A. Grain and flour................... 4,829,164 4,079,201 | 58,078,379 | 55,018,379 
B. Feeding-stuffs for animals ... 559,277 573,378 | 6,542,259 | 5,949,689 
OE PET 6,950,881 6,187,221 | 81,088,405 | 77,616,471 
D. Animals, living, for food ...... 718,007 613,964 | 10,657,225 7,006,372 
E. & F. Other food and drink ..... 17,480,875 | 16,996,388 |206,432,098 |183,207,853 
en 1,549,409 1,867,179 | 10,142,846 | 11,800,669 

Total, Class I. .......... | 32,087,613 | 30,317,331 {372,941 ,212 {340,599,433 


I].—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
0 NEE ccecineemneeinnteenseeseneee 2,335 3,838 26,609 17,721 
B. Other non-metallic mining and . 
quarry products and the like 290,266 272,840 | 3,445,035 | 3,436,817 





C. Iron ore and scrap .............+ 143,722 263,901 1,885,680 2,594,117 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores 
| eee 552,874 613,015 6,188,616 6,747,735 
E. Wood and timber................ 1,792,930 2,507,138 | 25,609,652 | 29,871,705 
F. Raw cotton and cotton waste | 3,780,636 | 4,258,081 | 31,241,116 | 36,782,715 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and 
woollen Fags .......c0.ceseeeee 3,536,182 4,901,096 | 33,500,267 | 37,453,797 
H. Silk, raw, knubs and noils..... _ 114,131 | 170,790 1,372,955 1,340,074 
I. Other textile materials ........ 703,456 | 849,647 6,750,132 7,248,561 
Jj. Oil seeds, nuts, oils, fats, | 
resins, and gums ............ 1,822,401 1,557,807 | 22,570,545 | 21,091,824 
K. Hides and skins, undressed. .. 995,352 1,564,823 | 12,097,124 | 14,326,426 
L. Paper-making materials........ 1,142,450 969,717 9,816,108 9,342,115 
“ea 160,917 $26,333, 2,450,217 3,016,591 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials 
and articles mainly un- 
manufactured ................ 595,794 634,419 7,651 ,371 7,084,971 
eeneienneamanne oul ——EEE——EE Eee 
Total, Class II. .......... | 15,633,446 18,893,445 |164,605,427 |180,355,169 
1Il.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured— 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel | 5,414 3,552 23,766 30,581 
B. Earthenware, glass, abrasives, 
Sl cactainaaeienngte | 460,401 544,715 | 5,139,451 5,777,888 


C. Iron and steel and manufac- | 
tures thereof ................+. 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manu- 





| 
} 

ee 632,037 | 8,662,473 | 6,124,908 
| 


factures thereof .............. | 1,093,160 1,619,715 | 14,728,938 | 15,660,485 
E. Cutlery, hardware, imple- | i 
ments, and instruments ... 405,498 467,160 4,509,073 5,139,717 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus 241,350 201,010 | 2,744,545 2,437,686 
Ses SEINE, scisiscupoeesnnssovnscie 912,700 804,196 ; 10,444,360 | 8,537,825 
H. Manufactures of wood and 
SIT sisqucsetiondesonseversseve 448,304 570,679 5,444,484 5,131,419 
1. Cotton yarns & manufactures 170,148 185,639 1,897,100 2,119,352 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures ........... 203,564 210,175 | 2,357,707 2,325,522 
K. Silk and silk manufactures ... 227,082 279,175 | 3,795,063 | 3,124,670 
I.. Manufactures of other textile 
IEE sii ctetnteceneieesene | 577,024 610,281 8,742,771 7,443,294 
Bi MINE sicenenipensinovesssescusees | 428,820 498,606 7,029,168 7,451,648 
N Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
i <ceakibbnbebensehncesnecy 875,495 832,242 | 9,600,602 | 9,815,405 
O. Oils, fats, and resins, manu- 
OS 2,967,347 2,531,476 | 30,898,954 | 30,165,714 
P. Leather and manufactures 
SE shinenshebenetecuneenasess i 523,840 728,114 | 7,778,033 | 8,197,310 
Q. Paper and cardboard .......... | 1,137,987 1,262,418 | 13,075,174 | 12,081,539 
R. Vehicles (including locomo- 
tives, ships and aircraft) ... 244,619 186,182 3,123,272 2,545,672 
S. Rubber manufactures ......... 146,922 136,423 | 1,785,359 | 1,783,256 
T. Miscellaneous articles, mainly 
or wholly manufactured.... 1,167,353 1,255,780 | 16,000,791 | 15,176,891 
Total, Class IIT. ....... 12,682,043 | 13,559,605 |157,781,084 |151,070,782 
IV.—Animals, not for food ........... 63,968 84,126 2,190,097 756,340 
WIE PROGE sccnccnssessvcecnenscsns 198,753 307,077 | 4,152,241 3,065,641 
BED Wiceiinteremeinces 60,665,823 | 63,161,584 |701,670,061 |675,847,365 


Exports of Propuce and MANUFACTURES of the UNITED 
Kincpom (Value F.O.B.) 


Month ended Twelve Months ended 
December 31 Deceraber 31 








£ 
1,970,958 
806,139 
20:75 
FE. & F. Other food and drink... 20,780,480 
Ti IIIED cc ccscsansbekeunnesenscese 4,094,528 













Total, Class I. ..........0.008 28,496,254 





II.--Raw Materials and Articles 
y Unmanufactured— 






















| = 2,416,774 31,426,236 
BK. Other non-metallic mining and 
quarry products and the like 88,658 1,018,525 
C. Iron ore and scrap .............+ 27,891 485,942 
D. Non-ferrous metalliferous ores 
ie Pee 884,048 1,005,463 
E. Wood and timber ............ 9,816 91,308 
7, Raw cotton and cotton waste 34,458 463,734 
G. Wool, raw and waste, and 
woollen rags ............060.0+ 479,719 3,454,701 5,315,498 
H. Silk, raw, knubs and neils ... 560 9,885 9,815 
I. Other textile materials ........ 25,018 356,365 484 
J. Oil seeds, nuts, oils, fats, 
resins and guins.............++ 1,851,621 1,680,515 
K. Hides and skins, undressed... 751,855 908,780 
L. Paper making materials ...... 514,325 676,547 
i ML issucunedsinedasienbeeansee 8,477 113,464 95,119 
N. Miscellaneous raw materials 
and articles mainly un- 
manufactured ................. 292,152 2,450,481 2,425,257 
Total, Class IT. .............. 3,869,568 | 3,643,210 | 43,608,082 | 45,989,323 
IlI.—Articles Wholly or Mainly 
Manufactured — 
A. Coke and manufactured fuel 211,092 2,638,129 | 2,659,782 
B. Earthenware, glass, abrasives, 
TE scestichanssisannbabebibninann *580,137 559,115 | 7,417,019 | 7,022,855 
C. Iron and steel and manufac- 
tures thereof .................. 2,313,826 | 2,701,108 | 28,040,810 | 29,917,399 
D. Non-ferrous metals and manu- 
OEE AL 760,265 865,964 | 6,890,326 | 12,144,929 
E. Cutlery, hardware, implements 
and instruments .............. 486,945 550,509 | 5,546,995 | 6,393,117 
F. Electrical goods and apparatus 547,161 678,247 | 5,785,305 | 6,699,092 
. TRIED ccconcesncnsessvcccesces 2,286,451 2,276,441 | 29,515,957 | 27,026,788 
H. Manufactures of wood and 
EE 93,154 76,073 1,191,521 


993,254 
I. Cotton yarns and manufactures} 5,387,143 | 4,533,847 | 62,846,624 | 58,933,051 
J. Woollen and worsted yarns 


and manufactures ........... 2,047,466 | 2,962,223 | 24,003,792 | 25,582,104 
K. Silk and silk manufactures ... 74,821 66,932 1,023,552 858, 
L.. Manufactures of other textile 

SN : cnccsnienninitissanenebe 1,150,913 1,975,427 | 13,149,501 | 14,027,511 


Oi WRI pcs ccreiaiocintsoxeseroans 814,414 792,378 | 11,829,464 | 10,736,108 
‘. Chemicals, drugs, dyes, and q 
ORR LORE 1,477,994 1,397,077 | 17,376,663 | 17,517,611 
. Oils, fats, and resins, manu- 
ee 534,767 328,259 5,157,987 | 4,953,628 


M 
N 
Oo 
P. Leather and manufactures 
SEE csschcsusiiemamabensenns 279,767 269,475 2,963,438 3,753,850 
Q. Paper and cardboard .......... 526,575 | 484,550 6,506,459 6,120,955 
R. Vehicles (including locomo- 
2,069,834 1,729,562 | 20,784,065 | 21,656,335 
S. 
T 


tives, ships and aircraft) ... 











. Rubber manufactures ......... 155,779 149,903 1,942,882 | 2,061,731 

’. Miscellaneous articles, mainly 
or wholly manufactured ... 1,771,466 1,718,072 | 20,945,619 | 21,372,9% 
Total, Class III. ............ 23,569,970 | 22,552,799 |275,556,108 |280,441,37! 
1V.—-Animals, not for food ........... 55,063 76,268 ee 620,587 494,065 
V.—Pancel Post, «......:0sc.ceceseseeeess 2,161,968 | “1,765,980 | 12,921,231 | 12,002,8% 
as | 92,448,347 | 30,429,564 |365,024,008 {367,423.90 





tea. Monday’s “Indian” auctions were characterised by keen 
competition among buyers and rising prices, especially for common 
and low-medium grades. Tuesday’s sales of Ceylon tea were 
marked by a similar experience. Monday's advance in the prices 
of “ Indian" varieties was fully held at the auctions which took 
place on Wednesday. The following table shows the average 
prices (compiled by the Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in 
Mincing Lane on Garden Account during past weeks :— 


AVERAGE PRICE PER LB. 


Southern 
India 


Northern 


Nyasa- 
India 


land 


Week ending 


Ceylon | Java {Sumatra Total 























7-60 6-80 8-85 6-01 4-93 6-18 7-71 
13-21 13-45 15-23 11-29 10-29 Nil 13-42 
13-80 13-93 15-39 11-04 10-74 12-43 13-90 
13-84 14-20 15-36 ove eos ove 14°38 
14-32 14-25 15-61 11-70 11-44 10-87 14-18 





RICE.—The market in rice was quiet. The ‘‘ spot’’ price was 
7s. 3d. per cwt. on Wednesday, as compared with 7s. 3d. per cwt. 
a week ago, while the forward quotations, at 6s. per cwt., showed 
no change on the week. Movements in London during the past 
week were as follows : Landed, 8 tons; delivered, 116 tons; stocks, 
1,209 tons, against 2,699 tons a year ago. 


POTATOES.—After having remained unchanged for many weeks, 
the price of potatoes tended to decline a little. At the London 
Borough Market ‘“ King Edward ”’ sold at 4s. 9d. to 5s. 3d. per 
cwt., as compared with 5s. to 5s. 6d. per cwt. last week. 


SPICES.—-The firmer tendency of pepper quotations has been 
maintained. Spot pepper, “‘ Black Singapore,’’ was quoted at 5d. 





per Ib. on Tuesday, against 5d. per Ib. a week ago. Movements of 
pepper in London during the past week were as follows: Black, 
landed, nil; delivered, 8 tons; stocks, 629 tons, against 389 tons 
a year ago. White, landed, 54 tons; delivered, 22 tons; stocks, 
2,238 tons, against 520 tons a year ago. 

MEAT.— The past week witnessed an appreciable rise in the 
majority of meat quotations at the Smithfield Market. The advance 
has been particularly marked in the case of Argentine beef and 
New Zealand mutton. Wednesday's quotation for Argentine beel, 
chilled hindquarters, was 4s. 2d. to 4s. 6d. per 8 Ibs., as compared 
with 3s. 10d. to 4s. 4d. last week. New Zealand frozen mutton was 
3s. 4d. to 4s. per 8 Ibs., against 3s. to 4s. a week ago. According t0 
the Smithfield official market report, supplies during last week 
amounted to 9,554 tons, against 9,400 tons in the corresponding 
week last year. Imported beef, principally Argentine, formed 
85-4 per cent. of the beef supplies, against 84-7 per cent. a year 
ago. Imported mutton, mainly from New Zealand, formed 72°4 
per cent. of the total supply of mutton and lamb, against 75-4 pe 
cent. in the same week last year. 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—‘Trade continues slow and 
in most directions there is an easy tendency and lower price 
Crushers, encountering but a poor demand for the oilcake product, 
are indifferent buyers of linseed, which marks a slight decline 
value. A little old crop Plate on spot is held for a premium, but 
new crop now being shipped offers at £9 2s. 6d. and shipment to 
March at £9. Indian linseed is also lower, Calcutta to Londo® 
quoting around £10 15s., shipment to April. News from Argentine 
continues satisfactory and with a quantity from Uruguay there 15 
talk of an exportable surplus in the coming season of 1,400,000 
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DUNLOP 


THE SAFEST TYRE IN THE WORLD 
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THE TALE 
OF TWO TYRES 


A smooth tyreis dangerous. 
Winter roads are treacher- 
ous and a _ worn tyre 
endangers your car, its 
occupants and other road 
users. 


n the 
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. year 
72-4 


4 per A new Dunlop tyre with its 


deep triple stud tread bites 
through the mud, snow and 
grease. You can trust the 
grip of Dunlop to hold you 
safely through the grip of 
winter. 


y and 
prices: 
oduct, 
ine in 
n, but 


ent to DUNLOP_ RUBBER CO. LIMITED, 


don Fort Dunlop, BIRMINGHAM. 
ond Branches throughout the World. 
entina 4H 102 


rere iS C.F.H. 
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tons. India reports a larger area under linseed and larger ship- 
ments are expected late in the year. The quantity on ge to 
Europe is 130,000 tons (including 18,600 tons from India), or 
12,800 tons more than a week ago. Cottonseed has taken a steadier 
turn and black Egyptian for shipment to March is quoted £4 10s. 
to £4 12s. 6d. according to date. 

Trade in vegetable oils is very slow and with declining prices 
buyers are reluctant to do business. Linseed oil for January 
delivery has dropped to £18 and February-April to £18 5s. per ton 
naked ex Hull mill. Cotton oil is also lower, crude Egyptian 
ex Hull offering at £13 and common edible at £15 15s. prompt. 
A slightly improved demand for oilcakes is reported. 
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RUBBER.—The market in rubber has been quiet. The lat 
developments in the international rubber situation are discy 
in a Note of the Week. In New York, Wednesday's spot pri 
for rubber, at 8-82 cents per lb., compared with 8-85 cents per Ih 
a week ago. Wednesday’s official closing price for standard ribbej 
smoked sheet in London was 4 4d. per lb., against 4}d. per Ib. o 
the corresponding day last week. In forward positions, busing 
has been done at 443d. to 43d. for July-September, 1934, 
against 47,d. to 44d. a week ago. Movements of rubber in Londo 
and Liverpool during the past week were as follows: Stocks at the 
end of last week, at 87,912 tons, show an increase of 1,121 tons 
compared with the preceding week. 











WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 
UNITED KINGDOM 


The prices in the following list are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 




















LONDON, WEDNESDAY. POTATOES— 

Cc. AND MEAT Good English, new, per s. d. s. d. 
GRAIN, &c.— cwt. 49 5 3 
Wheat— s. d. 8. d, SPICES— 

No. 2, N. Man. 496 Ib. 26 0 Pepper, r lb.— 

Eng. Gaz. av., percwt. 4 5 untok, fair White..... 0 9 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av...... 9 3 Black Lampong ......... 0 5s 

ats, a ~~ peel 5 3 Cinnamon—Ist sort, perlb. 0 6 
Maize, La Plata, landed, . Cloves—Zanzibar perlb. 0 5 

SIP SED. covennnsnevevnvesees 9 Ginger—per cwt.— 
Flour, Lon. stan. ex mill, SEER ntesercebeeeonseces 20 0 

Th accsiinemmpeeneennien 20 3 Jamaica, ord. togood... 80 0100 0 
Rice, No. 2 Burma, percwt. 6 0 BOD <ececccrecescee rib, O 7 110 
Tapioca, per cwt.— Nutmegs, 65/— ..........00008 10 
air Flake, Singapore.. 14 9 UGAR— 

MEAT— (Duty, 11/8 ow cwt.) 
Beef, per 8 Ibs.— Centrifugals, 96°, t. 

English long sides...... 44 5 0 shipm.., c.i.f. U.K./Cont. 9 

Argentine chilled hinds 42 4 6 BWI, crystallised ..... 18 3 19 3 
Mutton, per 8 lbs.— Java, white, c. & f. India 

English wethers ........ - 44 6 4 Dec.- Jan. .....0sceseeeee 1% 

N.Z. frozen 4, sssseee »- &84 40 RerinEp—London— 
Lamb, per 8 lbs.— 

N.Z. frozen .......0.00008 6 5 4 22 
Pork, English, per 8 Ibs. 6 4 610 20 


8k 
co 





0 
0 
0 
0} 1 3% 
: 14 
3 142 5 
0 64 0 1 
0 6 0 1 
0 1 9 
20 
0 52 0 
0 
0 94 0 
0 74 0 
(Duty, British ; 3 6 
11/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.) 26 
ff... 19 6 22 0 1 6 
833% i: 
26 0 ns 
= StripS .......0+. 05 18 
(Duty, British grown, 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt.} corres 
tos supr., c. & f. cwt. 44 0 Mid-Ameri rib. 5-75 
Colombian, good............ 52 0 62 0 S akellaridie nt 
Costa Rica, med. to good 62 0 85 0 Y a a2's't mee coneccooees 
East Indian ea 60 0 80 0 -_ - Sasanmaiaa 16h 
Kenya, medium ........... 54 0 74 0 ” © SWEEE eroroccecece 
E — FLAX— s. £8 
English ......... per 120 13 0 13 9 Livonian ZK ...... per ton 44 15 
eM ihicesicnsheivverssh 12 9 13 0 Pernau HD .........000++0++ nom. 
FRUIT—Oranges— Slanetz Medium Ist sort... 48 0 
Denia ..........+ tcases 6 0 16 0 HEMP— 
Lemons, Sicilian ...boxes 6 12 0 Italian P.C. ...... perton 53 0 
commana cases 13 0 24 0 an.-Mar.“ J”... 15 0 
» Naples ... boxes se » Jan-Mar. 15 0 16 0 
Apples: Amer. (var.) bris. ove a 
i (var.) boxes 9 O 12 6 ative rst mks. ... per ton 
» Australian ....... : c.i.f, H.A.R.B. 

Onions— Jan.—Feb. ..............0006 £16/0/0 
ane eoneesnenee 13 0 14 0 Daisee Ha c.i.f. Dundee f14/10/0 
ptian, bags ......... — ON.—Feb. ......cccccscceees 4 
Grapes, Lisbon, $§ boxes SILK— s. d. 8. d 

» Almeria ... bris. Canton ........0006 perlb. 5 0 70 
LARD— aaa 6 46 
Irish bladders............ 38 0 48 0 RED scccekamosesneboenabaneien § 070 
American, boxes, 56 lbs. 28 0 30 0 talian—raw, fr.... Milan 7 0 8 6 


Jan. 11, Dec. 13, Jan.3, Jan. 10, 
1933 1933 1934 1934 





Wheat, No. 2, Winter, nearest Cents Cents Cents Cents 

future, Chicago, per bushel... 497 833 84} 863 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, 

EP IIINE toss ccnresbunivenvevenns 273 453 503 53 
Oats, nearest future, Chicago, 

SIE osekcenssusresoncwncuncs 17} 343 373 375 
Rye, nearest future, Chicago, 

IIE ovsvexseserisseerinsesns 37} 52% 57% 604 
Barley, nearest future, Chicago, 

OE CUMIN o.0e.rccecesescenvescons 294 43 52 53§ 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib. 8 84 8} 9 

» Santos No. 4, cash, per lb. 95 9} 94 10 
Cocoa, Accra, nearest future, 

DEED cisccksbsneeeebbexseneeeeneene 3-46 3-90 3-98 4°26 


UNITED STATES 
(New York quotations, unless otherwise stated.) 





t¢ Exclusive of Government tax of 1d. per gallon. 


WoOoL— d. s. d. sd 
English Southdown, greasy, perlb. 15} Dry and Drysal ted Cape... O S$ og 
» Lincoln hog, a... 8 Market Hides, Manch’tr— 
Queensland, scd. super cmbg.. 30 Best heavyoxandheifer 0 4) 0 § 
N.S.W. greasy, super cmbg. .. 19 RODW cccccecccccccceces 0 0 d 
N.Z., grsy., half-bred 50-66...... 16 Best Calf ..cccccccsesccccce O 4$4£0 ; 
Tops— Crossbred 40-44 8 INDIGO— 
CTINOS 70'S ..rcsssereeeeseeeeees 2 Bengal gd. red.-vio. to 
” GCOS ....ccccccsccccserees 41} eral per 5 6 
Crossbred 48's eeeeeessccccccessoece 16 LEATHER— 
” iP Riscsevccsanscscconcens 144 Sole Bends 8/14 lb.— 
MINERALS SOITEIN | sinechucatennaaneo’ 10 29 
COAL— s. d. s. d. Bark Tanned Sole ...... 20 31 
Welsh, best Ad’ty...ton 19 6 Shoulders fm DS Hides 0 9 O01] 
Durhauni, best gas, f.o.b. . Eng.or WS do. O11 15 
Syee pihenensenaieielattibe 48 Bellies from DS do. 0 6 08 
Sheffield, best house, at Do. Eng.or WS do. 0 7} 01 
__ 22 0 24 0 Dressing Hides............ 14 26 
IRON AND STEEL— Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/30 lb. 3 0 44 
Pig, Cleveland No. 8, d/d. Aust. Bends ............... 10 14 
: ton 62 6 VEGETABLE OILS— { 
Bars, M’brough .......... 195 0 Linseed, naked, p. ton net —_17/12/6 
Steel Rails, heavy ...... 170 0 Rape, refined ............+. 24/10/0 
Tin plates ...... perbox 16 3 16 6 = Cotton-seed, crude vee :13/20/0 
METALS— s.d. £8. 4. Coconut, crude... 17/0/0 
Copper, ¢ oem ic, =o B4/15/0— Palm........sseseseeseeseseeeeee 12/26 
ts (strong)........... Oil Cakes, Linseed, Eng., 
Standatd ........ss0ss0. 31/5/0 31/7/6 — oe a0) 
Lead, Eng. Pig ... per ton 12/0/0 Seeds—Linseed— 
Soft Foreign ............ 10/18/9 11/5/0 La Plata, p. ton, 
ences. seseceneeees nen a0 14/11/38 Jan.-Feb. ........000008 9/1/3 
in—English ingots ...... cut rton ...... 10/1 
Standard cash.,.......... 224/7/6 224/10/0 — Cacutta—pe ine 
MISCELLANEOUS Turpentine, per cwt......... “4 6 
CHEMICALS— s.d. s.d.  pETROLEUM PRODUCTS— 
Acid, citric, perlb.,less5% 0 9 O 9 Motor spirit, No. 1, Lon- 
il ccsineiennmaieinninn 0 2 0 4 oc arnastineatiie neat 15 
Oxalic, net ............0.+ 04 0 & Petroleum, Amer. rfd. 
Tartaric, English, less5% 0 114 1 O bri. London ... per gal. 09 
Alcohol, Plain Ethyl........ 12 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, for I 
£ £ s. contracts, ex instal., 
Alum, lump ...... per ton 15 9 0 Thames— 0 
Ammonia, carb. ...... ton 27 10 28 0 Furnace... per gall. 0 3 
Sulphate .........csces00ss 7/00 710 Diesel ..... per gall, 0 4 b 
Arsenic, lump ... perton 35 0 40 0 Lubricating oil ex store £ { V 
Bleaching powder, perton 9 0 9 10 London—per ton— 
, s. d. 8. d, Ne cccsesponckes 10/10/0 2100p 
Borax, grain ..... percwt. 13 0 SN csc hocaiceensccehobebted 10/10/0 1676 d 
+y POWET.......+00000008 14 6 Cylinder .....ccccccsseccooes 11/0/0 26/00 
Nitrate of Soda... percwt. 7 6 8 0O ROSIN— ( 
Potash—Chlorate, net ..... 0 44 0 5 American ...... per ton 12/15/0 14/159 
Sulphate ...... percwt. 12 6 12 9 RUBBER— s. da ad t 
Sal-Ammoniac... percwt. 42 6 45 0 St. ribbed smoked sheet _ 
Soda Bicarb. ..... percwt. 9 0 10 6 ; perlb. 0 4404 a 
Crystals ........... percwt. 5 0 5 3 Fine Hard Para per lb. 0 4 I 
Sulphate of Copper, perton {8 16 fe 6 | SHELLAC— oon 
CEMENT, London— s. d. sd. TN Orange ..... per cwt. 95 01 
Portland, best Eng. pr. ton— SHELLS— £ s f ; a 
In jute sacks (11 to ton) 44 9 W. Aust. M.-o.-P._,, 2 10 ] 
In free paper bags (20 to TALLOW— s. d. 
TON) ..-eeecerecreseneceees 46 0 London Town percwt. 20 0 ‘ 
COPRA— £s. d. TIMBER— f $. ’ 
S.D. Straits c.i.f., per ton 9/10/0 Swedish u/s 3 x8 ... perstd. 19 ; ; e 
Smoked South Sea ......... 7/11j3 a 24x7... » 18 0 
DRUGS— ; 2x4... » WOR | 
Camphor— .........sesseeees sd. s.d. Can'dn Spruce, Dis » 20 1 
Japan, refined per Ib. 2 2 Pitchpine .............. per load 9 ; ; 
Castor-oil ............ per Ib. 85 0 95 Rio Dals .........00++++ per std. 30 4 ( 
I cuanha ........ per lb, 4 6 EEE scbpncsinneennueanns per load 28 06 
permint, Wayne Co. Honduras Mahg. logs ... c. ft. 9 ® ; F 
HIDES— per Ib. 13 6 14 0 African ow oe 8 GR 
Wet salted—Australian Amer. Oak Boards ...... » ° $6 
=> 2 es ee ues gi is eae ‘ 
West Indian............00+. 0 33 0 4 English Oak Planks..... » 9 708 
SIRI ccvccsncccnvepernsnssnce 04 0 4 > a coeme oa 
{ 
( 
Jan. 11, Dec.13, Jan. 3, jad | 
1933 1933 1934 1 an 
Sugar, Cuban Centrifugals, 96 Cents Cents Cents re | 
deg., spot, per Ib................ 2-78 3-23 3-15 *s ) 
Cotton, middling, spot, per Ib. 6-25 10-20 10-45 Il 
Rubber, smoked sheet, spot, a2 | 
idetnliieioniiniaietrnatanns 3-13 8-44 8-85 8 : 


Petroleum, Pennsylvania crude 


standard grades, per barrel... 122-142 192-212 192-212 192-312 
Copper “ Electrolytic,” Do- . 
mestic, spot, ID..........04. 5 8-00 8-2 8 
Copper, “‘ Electrolytic,” Copper 95 
Exporters, Inc., spot, perlb. 5-15 7-70 g-25 7° 
Spelter, East St. Louis, spot, o 
ciated ulinbionielinabatiins 3-075 4:50 4-30 ‘” 
Lead, spot, per Ib. .....-.......... 3-00 4°15 4-00 se 

Tin, “ Straits,” spot, per lb. ... 22-90 52-30 52-75 52 


